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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 and INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 6th xMAY 1783. 

{Revised and adopted November 30, 1901.) 


1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of ARCH.i:OLOGy, 
especially as comieoted with the investigation of the Antiquities and 
History of Scotland. 

2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates. 

3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be jiroposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once ; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 

5 . Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Arclueology, 
Avho must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as Fellows ; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honor;n-y Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 
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6. C’orresjjonding Members must be recommended ]>y the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archmohjgy may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year’s subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual .subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions ; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 

[). The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th Nov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing ; and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of FelloAVs. 

10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
d.ate of election. 

11. None but Fellows shall A ote or hold any office in the Society. 

12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and ap2)ointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 

13. The Oftice-Bearei's of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, tAvo Secretaries for 
Foreign Corre.s])ondence, a Treasurer, tAVO Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be elected for a 
period of fiA e years, and the Vice-Presidents for a ])eriod of three j ears. 
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One of the Yiee-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 

14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall he represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasuiy 
shall be represented on the Council by the King's and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Societj’). 

15. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 

16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Tacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, ui^on a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society’s business. 

18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew’s Day, the 30th of A’ovember, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 

19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 

20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 

21. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council : and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 

b 
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FORMS OF BEQUEST. 


Form of Special Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland ineorpoi'ated by Royal Charter, my collection of and I 

direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 

General Form of Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to he used 
for the qeneral purposes of the Society] [or, to he used for the special purpose 
or object, of ], and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 

said .Society on the receipt of the Treasni‘er foi' the time being. 



LIST OF THE FELLOWS 


OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 

NOVEMBER 30, 1932. 


PATRON : 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


1931. Agnew, Rev. Hugh M., M.A., Minister of 

St David's North Church of Scotland, 2 Foster 
Road, King.sna}’, Dundee. 

1917. Aq.new, Stair Carnegie, M..\. LL.D.. Barrister- 
at-Law, (30 Elm Park Gardens, London, 
S.W. 10. 

1892. .Ailsa, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, Culzean 
Castle, Maybole. 

1932. Ainsworth. Richard, .Author and Lecturer, 

Lungniead, o4 Lauderdale -Avenue, Cleveleys, 
near Blackpool. 

1929. Ale.xander, AV. M., .Journali-st, HUlview Road, 

Cults, Aberdeenshire. 

1930. Allan, .Mis H. M., 10 .Ainslie Place, Edin- 

burgh, 3. 

1928. .Allan, Mrs Margaret Hilljian. Limelield 

House. Gilmerton, Edinburgh. 

192(3. .Allan, AA’illi.am, M.B.E., 46 Croft Road, 
Cambuslang, 

1929. .Axckorn, AA'ilfked Lorraine, Three-Corner 

Me.ad, Dunton Green. Kent. 

1925. .Anderson .Alexander Hutton, M..A., Donald- 
son's Hospital. Edinburgh. 12. 
1922.*.Andehson, .Arthur R., 6 Bowmont Terrace, 
Glasgow, \V. 2. 

1922. .Anderson, Eric S., o Eildon Street, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1897. -Anderson, Major John Hamilton, 2nd East 
Lancashire Regiment, c/o Messrs Cox W Co., 
16 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1. 
1902.».Anderson, Major Robert Douglas, c/o The 
Manager, Lloyd’s Bank, Paignton, Devon. 

An asterisk denotes Life Members who hi 


1920. Anderson, Rev. Roberts. G., B.D., The Manse. 

Castle Kennedy, Wigtownshire. 

1923. -Andrews. .Michael Corbet. M.R.L.A., F.R.G.S., 
F.R..S.Ct..S., F.R.S..A.L. Orsett, Derryvolgie 
-Avenue, Belfast. 

1913. Angus, Miss Mart, Immeriach, 354 Blackness 

Road, Dundee. 

1921. -Angus. William, Curator of the Historical 

Department, Record Office, H.M. Genei.il 
Register House, Edinburgh, 2. 

1026. -Angus-Butterwohth, L. M., F.R.(.t.S., F.2.S., 
Lea Hurst, Dunham-Massey, Chesliire. 

1910. -Annan, J. Craig, Glenbank, Lenzie. 

1900. .Anstruthee, Sir Ralph W., Bt., Balcaskie, 
Pittenweeni. 

1897. .Axstecthee-Gray, William, Lieut. -Col., Royal 
Horse Guards, Kihnany, Fife. 

1931. -Arbuckle. William F.. M..A. (Ediii. A; Oxon.), 

11. M.L.'S.. 1 Murraylield Gardens, Ediiiburgli, 

12 . 

1931. Am HLH, liiLBEHr. .St Ola. Park Ruad, Leith, 
Edinburgh, (i. 

1918.* -Argyll. His Grace The Duke of, Inveraray 
Castle. 

1914. -Aryiitage, C.iptain Harry, late 15th Hussars, 

The Grange, North Berwick, 
lolo. .A. f.Lsi.iK, M.C.. F.S.L. F.'..A., 

27 Viiti.ri.i Road, .stu, kt.ui He.ith, Warring, 
toll. 

1921. -Arnott, James .Ai.e.xander, F.R.I.B.A. 13 
A’oung .Street. Edinburgh. 2. 

1910. -Asher, John, 33 Pitcullen Crescent. Perth. 

? compounded for their Annual Contributions. 
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1024. Ashworth, Mrs. Hillbank. Graiine Loan, 
Edinburgh, 10. 

1931. Askew. Gilbert H., Fairfield, Biding Mill-on- 
Tyne. XurtUuniherland. 

191T.*.4tholl, Hi> Grace Tiie Duke of. K.T.. C.B., 
M.\ .0.. D.ii.U.. LL.D.. Bl.iir Castle. Blair 
Atholl, — President. 


1922. B.SIN-, Kev. JoHx, Minister of if Paul's Church. 
13 Dryden Place, A'em'ngton, Edinburgh, 9. 

1920. Baird, Kev. Axdhew, B.D., J.P., Minister of the 

united parish of Broughton, Kilbucho, and 
Glenholm, The Manse. Broughton, Peebles- 
shire. 

1925. Baird, Jaties. SI Meadowpark Street, Dennis- 

toun, Glasgow. 

1913. Baird, Major William A., Lennoxlore, Had- 
dington. 

1922. Baird, Willlui Macdoxald, P’.F i., 7 St Colme 

Street, Edinburgh. 3. 

1923. Balfoer. Miss, M'hittingeh.inie, Haddington. 

East Li.dhian, 

1918. Balfour, Lieut. -Col. Frederick Robert 

Stephen-, M.A., D.L., Dawyck. Stobo, 

THeeddale. 

1926. Balfocr-Melville, Evan W. M.. M.A.. Lecturer 

in History in the University of Edinburgh, 2 
South Leariiioiith Gardens. Edinburgh. 1. 
191o.»Ballan-tin-e, .James, 24 Hill Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1921. Ban-ee.iea. Kasbihari, M.B., F.I.A. Sc. (no 

address). 

1926. Ban-xermax, Johx, St Margarets, Elgin 
1928. Baxxermsx, Captain Koxald it. Biuce. .M.C.. 

10 Duppas Hill Terrace. Croydon. 

1031. Barclay. Kev. William, .M.A , .Minister of 
-it .Magnus Cathedral. Tlie .Manse. Kirkuall. 
( M’kuHV. 

I ARXETT, lvt‘\ , 1. lvAT(_LXFfE, 7 C'lrr^nnio 

(harden", lAliiiliiuxdi, 1(F 

1922. liARRiF, Johx Alfx\n-i>fr, 15 Ahi-ny Ro:ul 

Eskl-ank. 

1910. Barron. Rev. Douglas Gordon, O.B.P V.D. 
D,D.. Ai'iithutllH, Aiierfuylf*. 

1923. Barron. Kvan M auLi.oi), Froj*rietor aiel R'litnr 

uE Thf hufrnt'^'i C'niiii}, (Jaklatid'i. Iiivi*rn*-ss. 
1909. Bartholomew. John. O.B.i:.. of Glenorchara^ 

nf Luitark. Xuiilmlm, i! 
Victoria r'inais. \V. 2. 

1922. Barton. Dr .•'\jir-f.i, <\xo_v (,),B i: _ F.kj-’ < 
(Glas.j, LAHW. 01 l'.,rkii»‘l.l Rnad. 

iSeft'Hi Park. rdviTjMjnl. 

1931. Bitiiomi. Thom Is D., („.rsa -i hoolbouse, 
Watteii. Caitliness. 


1927. Battersby. James, F.K.C.S.Eng., etc.. Dean of 

the Faculty of st Mungo’s Medical f’ullegi', 1448 
, Gallowgate, Glasgow. 

! 192.J. Baxter. Kev. ITufessor J. H.. 11. ib. Ibii.. -st 
Jlari s IGJlege. SI Andrew s. 

; 19.30, Baxter. William. Public WUrks Coutractiir, 

I Eskdaie. 15-3 High street. Tranent, 

I IS.^id.^BE.iTox. Major Angus J.. C.M.G.. V.D., Trou- 
vilie, Evesh.am Road, Pittville. Cheltenham, 
lti31. Beattie. D imd J,. -sculjftor, Kenilworth. Taltjot 
Koad. I ailisle. 

193U. Be.attie. .Miss Isobel H. K.. A.K.I.B.A., Mou- 

l.nve. Mlddieble. Lockeiliie 

1924. Bell, William Edmuxd. solicitor, 13 White- 

hall Terrace, Aberdeen. 

1929.*Br.LL, Kev. William Napier. M.A.. 37 Oakfielcl 
Avenue, Glasgow. W. 2. 

1925. Bexxet, Rev. Ale.yaxder Lvox, B.A., The 

Maiise. Chryston. Glasgow. 

1924. Bextixck, Rev. Charles D., D.D , The Manse, 

Doinoch, Sutherland. 

1928. Bextox. .Miss Sylvia, M.A. (Cainh.), Lady 

Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

192t». Bertram, Dox.ild. M.inager, (.Irkney .Steam 
Navigation Co., Ltd,. 20 East Road, Kirk- 
wall. 

192 . 3 . *l>EsT. Jons, W arriston House, Edinhurgh. 4. 

1925. Beveridge, James. M.A., Wellbank, Linlithgow. 
19.30. Blveridoe. Kev. John. .M.B.E,. B.D., Brooni- 

house Road. I 'orstorjihine, Edinhurgh, 12. 

192(. Bickersteth. Miss Marguerite Elizabeth, 
Ph.D.. 32 .8tatlord .Street, Edinburgh. 3. 

1931. Bii.i.s. Hugh .Miller, E.D S , R.E.P.s , 1 

Chiton idace, Cilasgow, C. 3. 

1919. Bixnie, R. B. Jardixe, Old Place, Hampton 
Court. 

1932. liiRi.i.Y, Eric, .M.A., F..S.A., Chesterholm, 

B.irdon Mill, Northnrnheiiand. 

1909 Bishop, A.xdhew Hexdersox. Thornton Hall, 
Lanarkshire, 

1922. Bishop, I’REnF.RiCK. Rnthven House, Colinton, 
1924. Bisset, Alexander Macdonald, Bertha 
Cottage, Bathgate. 

1927. *Black. John- IWmi rox. J.P., Nav.d Architect, 45 

West Nile .Ttreet, Glasgow, C. 1. 

I 1882. Black, William George, C.H.E.. LL.D., 
Rainovle, Dowanliiil Gardens, Gl.isgow. 

1932, Bi.ai Kwoon. ItouERr. J.P.. 9 Oxlord .--treet, 
Dundee, 

1928. I! I. A I R, .4n-tiioxy Thomas, F.R.S.A , 

-M.l.'^truet.E.. Allith Waite, Grange-o'-.Sauds. 
P in' soljirc. 

192i.. Bi AIR. I .! ORGI. 8 I ri.w n Uuad North (rl.isouw 
W. 2 
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1932. Blair. Colonel P. J., 9 Magdala Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1929. Blair, Egbert K., W.S., 20 Chester Street, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1909. Blundell, Eev. Odo, O.S.B., 7 Holly Road, 
Fairfield, Liverpool. 

1885 Bompas, Charles S. M., 121 Wesbbourne Ter- 
race, Hyde Park, London, W. 2. 

1917. Bonar, John James, Eldinbrae, Lasswade. 
1928. Bonnae, William, 51 Braid Avenue, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

1928. Boeenius, Tanceed. Ph.D.. D.Lit., Professor of 
the History of Art in the University of London, 
28 Keu'-ington Gate, Kensington, London, 
W. 8. 

1903.*Borthwick, Henry, of Borthwick Castle, Mid- 
lothian, 122 Gt. Western Road, Glasgow. 

1920. Boyd, James Stielino, L.K.LB.A., •' Crom. 

dale.” Day's Lane. 8idcup, Kent. 

1927. Bhadley, Rev. William, 8t Anne's, Windsor 
Gardens, Mu&seiburgb, 

1927. Beewee, George E., Jr., 151 East 79tb Street, 
New York City, U.S.A. 

1927. Beewer, Mrs George E., Jr., 151 East T9th 

Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

1913. Bbodie, Captain Robert Heme, Altair. Craigen- 
doran, Helensburgh. 

1928. Brook. George Bernard, F.I.C., M.Inst.M.M., 

F.C.S., The Laboratories, Kinluchleven. 

1908. Brook, William, 87 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. 2. 

1028. Brough, William, 42 Dundas Street, Stroinness, 
Orkney. 

1906.*Brown, Adam, Netherby, Galashiels. 

1932. Brown, Cecil Jehmyn, M.A., Buccleuch Hou^e, 
Melrtj.se. 

1924. Brown, Charles Herbert, K.C., SheriS of the 
Lothian.s and Peebles, 17 Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1921. *Brown, Donald, 80 Grosvenor Street. West 

Hartlepool. 

1888. Brown, George, 2 Sputtiswoode Street, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

1912. Brown. J. T. T., LL.D., Writer, Ashfield, 
Cambuslang. 

1921. Brown, Thomas, Lecturer and Chief Assistant, 

Department of Architecture and Building, The 
Ruyal Technical College, Glasgow, 43 Kings- 
house Avenue, Cathcart, Glasgow. 

1932. Brownlee. David Ango. Brownlee Cottage. 
(’oKtcii. Bi^huphI•igg•9. 

1893. Bruce, John, Inverallan, Helensburgh. 

1922. *Brun\vin, George Eustace, Havenngs, Rayne, 

Braintree, Essex. 


1908. Bryce, Peter Ross, 33 Craigmillar Park, 
Edinburgh. 9. 

1902. Bryce, Thomas H., M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, No. 2 The University, 
Glasgow. 

1922. Brtden, Robert Lockhart, B.L., Curator of 

Glasgow Art Galleries and Museum, Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Department, 12 Selborne 
Road, Jordanhill, Glasgow. 

1901. Buccleuch and Queensberry. His Grace 
The Duke of, K.T., Dalkeith House, Midlothian. 
1931. Buchanan, Alexander Grahame, M.B., Ch.B., 
8 Queen^buruugh Gardens, Hyndland, Glasgow. 
1927. Buchanan, Rev. Joseph. M.A., RaKtun Manse, 
Hawkhead Road, Paisley. 

1927. Bulloch, John Malcolm, M.A., LL.D., 45 

Doughty Street, London, W.C. 1. 
1887.*Burgess, Peter, View Ville, Drumnadrochit, 
Inverne».s. 

1925. Burnet, J. R. Wardlaw, Advocate, 60 
Northumberland Street, Edinburgh. 3. 

1892. Burnett, Rev. J. B., B.D., D.D., The Manse, 
Fetteres^o, Stonehaven. 

1911. Burnett, Rev. William, B.D., Restalrig Manse, 
31 Lismore Crescent, Edinburgh. 8. 

1925. Burns, John George, Sheritf-Substitute of 
Ross, County Buildings. Stornoway. 

1887. Burns, Rev. Thomas, C.B.E., D.D., F.R.S.E., 
Croton Lodge, 3a Chalmers Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, 0. 

1925. Burnside. Rev. John W., M.A., .505 Strath- 
martine Koad. Dundee. 

1928. Burrell, Sir William, Hutton Castle, Berwick- 

upon-Tweed. 

1927. Bushnell, George H., University Librarian, St 
Andrew^, 19 Queen's Terrace, St Andrews. 
1901. •Bute, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, K.T., 
Mount Stuart, Rothesay. 

1923. Cadi.ll, F. C. B., A.R.S.A., 30 Regent Terrace, 

Edinburgh. 7. 

1908. Cadell, Henry M., LL.D., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
trrange, Linlitligow. 

1920. Cairns, Adam, 21 Monreith Road, Newlands, 

Glasgow, S. 3. 

1931. Cai.der. Charles The Chestnuts, Darnaway, 
Forres. 

1921. *Caldf.r, Chvrles S. T., A.K.I.A.3., Assistant 

Architect. Kt»yal Comniisd.m on Aiu'ient Monu- 
ments (^cot,). 27 Yiuk Place, Ediiiburuh, 1. 
1930. C\ldeh, Willivm M., M.A., LL I)., F.B.A., 
Profes-iur of Greek, University of Edinburgh ; 
Editor of Classical lievieu' ; 58 St Alban’s 

Road, Edinburgh, 9. 
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1019.*Callaxder, Alexander D., Lellopitira. 
Ratnapura. Ceylon. 

1808. ♦Callander. J. GRAHAir, LL.D.. 11 0=;borne 
Terrace. Edinburgh, 12 . — Director of Mvsevm. 
1920, Callander. William A.. Writer, Rodona. 

Kelburn Avenue, Dumbreck, Glasgow. 

1931. Cameron, Archibald, M.A.. Regius Professor 
of Greek. The Univer'vity, King's College. 
Aberdeen. 

1910. Cameron, .8ir D. V., R.A., R.S.A.. R S. W., LL.D., 
Dun Eaglais, Kippen. 

1922. Cameron, Colonel Donald C.. C.B.E., M.A., 
K.A.S.C.. rn Cnx tV 1 o,. lo Cliaiiug 

Crn^-. Lnnd'tn. S.W. 1. 

1930. Cameron. Rev. .John Kirkland. The Man-e. 

Auchteihon^e, !uMi Dundee. 

1931. Cameron. Ketl, MayfieM, Thornhill Park, 

Sunderland, 

1905. Cameron-Swan, Capt.tin Donm.d. F.R.A.^.. 
Strathrnoie. Kalk Bay, Cape Province, -'outh 
Al'riea. 

1023, Campbell, Alexander, ComtnerGal Bank of 
Scotland, Ltd., Abington. 

1930. Campblif. CirxRr.r'. M.Ii.E . 127 llrnonihdl 

Ib’ive. Glasgow, W 1. 

1929. Campbell. Heoh Rankin, Ardfern. 1 Woodburn 
Rit.nl. A'evl.ind". . 

1030. Campbell. James A.. Glenbank." Dunblane. 
1917. (‘AMpBEir.. J. II. Maynl. Carbr<-ok. Bonlighera. 
Italy. 

1925.*Campbell, John Douglas-Boswell. 25 .Ainslie 
Place. Edinburgh. 3. 

1922. Campbell. John MacLeod, Tlie Captain of 
Saddcll Castle. Glen Saddell. by Carradale. 
Argvll. 

1922. Campbfit.. 'sheriff John Macma^ter. Rose- 

iinrimt. ( ampbeltr.un. Argvll. 

1931. Cant. Rev. At. \n. 11. D.. Man-e of Creichj 

Cupar-Eife. 

1901. Carlrxe. Gforde. 77 Ci-org** 'Mreet. Edin- 
burgh. 2 

1931. Cargill, '^ii John T.. Bart.. LL.D.. 10 

L'>\\ tiler Tei 1 ai e. ( da-'gov . 

1906. Carmichael, Evelyn G. M., O.B.E.. Barrister- 
at-La\\. MerHt‘uvii House, Newport, Salop. 

1923. Carn K o\-ARi'.T-rHvoTr, Lieut.-Col.. Balnanmnn, 

Brechin. 

1927. C krrk k, Willi \M A'orNr,. 91\ rindhorn Place. 
Edinburgh. 9. 

1922. Carrcthlrs. Arther Stanley-. A.C.A., Chart- 
land'', Purley (Elks Road, .'^.inderstead, 
Surrey. 

1031. Carsweli. Ronald. I. K LB. A.. 17 Salisbury 
Road, I'dinbui'gli, 9 


1896. Caw. Sir Jaaies L.. 14 Cluny Place. Edin 
burgh. 10. 

1929. Chalaiers. Francis, W.S.. 20Corrennie Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 10. 

1919. Chalaiers, Rev. Henry Reid. Abernyte Manse, 
Inchture, Perthshire. 

1926. Chalmers, John Harcls, Torretta del Vento, 

Molo Pieta, Malta. 

1928. Chaainey. MAlliaai. J.P., 15 Elgin Road, Dublin. 

1927. Charles. Joseph Boehrer. 92 Kings Road, 

Harrogate. Yorkshire. 

1927. Childe, Professor V. Gordon, B.Litt., F.S.A., 
Professor of Archaeology, The University, 
Edinburgh. 8. 

1901. Christie, Miss, Cowden Castle. Dollar. 

1910. Christison, Jaaies, J.P.. F.L.A., Librarian, 
Public Library, Montrose. 

1902. Clark, Archibald Brown, M.A., Profes,sor of 

Political Economy, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

1913. Clark. John R. W.. Westbank. Arbroath. Hon. 

Sherirt'-.Substitute for Angus. 

192]. Clark. Williaai Fordyce. HilDgarth, 12 
Woodhall Terrace, Juniper Green. 

1908. Clay, .\lexandeb Thomson, W8, 18 South 
Learincinth Gardens. Edinburgh. 4. 

1924. Clayton, Brian C., “ Wyeland'.," Here- 

ford'-hire. 

I 1929. C'LinoRD Mrs Elsie MarCtAret. Chandlers, 
Mit'.'iuibe, Glo''. 

1916. Clopston. Eric Crosby Townsend, 

M.R.C.8.(Eiig.). L.R.C.P.{Loiid.), Lavenham, 
.SiitYolk. 

1917. Clouston. j. Stoker. Smoogro House. Orphir, 

Orkney. 

1922. *CLorsTON. Ronalt* Gili.an, L.R.C.P. (Edin.), 

L R.C."^. (Edin.). 10 Carrington Street. Glas- 
gow, 4. 

1921.*Clocston. Thomas Harold. O.R.E.. Lang- 
skaill. 47 Cup-je Hill. Winibiednn. London, 
8 W. 2f). 

1929. Clow. Andrew. Solir-itur. AIrna Villa, Aber- 
fnldy, 

1905. Clyde, The Right Hon. Lord, LL.D., Lord 
Justice-General and Lord President of the 
Court of Ses^iun. 27 Moray Place. Edin- 
burgh. 3. 

191G.*Coates, Henry. Rydal. IVheatridge Lane, 
Ti'rrjuay. 

1901 ♦COCHRAS-P^TRICK, Mrs, IVoodsidc. Beith. 
1898,*CocHR\N-PATRrrK, Neil J. Kennedy, of Wood- 
side. Advocate, LadUaiid. B»ith. 

1923. Cochrane, Richaiond Inglis, 26 Abercromby 

Pla* e. Edinburgh. 3. 
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1919. *Cockbttrn, Captain Archibald Fhedehick, 

E.E. (T.F.), 32 St Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1929. CocKBURX, Rer. J. Hutchison. B.D., The 
Cathedral Manse, Dunblane. 

1928. *Coghili. .Jaaies M., Colzean, Viewlands Place, 

Perth. 

1920. *Collingwood, R. G., M.A., F.S.A., Pembroke 

College. Oxford. 

1924. Collins, Rev. George A'. M., B.A., 7 Ardgowan 
Squ.are, Greenock. 

1929. CoLLUAi, Miss V. C. C.. IVell Bottom, East 

Melbury. Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

1924. Colt, H. Dunscombe, c/o Farmer's Loan and 
Trust Co., 15 Cockspur Street. London, 

S.W. 1. 

1924. Colt, Ronald S. H., of Gartsherrie and North- 

field, B.A. (Oxon.)(no address), 

1921. *Colville, Captain Norman R.', M.C., Penheale 

Manor, Egloskerry, Cornwall. 

1909. COMRIE, John D., M.A., B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 
Lecturer on the History of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 23 Manor Place, Edin- 
burgh. 3. 

1931. CoNACHEE, HughMoeison, -Assistant .Secretary, 

Department of .Agriculture for .Scotland, 6 
Tweed Green, Peebles. 

1925. CoNACHEE. Peter -A., T.D.. Newtonbank. Forfar. 

1932. Connell, Williaai, 33ii JIain Street, Rufher- 

glen. 

1918. Cook, Davidson, Hightield, Huddersfield Road, 
Barnsley. A'orkshire. 

1924. Cook, John, W.S., (31 Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1920. CoRNELii's, Rev. William J. J., D.Litt., D.C.L., 
D.D.. M.A,, B.D., D.Sc., -A.K.C., F.R.Hist.S., 
C.F., etc,, -All Saints' Vicarage. Sumner Road, 
North Peckham, London, .S.E. 15. 

1911. CoBRiE, John, Burnbank, Moniaive, Dumfries- 
sliire. 

1913.*Coerie, John M., -Archaeologist to the Royal 
Commission on .Ancient and Historical Monu- 
ments of Scotland, 27 Vork Place, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

1920.*Cor3Ae, Kenneth Charles, of Rosely, Rubis- 
law, 75 Braid -Avenue, Edinburgh, 10. 

1927. Coup.AE, Rev. Robert, B.D., D.D., The Manse, 
Linlithgow. 

1918. Coupee, Rev. W. J., M..A., D.D., 20 Circus Drive, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

1891. CouTTs, Rev. -Alfred, Ph.D., B.D., Temple 
Manse, Gorebridge, Midlothian. 

1920.*Cowan, Robert Cr.aig, Eskhill, Inveresk, Mid- 
lothian. 


1931. CowE, Williaai, Tweedville, Thorburn Road, 
Colinton. 

1929. Cowie, -Alexander M., M.B., C.M., Glenrinnes, 
Dufftown, Banffshire. 

1929. CowiE, Morton J. H., -A.R.LB..A., “ Durris- 
deer,” St John's Road, Corstorphine, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1928. Cowie, Thoaias Rennie, Ravensleigh, 2 Syden- 

ham Road, Dowanhill, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1929. Cowles, Frederick I., Librarian, Swinton and 

Pendlebury Public Libraries. Elmhurst. Wors- 
ley Road, Swinton. Lancs. 

1893. *Cox, -Alfred W..Glendoick. Glencarse, Peithshire. 
1901 *Cox, Douglas H. (no address). 

1925. Craig-Bhowx. Brigadier-General E., D.S.O., 
9 Ainslie Place. Edinburgh, 3. 

1928. Craigie. John, Master Mariner, 4 Gill Pier, 
Westray, Orkney. 

1900. Cran, John. Backhill House, Musselburgh. 

1927. Cranstocn, Colonel C. J. Edaiondstoune, 

D.S.O., Corehouse. Lanark. 

191L*Craw. James Hewat, 5 Merchiston Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 10, — Secretary. 

1922. Crawford, James. 129 Fctheringay Road, 
Maxwell Park, Glasgow. 

1909. Crawford, Robert, Ochilton, 36 Hamilton 
Drive, Maxwell Park, Glasgow, 

1908. Crawford, Rev. Thomas, B.D„ The Elms, 
Wliitehou.se Loan. Edinburgh, 10. 

1901. »Cr.awford, The Right Hon. The Earl of, K.T., 

LL.D., Balcarres, Colinsburgh, Fife. 

10'20. Crawford. W. C., Earraid, I.othianburn, Mid- 
lothian. 

1931. Crichton, George, Banker, 6 Duncan Street, 

Eilinbiirgh, 9. 

1925.*Ceichton-Siuabt. The Lord Coluai, M.P., 22 
Mansfield Street, London, W. 1. 

1919. Crockett. Thoaias, M..A., D.Litt., 15 Langside 
Crescent, .Southgate, London, N. 14. 

1932, Crooks, E, E., F.C.I.I., Duiulurn. Whitecraigs, 

Renfrewshire. 

1932. Crooks, William -M., J.P.. Ardmere, Monifieth, 
-Angus. 

1932. Chosgrove, Rev. J. Pringle, M.-A., Minister of 
.■St Colmac',-. and .St Ninian's, The Manse, 
Marine Place. Rotiiesay, Bute. 

1925.*Cro33, -A. Robertson, M.C., B.-A., LL.B., 11 
Kicklee Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1886. Cbo-SS, Robert. Gog.ir Park, Corstorphine, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1924. Cruickshank, J.iaies, M estwood, Bucksburn, 
Aberdeenshire. 

1924. Cullen, -Alexander, F.R.I.B..A., F.S.L, 92 
Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 
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1922. CcLi-EX, William Johxstox, 7 Howard Street, , 
Edinburgh. 4. 

1907. CuMMixG. Alexan'der D., Headmaster, Public 
School, Callander. 

1919. Ct’JiiiiXG, Alexander .S., M.D., 18 -Ainslie Place, | 

Edinburgh. 3. I 

1927. Ct'MMiNG. Victor James, 8 Grosvenor Terrace, I 

Gla-gow. W. 2. j 

1893. CcNNiNGTON, Captain B. Howard. 33 Long 1 
Street, Devizes. Wiltshire. j 

1922. CvNYNGHAjiE, Edwin Blair. Broomficld. Moni- 
aive. Duiufrie-,„hire. 

1893.*Cerle, Alexander 0., ('.V.O.. F..S.A., 8 
South Leanannth Ijardeiis, Edinburgh. 4. — 
Lihi'oriti n. 

1889.*Cvele, James, LL.D,, F.S..4.., Priorwood, Mel- 
rose , — Curatof of Museum. 

1879.*Cl-ksiteu, Major J.ames Walls, 5t> Braid Koad. i 

Edinburgh. 10. | 

1931. IlAI.GKTTV, .VliTHER B I RNKs-.. M.l) , I.o^^leh.lll. i 
Lift, .-tnaus. I 

1924. Dalgleish, Rev. George W., .M.A., The .South I 

Manse, Culsalmond, liisch, .\berdeeushire. i 
1883. Dalrvmple. The Hon. .-sir Hew H.. K.C.V.o.. | 
2 1 Regent Terrace. Edirilnirgli. 7. ' 

1913. D.alvell, Major .Sir James. Bt., The Binns, | 
Linlithgow. ; 

1925. Dalziel, .Mrs Frank, .Sydney Lo.lge, White. 

liouse Loan, Edinburgh. 10. 

1920, Davidson. .Alfred Robert, Invernalmven, 

■Abernetliy, Perthshire. 

1924. Davidson, George, S Thistle Street, Aberdeen. 

1925. Davidson, George M., Architect and Surveyor. 

Id King .'Street, .•stilling, 

1024. Davidson, Hcgh, BraeJale, Lanark. 

1920. D.ividsos'. .J.ames. Treasurer. The Carnegie 
Trust for tlie Universities of .Scotland, 59 
Moriiing'ide Park, Edinburgh, lo. 

19.3il. Damdson, M.i|or Jcmi.s Milne. Lyinionil. 
Aslitpad. Surrey. 

HwiD^oN. M.. (i.U.i:., !■'.( 2 Loihvipw 

Tprrarp. 

l>Avu>. K**\. [.'i)W_\RD J, F,. F.I5.S.A.. .'»o 

<h',intfi,nii Fit, id. iriirf-m. ni.idl-.rd. 

1025. Dawson. A. Bash^ll. Misbourne, Fhalfont St 

Giles, Bucks. 

ilC'T. *ItAw>oN. li.. r.i: -n.e.. F.IFS-L.. FeJluu 

of (lip K' pyal ^Ofipty i if Mndicirn*. Hum. Litirarian 
tu tlu* (.(.riHiratinu ..f Llnyd^. 2^ Grange Koad. 
Barup^. Ijiiiduii. 13. 

1323. He Blouue. TitP Wn. P:.\-Ar.-hdpacon. 

La'K Tile Bi•^h(^p>tokp 

Hant't. 


1915. De Latoue, Countess Vikcekt Baillet^ The 
Beehive, Uigirii'jh, Dunvegan, Skye. 

19*2*2. Deas. Geosge Brown'. Architect and Civil 
Engineer. Lu-^siebaiik. hytehuuse Avenue, 
Kirkcaldy. 

1923.*Dicksox, Arthur Hope Drummoxh. 15 Wood- 
lands Terrace, Glasgevs, C.3. 

1023. Dickson. Walti k. "Lynedoch/ Elcho Terrace, 

PoTtobelln. 

1895. Dickson, William K., LL.D . Advocate. 8 
Gloucester Plai e. Edinburgh, 3. 

1910. Dinwoodie. John. Deira. Crietf. 

1910. Dixon, Ronald Al'dley Martineau, of 
Theariie, F.R.S.E., F.G.S,, F.R.G.S., Thearne 
Hall, near Beverley, Vurkshire. 

1923. Dobbie. Sir Joseph. 10 Learrnorith Terrace, 

Edinburgh, 4, 

1925. Dobbie. Lady, 10 Learmunth Terrace. Edin- 
burgh. 4. 

1331. I>OBiF. Marryat R.. Keeper cf Manuscripts, 
Xaliniial Library ol .Scotland. 23 ('argil Terrace, 
r.dinburgh. 5. 

1931. Doici. Major William Howie, C.E.. (xordon 
Stie.d. Elgin. 

1919.*Don\ld. Alexander Graham. M.A., F.F.A., 
18 Carlton Terrace, Edinburgh, 7. 

1919. Donald, James S., 10 .Scott Street, Perth. 

13.3o, Donald, John. 73 Dempster Street, Greenock. 

1910, Donn, Robert, Training College, Dunedin, New 

Zealand. 

1911. *DorGLAs. John, 6 St Mary's Grove, Barne.s 

Common, London, S.W. 13. 

1913. Douglas, Loudon M., F.R.S E., New park, Mid- 
Calder, Mullothiati. 

1927. Douglas, Mi^s Muriel M. 0., M.A., Herons 
(xate. 40 Eastbury Kuad, Watfurd. 

1927. Douglas. Percival Howard, Architect, Herons 
('a(4‘, 40 Ka^tluiry Knad, Watford. 

1924. Douglas, Major Robert E., 15 Merchiston 

Avenue, Edinburgh. 10. 

1910. Dou(;t.\s. William. 30 Inverleith How, Edin- 
burgh. 4. 

1924. Douglas, Brigadier-General W. C., C.B., D.S.O., 

J.P. and D.L. for the County of Forfar, Brigton, 
Douglastown, by Forfar. 

1927. Dow, J. (Jordon, Sulieitur and Joint Town Clerk, 
Millburn Houm*, Trail, Fife. 

1925. Dow^ETT, J^^rL^ H. H. MacGregor, Habaui, 

Terntoiy of X^u (hiiuea. 

1929. Drcmmond, Mr. Andrew L., Eadie Church 
Man^c Alva, .■Stirlingshire. 

1900.»Dbummond, James W., Westeilands. .St.iling. 
1595 *DauMMOND-MoRAY, Cant. W. H., of Aber- 
cauney, CnetY. 
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1930. DuFF-DrxBAR, Mrs Kenneth J., Hempriggs 
House. Wick. 

1902. Duff-D UNBAR, Mrs L., of Ackergill, Aekergill 
Tower, Wick, Caithne.ss. 

1930*DrMFEiE''. The Riglit Hon. Tlip Earl ol. IT Queen 
Anne's Gate. Lonchni. S.W. 

1920. *DrNCAN. Alexander MacLauchlan. A.R.I.B.A.. 

Chinese Maritime Customs, Shanghai, China. 
1909. Duncan, Rev. David. Korth Esk Manse, 
Musselburgh. 

1917. Duncan. David, J.P., Parkview, Balgay Road, 
Dundee. 

1924. Duncan, George, Advocate, 60 Hamilton Place, 
Aberdeen. 

1930. Duncan, John J., 35 Conuston Road, Edin- 
burgh. 10. 

1927. Duncan, Miss K.vthleen Marguerete, 4 Charles 

Street, London. W. 1. 

1928. Duncan. Percival C., lOl/l Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 

1932. Duncan, Robert. M.A.. 294 ^trathmarfine 
Road. Dundee. 

1921. Dundas. R. H.. M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 
1932. Dunlop. G. A.. Director of Municipal Mumuuu 

and Art Gallery, 52 Cliester Road. Warrington, 
Lancs. 

1923. Dunlop. Miss, of .Sliieldhill, Biggar, 

1923, Dunlop, Rev. William, M.A.. St David's Manse, 
Buckhaven, Fife. 

1927. Durand, Captain Philippe, Curator of the 
People’s Palace Museum. Glasgow Green, 
Glasgow, S.E., 88 Holmlea Road, Cathcart, 
Glasgow. 

1922. Dwelly, Edward, Kenilworth Road, Fleet, 

Hants. 


1924. Eades, George E., M.A., L.C.P., Bon Accord, 
209 Peckham Rye, London, S.E. 15. 

1927. Easterbrook, Arthur Blake. Balnagowan, 
MurrayfiMd Drive, Edinburgh. 12. 

1913. Edgar, Rev. Williaji. B.A.. B.D., Kinning Park 
Manse, 10 Maw ell Drive. Pollokshields, 
Glasgow. S. 1. 

1909. Edington. ('olonel George Henry. T.D.. D.I.,.. 
M.D.. D.Sc.. F.F.P.-!.. 20 Wood-id*- Place. 
Glasgow, C. 3. 

1921. Edwards. Arthur J. H.. Assistant Keeper, 
National Mu-cum of Anti([iiitie-. 8 Carfrae 
Road. Blackhall. Edinburgh. 4. 
1892.*Edwards, John, LL.D., F.K.S.E.. 4 Gr»*at 
Western Tt-rrace, Gia.sgo\v. 

1904. Eeles. Franck (’arolu-. F.U.Hi-t.>.. 13 

Millhaiik, London, S.W. 1. 


1929- Egeeton, Major-General Granville G. A.,C.B., 
7 luverleith Place. Edinburgh. 4. 

1021. Eggleton, James, Director of Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery and Mu^eum, Cainplull House, Queen's 
Paik, (jlasgov. S. 

1923.*Elphinstone, The Right Hon. Lord, K.T., 
LL.I>., Carberry Tower, Musselburgh. 

1920. Evans, Charles, Collingwood. 69 Edward Road, 
Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 

1930. Ewing, Turner, D.S.O., 18 Lennox Street, 
Edinburgh. 4. 

1929- Eyles, Victor Ambrose, of H.M. Geological 
Survey, Clarendon Hou-^e, Clayton Street, W.. 
New cast le-oii-Tyne. 

1925. Eyre-Todd, George, J.P., Auchenlarich, by 
Balloch. 


1020. Fairbairn, Archibald, Wellwood, Muirkirk, 
Ayrshire. 

1923. Fairlie, Reginald F., A.R S..!.. Architect, 7 
.\inslie Place. Edinburgh. 3. 

1912. Fairweather, Wallace, D.L., Mearns Castle, 
Renfrewshire. 

1921. Farmer, Henry George. M.A., Ph.D.,M.R.A.S., 

2 Woodlands Drive, Glasgow, C. 4. 

1922. Favell, Richard Vernon, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 

Penberth, St Ruryan, S.O , Cornwall. 

1920. Ferguson. Frederic Sutherland. The Home- 

stead. Avenue Road. Southgate. London, N. 14. 
192$. Ferguson. Frederick Anerley. Duncraig, 
Castle Street. Brechin. 

1030. Ferguson. H\rry Scott, W.S., 2 Briarwood 
Terrace, AVe-t Faik Road, Dundee. 
1899.*Findlay. James Leslie, Architect, 10 Eton 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 4. 

1928. Findlay, Mrs Jessie P.itrick, The Loaning, 
Krnnoway, Fife. 

1921. Finlayson, Rev. William Henry, The Rectory, 

Framingham Pigot, Norwich. 

1925.*Fish, Thomas AVilson, J,P., M.Inst.N.A., Kirk- 
lands, Dunbar, 

192 L Fleming, Alexander M\cKenzie, 87 Cowgate, 
Dundee. 

1922. *Fleming, John Arnold. Locksley. Helensburgh. 
1928. Flett. Jame'^. A.I.A.A.. Hillhead, Bankend 

Road. Dumfries. 

1020. Flood, Rev. P. J., D.D.. The Presbytery, 
Dalheth. Tullcros^. Glasgow. 

1931. Fordyce. AAilliam, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 17 

AA'alker >treet. lidinburgli. 3. 

1911.*Foh-yth. AA'illivm. F.R.C.S.E.. c/o Messrs 
Living-tone N Dick-nn. 39 Melville Street, 
Edinburgh, 3. 
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1906.*Fot:lkes-Koberts, Arthur Westwood. Goring- 
on-Thames. 

1923. Frankeyx, Charles A. H., M.D. (Laus.), M.B., 
B.S. (Lond.), M.A. (111.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
L.R.C.P. (Loud.). F.R..S Medicine, Membre de 
la Societe .Sui^^e d'Heraldique, “ Greeiibank. * 
154 .Sandgate Road. Fl)lkston^^. Kent. 

1932. Fraser, Rev. Ewrx. Frray EaM Manse, Muir of 
Ord. Ross-shire. 

1921. Fraser, George Maceat, Solicitor and Banker, 

Summerlea House. Portree, Skye. 

1926. Fraser, Harry D.. M.A.. The Schoolhouse, 
Lauder. 

1926. Fraser, John, M.C.. M D., F.R C.S.E., Regius 
Professor of Clinical Surgery. University of 
Edinburgh. 32 Moray Place. Edinburgh. 3. 

1922. Fraser. Captain The Rev. Joseph R.. F.R.S.E., 

The >'ew Manse, Kinnefl, Inverbervie. 

1917. Fraser, Willi \5r, 212 Causewayside, Edin- 
burgh, 0, 

1930. Frost. Joh.v .Maurhe, Aldersyde, Broomhill 
Road. Aberdeen. 

1922. Fyfe, WiLLUii. F.S.Sc.. 139 Guildtord Road. 

Portsmi*uth. ' 

1930 Gair. G Robert. 30 Tln^ Av4‘riue. Huyton, 
South Lanca-'hire 

1929. Galbraith, Hr J. J.. 4 Park Stre^-t, Ding- 
V all. 

1924. Galloway, A. RcDOLr, O.B.E., M.A., M.B., 

C.M., 250 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

1920. *<t.^lloway. Thomx" L.. Advo^ut**. Au' hendrane. 

by Ayr. 

1929. Gammie. Ale.’cayxjer. Ji.>urnali'«t and Author, 
105 Mu'^'.park Ihivf, Gla'?gow. S.W. 2. 

1918. Garden', William, Advocate in Aberdeen, 4 

Rubislaw Terrace. Aberdeen. 

1925. Gardner. GEORr.E. M.C., The Kihl-h* House. 

Greenock Road, Paisley. 

1915. Gardner, James, Solicitor, Ciunic, Paisley. 

1926. Gardner, John C., B.L,. Ph.O., Solicitor, 

Curdou an, Stonehaven. 

1921. Gardner, WiLLorciiBY, F.S.A., Y Berlfa, 

Deganwy, Xorth M'ales. 

1923. Garrett. Matthew Lavrif. 1 Welter Coate-, 
Garden-. Edinburgh, 12. 

1919. rTA- 55 . John. M.A., Olrig^ Carluke, Lanark- 

shire, 

1926. Gauld, H. Drummond, AUandale, .Saughtfui 
K'l'id. f I'dinburglK 12. 

1911. Gawthorf. Walter E., 11 Tufton Street, 
We-stinin-ter, London. S.W. 1. 
l930.*GrBi!, ^ir Ai.i.wnder, G.B.E., C.B., Queen 
ArineS Lodge. We>timnster, London, S.W. 1, 


1923. Gibb. John Taylor. High Street, Mauchline, 

Ayrshire. 

1923. Gibson, Andrew. J.P.. M.B , F.R.C.S. (Eklin.), 

St Brinnans. Baillie-ton. near Glasgow. 

1912, Gibson, John, c o The Briti-h Linen Bank. 
Glasgow. 

1020. Gibson. John, F.S.A.. F.C.S.. Hallgarth House. 
Hexham, N'orthumberland. 

1924- Gibson. .Iohn. 10 Piirig Street. Leith. Ediii- 
hur 2 :h. 6. 

1903-*Gibson. William. M.A.. 202 Via Xomentana. 
Rome. 137. 

1922, Gillespie. John. L.R.I.B.A.. F'.R.S.A.. 50 Ken- 
mure Street, Pollok^hlplds. Glasgow. 

1916. Gillies, William. LL.D,. 23 University Gar- 
dens, Glasgow. 

1924. Gillies, Rev. William A.. B.D . The Manse, 

Kenmore. Perthshire. 

1924. Gillon, Stair Aonew, Advocate, Solicitor of 
Inlarel Revenue Pitliver. Dunterinlirie. Fife. 

1926. (iiLMoi'R John. 24 Kine-aert^ Ud.id. t athcart. 
<Tla-i;'»w. "S. 4 

1883. Gilmocr, Brigadier-General Sir Robert 
G., Bt.. C.B.jC.V.O., D.S 0.. of Craigmillar, The 
Inch. Liberton. Edinburgh. 9. — V ice-Fre.-i^dei^t. 
1022. Gilruth. James Davie. M..V,. M.D,. Hyde 
Park IIou.se. Arbroath. 

1922. Girvan. Ritchie. M.-V.. University Lecturer, 
Ekadasha. Eglinton Drive. Glasgow. W. 2. 
1912.*Gladstone, Hugh S., M..V., F.R S.E., Capenoch, 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

Glover. R^v. Jaml- Anderson, Murra\'lield 
Maii-e. Baniiueklmiu. 

1921. Gordon, Rev. James Bryce, Tlie Manse, 
Oldhamstocks, Cookburnspath. 

1009. CiORDON, James Tennant, O.B.E., Chief Con- 
stable of Fife and Kinross. Sandilands. Cupar, 
Fife. 

1927. Gourlxy. William Rdbi.rt. T .'^.L. C.I.E., 

Kenbank, Dairy. Kirkrudliright^ldre. 
lOlS.^GRAHiM. Axor-. M.A.. F.E.. r/o The Quebec 
Furest Industries Association. Ltd.. 120 Ste 
Anne -Street. Quebec. P.(^.. Canada. 

1917. Graham. J \mk-. Gerard. Caj)tuin, 4tb Battalion 
The Highland Light Infantry. Quinta do 
AIv<*r. 117 Rua A/evedo. Coutiiiho. Oporto, 
Portugal. 

1920. Graham, James Maxtonf. C.A.. 14 Randolph 
Crescent, Edinburgh, 3. 

1924, Grahame, Lieut. -Col. George Campbell, of 
Over Glenny, Ingleholm, North Berwick. 
lN8b. Gk\nt. F. j., W.>. C.V.O.. LL.D., Lord I.yon 
hurj of Arms, H.M Geneial Register House, 
Edinburgh. 2. 
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1928. Graxt, Miss I. F., Balnespick, Tomatin, Inrer- 

ness-shire. 

1929. Grant, John, 27 Comely Bank Street, Edin- 

burgh, 4, 

1930. Grant. Walter G., of Truniiand. Hiilhead, 

Kirkwall, Orkney. 

1931. Grant. William .Enea^:. Alpha Cottage. Union 

Street. Kirkintilloch. 

1915. Gray, William Forbes, F.R.S.E., 8 Mansion- 

house Road, Edinburcrh. 0. 

1927. Geeig, Francis, Lindean, Barony Terrace, 

Coratorpliine, Edinburgh, 12. 

1928. Geeig, William Mackif. " Orphir." A'*hgri»ve 

Ritad We^t. Aberdeen. 

1922. Grieve, Jajies, 51 Terregles Avenue, Pollok- 
shields. Glasg(»w. S. 1. 

1922. Grieve, William Grant, 10 Queensferry Street, 
Edinburgh, 2, 

1909, GriLD, James, B.A. (Fond.). L C.P.. F.E.I S 

(no address). 

1920. Guild, James Harrower, W.S., 5 Coates 
Gardens, Edinburgh. 12. 

1910. Gunn, George, F.E.I.S., Craigmerten, Wick. 

1931. Gunn, John, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., 02 Blacket 

Place. Edinhui'gli. 9. 

1011. Gunson, Rev. Ernest Sherwood, M.A., The 
Manse of Xew Monkland. by Airdrie. 
1907.*Guthrte, Charles, W.S., 3 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh. 2, 

1927. Guthrie. Douglas. M.D.. F.R.C.S., 4 Rothesay 
Place, Edinburgh. 3. 

1924. Guthrie, Miss Helen Lingard, Carnoustie 
House, Carnoustie. 

1905. Guthrie, Thomas Mu'lf, Solicitor. Royal 
Bank of Scotland. Brechin. 

1930. Guy. John. M.A..85 Wuverlev 'Street, (ireen.ick 


1921. Hall, Mrs J. Macalister, of Killean, Killean 

House, Tayinloan, Argyll. 

1929. Halliday, Thoaias Mathieson. c/o Messrs 
Barton ic .Sons. 11 Forrest Road, Edinburgh. 1. 
1928. Hamilton, Mis> Dorothea E., 48 India Street, 
Edinburgh. 3, 

1925. Hamilton, James. J.P,. 20 Finlay Drive, 

Dennistoun, Glasgow, E. 1. 

1926. Haaiilton, Major Jaaies Alex.ander Frederick 

Henry, 18 George Street, Edinburgh. 2. 

1922. *Ha>iilton, John. Punta Loyola, Patagonia, 

South America. 

1901.*Haaiilton of D^lzell, The Right Hon Lord, 
K.T., C.V.O.. DalzeU, Motherwell. 

1919. Hanna, Miss Chalaiers, Dalnasgadh, Killie- 
crankie, Perthshire. 


1925. Hanna, William Geaimill Chalaiers, O.B.E., 

C.A., G Lennox Street, Edinburgh, 4. 

1922. Hannah, Hugh, Solicitor, 6 St Bernard's 
Crescent, Edinburgh, 4. 

1926. Hannah, Ian C., M.A., F.S.A., The Whim, 

Lamancba, Peeblesshire. 

1911. Hannan, Rev. Thoaias, M.A., The Rectory, 

Links Place, Musselburgh. 

1912. Hannay, Robert Kerr, LL.D., H.M. Historio- 

grapher in Scotland, Fraser Professor of 
Scottish History. University of Edinburgh, 
5 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. 7. 

1924. Harding, William, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S., Royal 
Societies Club, St James's Street. London, 
S.W. 1. 

1920. Harding, William Gerald. F.K.S.E.. M.K.S.L.. 
f'.K.Hist.S.. F.L.S., Peckwuter Huii'-e. Charing, 
Kent. 

1903.*Harris. Walter B.. Marlborough Club, Pall 
Mall, London. S.W. 1, 

1927. *Harrison, Edward S.. The Bield. Elgin. 

1905. Harvey, Willl\m, J.P., Kethercrag. 71 Black- 
ness Avenue, Dundee. 

1922. Hay, .Vlexandek Mackenzie, pAlitor of Thp 
Statist, 51 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

1927. Hay, Major Malcolm V., Seaton, Old Aber- 

deen. 

1922. Haycraft. Frank W., "The Laurels,” Flam- 
stead End, Clie.sliunt. Herts. 

1024. Hemp. Wilfrid J.. F.S.A.. Secretary. Ancient 
Monuments rommission for Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. Minshul). High Wycombe. Bucks. 
192T.*Henoken. Hugh O'Keill, 100 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Mass., U.S.A. 

1902. Henderson. Adam, B.Litt.. University Library, 
Glasgow. 

1928. Hendprson. Allan Macfarlane, W.S.. 23 

Grosvenor Street. Edinburgh. 12. 

1930. Henderson, Miss Dorothy M., Kilchoan, 

Kilmelfurd, Argyll. 

1928. Henderson. Rev. (iLoiuu: !>.. B.l)., D.Litt., 
Pr«*U‘s>,or of I’hurch History iu the Uiiivei’Nity 
of Aberdeen. 41 College Bound". Aberdeen. 
1889.*Henderson, James Stewxrt, 1 Pond Street, 
Hamp.stead, London, X.W. 3. 

1927- Henderson. MUs Sybil Horn. Xether Parkley, 
Linlithgow . 

1926. Henderson, Thomas, J.P., Actuary of The 
Savings Bank of Glasgow, 5 Belmont Crescent, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 

1931. Hlnderons, Williaai. M.A.. bti Baird Drive, 

Saughtonhall. Edinburgh, 12. 

1920 Hepburn, W. Watt, 23 Beechgrove Terrace, 
Aberdeen. 
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1891. HerrieS, Lieut. -rolonel AVilliam !>., of . Spotted, j 
Spottes Hall, Dalbeattie. i 

1887. Hewiso>', Rev. J. Kin'g, M.A., D.D., Eingsmede, - 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

1920. Hewisov. Johx Reid. Pierowall, Weatray, 
Orkney. 

1928. Hill. Oeobge Hahold. F.R.A.I.. 82 Euns- 
lield Road. Buxton. 

192b. Hoare, Thomas Williaii, Tighnloan. Xairn. 
1926. Hogarth, James, Brunstane House, Porto- 
bello. 

1923. Hoile. Hen-rt John. M.A,. M.B., Ch.B., 1-1-5 
High street. Montrose. 

1919. Hglrourn'. Professor Iak B. Stoughton, M.A. 
(Oxon.. F.R.U.S.. Penkaet Castle. Peneaitland. 
Edinburgh. 

IOOO.^Holms, John A . Eorurakin, Bishoptoii, Kenfiew- 
shire. 

1925. Home, The Right Hon. The Earl of, K.T., 

LL.D,. The Hii'ael, CuUUtreain. 

1014. Ho.me. Cordon C.. Major. R..V '^.C,. Parliann-nr 
.Mansi"!!". Victuria Street. London. S.W. 1. 

1926. Hood, Mrs Violet M., Midfield, Lasswade. 

1928. Hope, Rev, Leslie P.. M.A., Pii.D., 9 Bute 

Mansions, Hillhead .Street. <!tIasgo\v, W. 2. 

1927. Hopkirk, Rev. Dudlet Stu.abt. M.A., B.D., 

B.Litt. (O.xon.), IS Regent Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 

1922. Horne, John, *' Norland, " L<mgbaiik R"dd, 

A} r. 

1923, *Hornel, Edward Atkinson', Brougtiton House, 

Kirkcudbright. 

1904. Hokton-Smith, Lionel Gr.xh.am Houton. M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, 58 Clarendon Road, Holland 
Park, London. W. 1 1. 

1932. IhrrcHKi'*, Mrs Penelope.. Mid-Dvkebar. 
Paisley. 

1927. Hoult, James. 12 Brt'okland Road, Stoney- 

endt. Liv*'rp'>'l, 

1892. Houston. Rev. A. M'Xkill, M.A., B.D., D. L>., 
J.P., Tlif* Manse, Auchterderran. Cardenden, 
Fife. 

1928. Houston. Keyworth L . F.K.G.*^ . St Bernard s, 

Tlie Kid^puay. Rothley. Leicester, 

1932. How. Li*‘uteiuiiit-<. "ininaiider Geokoe Evelyn 
P\(.i-T. Royal Navy (Ih-tired). 7 rharlutte 
>(juaiv. Kdinburgh. 2 

1925.*How\ud de Walden, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Seafcrd Huu>e, lamdon, .S.W, 1. 

1889.*Howden, Charles R. A., .\dvocate. Sheriff- 
Substitute of Inverness, Elgin, and Nairn, 
Sle-riff Court, Elgin. 

1886. Howden. John M.. C.A.. 11 Etnn Terrace, 
LiUnt-iugh. 4. 


1929. Howell. Rev. Alexander R.. M.A. . Minister of 

PaiMey Abbey, The Abbey Huu>e. Ca^tlehead. 
PaiMey. 

1922. Hughes. Mrs Edith M. B.. A.R.I.B. A., Cardrona. 

Dunblane, Perthaliire. 

1930. *HrME, Lieut. -C"I. Edgar Erskine. M.C., 

U.^. Army. B.A.. M.A.. M.D.. LL.D., D.Litr.. 
Dr. P.H..D.T.M.. Sc.D.. The Magnolias. Frank- 
fort. Kentucky. 

1910. Hunter. Andrew, 48 Garscube Terrace, Murray- 

held. Edinburgh, 12. 

1927. Hunter, John. .Uiehenreuch. by Brechin, Angus. 
l921.*HuNTER Thomas Dunoan, J.P.. 11 Gloucester 

Place, Edinburgh. -3. 

1926. Hunter, Thomas M.aclellan, Solicitor. Union 
Bank House, Stranraer. 

1912. Hy'slop, Robert, F.R.Hist.S., 5 Belle Vue 

Crescent, Sunderland. 

1923. Inches, Colonel Edward J., D.L.. 88 Princes 

Street, Edinburgh. 2. 

1908. Inglis, Alan, .\rt Master, .Arbroath High School, 
4 Osborne Terrace. Millgate Loan, Arbroath. 
1904. Inglis, Francis Caird, Rock House, Calton Hill, 
Edinburgh, 7- 

1911. *1nglis, Harry R. G.. 10 Dick Place, Edin- 

burgh. 9. 

1906.*Inglis, John A,, Kmg‘s and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer, 13 Randolph Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1928. Inglis, John A., B.Sc.. Portnalung Schoolhouse, 

Carhust. by SUgaehan, Portree, Isle of Skye. 
1920. Innes, Tho3ias, of Learney and Kinnairdy, 
Cnrnck Pai'<tini'(int r>f 35 Inverleith Row, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

1928.*Irvine, Andrew Bain, J.P., F.R.G.S., Waveriey, 
49 Pahncrstuu Ru.id. Bones Park. London, 
N. 22. 

I 1923. Irvine, Quentin H. I., Barra Castle, Oldmel- 
^ drum, Aberdeenshire. 

1913. Jackson, George Erskine, O.B.E.. M.C., W.S., 

26 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 1. 

1923. Jackson, .'-tewart Douglas, 73 West George 
I Street, Glasgow. 

1018. .Iajiieson, James H., 14 Scienne.s Gardens, 
Edinburgli, 9. 

1923. Jayituson, John Boyd, M.D., F.It.C.S.E., 43 
(><«rge Square*. Edinburgh, 8. 

I 1922. Jehu. Thom vs John, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
I Geology. University of Edinburgli, 35 Great 

1 King Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

; 191G.Mohns(jn, John Bolvm, C.A., 12 Granby Road, 
Edinburgb, 9, — Treamrer. 
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1902.*Johxstos, Alfred Win-ile, Architect, 29 Ash- | 
burnham Mansions. Chelsea. London. S.W. 10. 

1907. JOHXSTOX, IVlLLI.VSI C.iJIPBELL, LL.D.. W.S., I 
Deputy-Keeper of His Majesty’s Signet, 19 j 
IValker Street. Edinburgh, 3. ! 

1892. Johnstone, Henry, M.A. (Oron.), 69 North- 
umberland Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1898. JON.4S, Alfred Ch.^kles, Locksley, Tennyson 
Road, Bognor, Sussex. 

1931. Jones, Don.ild Herbert, ,3.5 HilIAde, Neath, 
Glam. 

1930. Jones, .Mrs Enid Poole. Glyn. West Kilbride, 
.'lyrshire. 

1928. Jones, H. R., Retired Planter. 40 Charlotte 
.Square, Edinburgh. 2. 

1922. JoEBERT, Felix, .In hiteot, 2 .Jubilee Place, 
Chelsea, London, .S.IT. 3. 


1917. K.\tf.e, Robert M'CrLLOCH, Coniston, Glasgow 
Road. Kilmarnock. 

1910. K.\y. Ahthi'R. Il.li -S.-l.. J.P.. I',.-'..!.. 11 Regent 

Terrace. Edinburgh. 7. 

1929. K.iY, J.XMES CrxNiNGH.xrt. Highway Engineer, 

Grove Cottage. Stow. Midlothian. 

1922.*Keilleh, Alex.lnder, of Morven. Ballater, 
-kberdeenshire. 

1928. Keilleh, Mrs Veeonh.'.\ M.. E.R..1.I.. Morven, 
nr. Ballater, Aberdeenshire. 

1911. Kennedy, Alex.yndeh, KeniruU House, Hamil- 

ton Drive. Bothnell. 

1911. Kennedy, Ale.x.lndee Burgess, 1 Randolph 
Place. Edinburgh, 3. 

1924. Kennedy, John, 207 Kenmure Street, Follok- 
shield^, Glasgow . S. 1. 

1930. Ki;NNEDY. Peter. M,.\., 20 Northtield Terrace, 

Edinburgh, 8. 

1921. Kennedy, Wii.Li.tM, of Low Glengyre, Kirk- 
colm, Stranraer. 

1928. Kennedy, lViLLi.iM Dow, M.A., Director of 

Education ( iianllshire). EarNinount. Keith. ! 
1907. Kent, Benjamin 1Villi.\m John, Tatefield Hall, j 
Becknitbsbaw, Harrogate. | 

1910. Ker, Charles, M..A.. C.-l.,8 Montgomerie Cres- ] 
cent, Glasgow, IV. 2. j 

1929. Kerr, Rev. Alexander Fleming. Pb.D.. ! 

Minister of Kinkcll .ind Maddert.v, High , 
Manse, Maddcrty. Crieff. 

1889. Kerr, Andrew William, F.R.S.E., 81 Great 
King -Street. Eilinbuigli. 3. 

1896. Kerr, Henry F., A R LB A., 12 E.ist Cl.iremont j 
Street, Edinburgh. 7. ' 

1927. Kerr. Murdo, J.P . 31 Gillesjiie Cre'ceiit. Edin- 
burgh. 10. 


1927. Kerr, Robert, M..1., Keeper of the Art and 

Ethnographical Departments, Royal Scottish 
Museum. 34 IVarclie Road, Edinburgh, 5. 

1920. Kerr. Walter Hume. M.-4.. B.Se.. F.R.S.E., 
Glenfriars, Jedburgh, Roxburghshire. 

1911. *KLrCHEN. W. T., W.S.. 1 Jeffrey Avenue, 

Blackhall. Edinburgh, 4. 

1928. Killick. Mrs R. R., Clifton Hall, Ratho. 

1912. *King, Charles, F.S.Sc. Lond.. F.C.S.,21 Newton 

Place, Glasgow. 

1926. King, Mrs F.liz.a Margaret, of .\rntomy. Port 
of Menteith, Perthshire. 

1!H2.’*King, Sir Joh.n IVestai.l, lU., 3 Prince's 
Gardens. Lriinlon. N.^V. 7. 

1926. Kinnear, M'illiam Fraser Anderson, Cole- 

brooke, Milngavie. 

1930. Kirk, Robert. M.B . Ch.B,. B 'c,. Rrnlgeiid 
.Manse. Rothesay, I'le of Bute. 

1919. Kirkness. William, c 'o Giimi, 2-30 Dairy Road, 

Edinburgh, 11. 

1890. Kibkp.athiok. John CJ., W.S.. 2 Belford Park, 
Edinluirgh, 4. 

1927. Kirkwood. James ino address). 

1922. Klein, Walter G.. F.S..4., 7 Eldon Road, 
London. N.W. 3. 

1922. Kneen. Miss F. Beatrice, Ballaerye, BalLuigh, 
Isle of Man, 

1928. Knight. Rev. G. .1. Frank. M..4., D.D., F.K..S.E.. 

10 Hillheiul Street, Gla^g(l\I. W. 2. 

1900. Knowles. Captain IVilliam Henry. F.S.a.. 

Cheslield. Abbey Road. Malvern. 

1928. Knox. Rev. Thomas Dohson, Cungregational 
Manse, -lirdrie. 

1924.*Knox, M'illiam Barb, Ryetield. Dalr.t, Ayrshire. 

1922. L.tCAii.i.E. .\RMAND D . ( Aivli^olugist , Wellcome 

Historical Medical Museum). "Ardlui." 11 Sud- 
buiy Heights .4 venue. Greenford, .Middlesex. 
1910.»L.\idler, Percy M'ard. Medical Ofl’icer of 
Health. City Hall, East London. C.P., South 
Atriea. 

1928. Laing. George Smith. M.B.E., J.P.. Soliotur 

and Town Clerk, Gleiitarff. Inverness. 

1920. Lamb. Er-nest IL. M..4. (Hons.) Edin.. Rector 

of Lan.ark Grammar School. The Rectory, 
Lanark. 

1923. Lamb. Kcv. George. B.D.. Bei-cliwood. Melro.'-c. 
1927. Lvmond. Henry, CleveLuid Bank. Luss. Dum- 
bartonshire. 

1929. Lvmont. John M.. G.B.L., LL.D., J.P.. Clerk of 

I.ieutenani-y ,ind Vice-Convener of Buteshire, 
etc., Ardenngh, Port Eannatyne, Bute 

1901. *Lamont, Sir Norman, lit., M.P., of Knockdow, 

Toward, -Irgyllshire. 
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1932. Lan’g, Kev. Marshall. B.. T.1>., D.D., AVliitting- 
hanie Marine. Haddington. 

1932. Larg. Kobhrt James, J.P.. " The Hollie.s,'’ 63 
Clepingtun Kuad, Marytield. Dundee. 

1931. Lal'rie. WiLLiAiL Campbell, 3 Glenmarkie 
Terrace, Dundee. 

1924. Law, Johx B., A.C.P.. 1G5 Westbounie Terrace, 

Eldon Street, Oireenoek. W. 

1925. Lawraxce. Robert Mcrdoch, 58 Fuuntainhall 

Road. Aberdeen. 

1930. Lawsox, W. B., 26 Roseburn Street, Edin- 
burgh. 12. 

1930. Lee-. David. Meniu-> Victoria Place, Airdrie. 
1910.*Leigh, Captain James Hamilton, Bindon, 
Wellington, Somerset. 

1920. Leitch, James. Crawriggs. Eirkintilloch Road. 
Lelizb*. 

1925. Leslie, Sherift John Dean, 16 Victoria Place, 
Stirling. 

1902.*Leveson-Gowf.r, F. S., Travellers’ Club, Pall 
Mall, London. ! 

1927. Liddell, Beckham W., W.S., Union Bank 
House. Pitlochry. ' 

1927. Liddell, Miss Dorothy Mary, Drayton House, 

nr. Basingstoke, Hants. 

1928. LioHnioDY. John, .Solicitur, Oatlands, Lanark. 

1919. *Lin'dsay, Mrs Broen, of Colstoun, 51 Cadogan 

Place, Loudon. 

1927. Lind'-ay, Iax (Jordox, 22 Ruthe’5ay Terrace, 
Hdinburgh 3. 

1890. L1XD.S.1.Y, Leonard C., 15 Morpeth MaiiMuiis, 
London. S.W. 1. 

1925. Lixg, AiiTHCR, 28 Kinross Avenue, Cardonald. 
Glasgow. .S.M'. 2. 

1920. Linlithgow, The Most Hon.TheMarques3of,K.T.. 

GC.I.E, ILqietoun House, sjouth Queeiis- 
frrry. 

1921. Linton. Andrew, B,8c., Gilinanscleuch, Selkirk. 
1925. Little. John K.. 5 Dalryiuple Crescent, Edin- 
burgh. 9. 

1881.*Litti.e, Robert, R.W. 8.. The Cottage. Hacken- 
ilej), East Gnnstead. 

1924. Luch. Lt.-l 'fb-nel Percy Gordon. Indian Arm\. 
Rahiain. Persian Gulf. 

1915. Lockhaeit, John A., 12 Victoria Gardens. 

Kirkcaldy. 

1901.*LoNi.Y. John W. M., G Carlton .8treet. Edin- 
burgh. 4. 

1917. Love. William HENDEifsoN. M.A., A.Mus., 
Kou.inl’ank. t raigeiiduran. Heb*iis!)urgh. 
l92o. Low, Alexandlei, M.A., M.D., Profe-^or of 
Aiiatniuy in the UmverMty uf Aberdeen, 144 
Blenheitn Place, Aberdeen. j 

1923. Lowerison, Bellerby, Hoimbton, Huntinudun. j 


1924. Lcmsden, Harry. M.A., LL.B., J.P., 105 West 
George Street, Glasgow. C. 2. 

1910. Lyons. Andrew W., 12 Melville Place, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1892. Macadam. Joseph H.. Aldborough Hall, Aid- 
borough Hatch, near Ilford. Essex. 

1927. Macaulay, James, F.S.I., F.F.S., M.T.P.L, 37 

St Vincent Crescent, Glasgow, C. 3. 

1929. Macaulay. John Drummond. Bank Agent, 

Xorwuod, Milhkeii Park. Renfrewshire. 
192&.*MA0Aur,AY, Thovias Bassett. LL.D.. President, 
.8uii Life Assurance (,’o. of Canada. Montreal, 
Canada. 

1926. M'Bain, J,, Waterloo, Ayr. 

1932. M'Cabe, James Osborne, B.A.. M.A., Fairfield, 
Bathgate, Wc-st Lnthiati. 

1926, M'Caskill, John, J.P., Estate Office, Gairloch, 
Ross-shire. 

1928. M'Clymont. Rev. J. Dou(;las, M.A.. B.D., The 

Manse. Cumnock. Ayrshire. 

1930. MacColl. Hugh GEOiEKEY, M.A., B.Sc., Craig- 

rann<>cb, Ballachuhsh. Argyll. 

1930. MacColl, William Dugald, BM/WDMC, 
London, W.C. 1. 

1915. M’Cormick, Andrew, 66 Victoria Street, New- 
ton-Stewart 

1924. M'Cormtck. John, 67 Queensbill Street, Spring- 

burn, Glasgow. 

1925. MacCorquod ale, Hugh, Inverlochy,T\veedsmuir 

Road. Cruokstun. Glasgow. 

1924. *M‘Cosh, James, Solicitor. Swinlees, Dairy, Ayr- 

shire. 

1925. *M\cCowan, Rev. PvOderick, Free Church Manse. 

KUtarlity, Inverness-shire. 

1929. M-Ci{\f, Th(jmas. F.R.I.A.S.. G X.K. Circus 

Place. Edinburgh, 3. 

1919. Macdonald, Allan Reginald, of Waternish 
and Ardmore, Fasuch House, Waternish, 
.'?kye. 

1926. Macdonald, Donald Somerled, W.S., 1 Hill 

Street, Edinburgh. 2. 

1900.*Macdonald. Sir George, K.C.B., F.B.A., M.A., 
LL 1)., D.Litt., IT Leannunth Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, 4, — Curator of Coin^. 

1929. Ma(-donald. Henry Lachlan. o£ Dunacb, 
fHuiach. <H.Mn. Argyll. 

1929. MacDonald, James H.. M.B.. Medical Super- 
intendent. ” Howfoi-d Hou^e," Cruokstun, 
Glasgow, S.W. 2. 

1923. Macdonald, Mis-) Jane C. C., Ballintuim House, 
Blairgowrie. 

192t. MacDonald, Norman (iuj addref^-,). 
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1930. Macdonald, William, Inspector o£ Poor, 
Craigmore, Croyard Road, Beauly, 
1872.*M‘Dowali, Thomas W., M.D., Burwood, Wad- 
hurst, Susses. 

1928. MacEcheen, Rev. C. Victoe A., M.A., 8 Salis- 
bury Terrace, Aberdeen. 

1908. M'Elnes, Rev. Robert, M.A., The Manse, 
Downpatrick. County Down. 

1926. M'Eelich, Roderick, Iona, Davidson’s 
Mains. Edinburgh, 4. 

1925. MacEwen, Donald Keith, 63 Argyle Street, 

Inverness. 

1928. Macfarlan, Robert Smith, Beechburn, Bed- 
ford Street. Greenock. 

192T. Macf.ielane, Rev. Angus M., Manse of Bona, 
Lochend, Inverness. 

1917. *Macpaelane-Ghieve, K. W., Penchrise Peel, 

Haniek. 

1898.*MacGillive.at, Angus, C.M., M.D., D.Sc., 23 
South Tay Street, Dundee. 

1901.*MacGbeqoe. -•Ilasdaib R., of Macgregor. Card- 
ney, Dunkeld. 

1918. Macgeegoe. Rev. William Cunningham, 

Dunira House. Kestalrig Road, .South, Edin- 
burgh. 7. 

1924. M'Grouther, Tho.mas, Grange Lodge, Larbert, 

Stirlingshire. 

1930. M'Innes, John, 3272 33rd Avenue West, 

Vancouver, B.C. 

1926. M'Intiee, Walter T., B.A., St Anthony’s. 

Milnthorpe, IVestinorlanJ. 

1925. Macintosh, Mrs, 23a Dick Place, Edin- 

burgh. 9. 

1927. *Mackintosh, Gordon Nasmyth, Architect, 

Bank ui Montreal. University and St 
Catherine .Streets Branch, Montreal. P.Cl., 
Canada. 

1913. Mackintosh. H. B., M.B.E., Redhythe, Elgin. 
1922. Mackintosh, Rev. R. Smith, Hon. C.F.. 

The .Manse, Girvaii, Ayrshire. 
1897.*Macintybe, P. M., Advocate, .Auchengoncr, 
Brackland Road. Callander. 

1919. Mack, James Logan, S.S.C., F.S.A., 10 Grange 

Terrace. Edinburgh. 9. 

1931. M-ackvy, Austlr Macbeth. .Strathiiaver." 

32c Upjter Kichinund Road, East Slieen, 
.Nurrey. 

1931. Mackay, ills C. G., C O National Provincial 
Bank. 11 Loiidiard Street. London. E.C. 3. 
1925. Mackay, Donald, Member of the Scottish 
Land Court. 6 Lcaruionth Terrace. Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1908. Mackay, George, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., University 
Club, 127 Princes Stieet, Edinbiirgb. 2. 


1924, Mackay, George Dods, 22 Boswall Avenue, 
Edinburgh, 5. 

1929. Mackay', Rev. P. Hugh R., M.A., St John’s 

Manse, Torphichen, by Bathgate. 

1888. Mackay, Colonel J. F., C.B.E., W.S., White 
House, Cramond Bridge, Midlothian. 

1912. Mackay, Norman Dougl.as. M.D., B.Sc., 
D.P H., Dall-Avon, Aberfeldy. 

1909. Mackean, Major Xoeyian M.. Parkgate, Paisley. 
1924. Mackechnie, Rev. John, M.A. (Hons.), B.D.,3 

Eldon Terrace, Partickhill, Glasgow. 

1923. Mackechnie, Robert G. S., R.B.A., 3 Douglas 

Gardens, Edinburgh. 4, 

1924. MacKelcken, Langford H., L.R.I.B.A., 57 

Kingsrnead Road, Tulse Hill. London. 

19'30. M'Kelvie, Jamf.s Alfred, Coniiston House, 
(.'olintoii. 

1923. Mackenzie, Alesandeu G, K., F.K.I.B.A., 
Lower Woodend, Marlow, Bucks. 

1911. Mackenzie, Ale.yandeh J., Solicitor, Clydes- 
dale Bank Buildings, 62 Academy Street, 
Inverness. 

1922. Mackenzie. .Ileyander Mabsh-all, LL.D., 
R.S.-4.. F.R.LB.-4., 173a Union Street, 

.Aberdeen. 

1918. M.ackenzie, Donald A., 19 Merchiston Crescent, 

Edinburgh, 10. 

1919. Mackenzie, Hectoe Hugh, J.P., 143 iVarrender 

Park Road. Edinburgli, lU. 

1911. Mackenzie. John, Dunvegan House, Dunvegan, 
Skye. 

1910. Mackenzie, Murdo Tolme, M.B., Scolpaig, 

Loehmaddy. 

1.882. ilACKi.NziK, R. W, R., Carpiiw. N'euburgh. Fife. 
1931. M.ackenzie. Thoma.s, J.P., F.E.l.S.. .School- 
house, Conon-Bridge, Ross-shire. 

1901. Mackenzie, Willia.u Cook, Deargaill, St 
George's Road, .St ilargai'ets-on-Thaiues. 

1901. Mackenzie, W. M., M.A., D.Litt., Secretary, 
Royal Coiiiniission on .Incient and Historical 
Monuments of Scotland, 27 York Place, Edin- 
burgh. 1. 

192.8, M'Kerrow. Alexander Robert Campbell, 
M.B,. rii.B.Ediu.. 52 ,8uutli Street, St 

AndrcMs. 

1926. M'Kerhow, Mathew Henry, Solicitor, Dunard, 
Dumfries. 

1926. Mackie, Robert L., M.-i., B.Litt., Lecturer in 
English and History. Dundee Training College, 
Greenloaning, Woruiit. Fife. 

1930. MacKii.i.di'. Rev. .\ll an MacDonald. B.A., 

B.D., Lecturer. Faculty ot Theology, Emmanuel 
Uollege. Wickham Terrace. Brisbane, Queens- 
land. Australia. 
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1927. Mackin'N'Ox. Ar.i:xAxi>m, 84 Dixou 

Avenue. Gla^suw. 

1930. MacKinnon. Ecn.iamin Black. Or^duKing 

Secretary. 08 ArcU^ncaple Quadrant. Helens- 
burgh. Buinburton^iiire. 

1925. MacKinnon, Rev. Donald, Free Church Manse, 

Portree, Skye. 

1931. MacKinnon. Donald 8.. Le<di, Elli'd Place. 

Cnliiit'in, Mi<lliithian. 

1915. MacKikdy. Captain Elliot M S.. M.A. (Oxon.), 
Abbey House. Maliiiesbur\’. WiU.shire. 

1919. *Maclagan. Douglas Philip. W.S., 28 Heriut 

Row, Edinburgh. 3, — Secreta/'iJ^ 

1923. *Maclagan, Mis^ Morag, 28 Heriot Row, 

Edinburgh, 3. 

1922. M'Laren, TnoiiAS. Burgh Engineer. Redcliffe, 
Barnhill. Pertli. 

1926. MacLean, Rev. Andrew Colquhocn, The 

Man^e. Contin, Ross-shire. 

1028. MacLkan. Archibald. '• Heleuslea." Bridge of 
Allan. 

1032. MacI.k\n. Robert Gkllati.y. P.A.I. (Loiid.). 
2t)o Ferry K"ad. I>undee. 

1885.*MacLehose. James. M.A.. LL.D.. F.S.A . 
The Old Parsonage. Latnington. Lanark- 
shire. 

1931. M(’Llllan. Robert A.. M.I.Loco.E.. Invergarry. 
Churih .'^tr»‘tt"n. >hrn}»sljue 

1927. MacLeod. Rev. Alexander. Free Chur' h Manse, 

Ness, by St'iriKiway. 

1930. M'LroD. Don\ld. 9i> 5 (’hiict >tref*t. I'aticouver, 

B.C.. Canada. 

1010. Macleod. F. T.. 55 Grange Road, Edin- 
burgh. 9. 

1920. Macleod, Rev. John. O.B.E., Hon. C.F., 8 

Lansilosine Crescent, Glasgow, \\\ 

1924. MacLeod, Sir John Lorne, G.B.E., LL.D., 72 

Great King .'street. Edmburgli. 3. 

1922. Maclfod. Rmv. Mvlcolm. M.A.. 45 Painphill 
Street. Qu»'en's Park, Glasgow, S. 2. 

1931. M\(I>i-()i>. Mi rdo, Th*> '''.lii>..lh'*usc. Back, by 

.’^tornoaay. l-h* nf Lewi... | 

1890.*M^cllod. Sir Reginald, of Maclf.od, K.C.B, t 
Dun\eg‘in Castle. T-^le nt Ni^ye. 1 

1927. MacLeod, Roderick, G leruVshie House, Beaufort 
Hoad, Inverne'.'?, 

1925. MvcI.eod Rev. M illixm. Ph D.. St Broue 

Man>ie. Port-Baniiatyne. Rothesav. 

1907.*M xcLEOD. Rev. William IF. B.A. (Cantab), 
Fumary, Sbandon, Dunibartou'.hire. 

1910. Macleroy, Rev. Campbell M.. B.D , Minister 
of tile ChuD h of "'oR.Ui'i. 13 West!... nine ' 
Ibirdoii-. (3la>.go\x . W 2. 

1920, 51 Lintcc k, .Taml"*. Ix'x* House, Leimoxtowri ! 


1905. Macmillan. The Right Hon. Lofu>. of Aberfeldy, 
pc.. LL.D.. 44 Millbaiik Westminster. 
London. S.W. 1. 

1916.*M’Millan, Rev. William D.D.. Ph.D., Chap- 
lain to the Forces. St Leonard's Manse, 
Dunfermline 

1928. Macmillan. William E. F.. F.-^.A.. 42 OnsluM 

Square, London, S.IV. 7. 

1915. M.acneil, Robert Lister, of Barra, N'orth 
Hempstead Turnpike, Great N’eck, Long 
Islan.l, U.S.A. 

1929. 5PN'fill. David, M.A.. School House, Loanhead, 

Midlothian. 

1927. 5I‘N'icol. John M,, M.A.. .552 St Vincent Street. 

Glasgeu. C. 3. 

1928. M’Pherson. Rev. Alexander, B.D., The Manse, 

Grangemouth. 

1918. MacPhf.rson. Donald 3 St John's Road. 

Pollokshields. Glasgoxv. S. 1. 

1021. M'Pherson. James. Kilrymontb, Tuffley Cres- 
cent. Gloucester. 

1909.*MacRae, Major Colin. C.B.E.. of Feoirlinn, 
Colintraive. Argyll. 

102(i. Macrae. Rev. Dvncan. 20 Douglas Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 12. 

1914. MacRae-Gilstrap. Lieut. -Colonel John, of 
Eiiean Donan, Ballimore. Otter Ferry. Argyll. 

1929. MacKitchie. Rev. Kenneth A.. NVwmills 

Manse, Dunfermline. 

1921. M‘Robbie, William Alexander. F.8.I., 102 
DessMOod Place. Aberdeen. 

1923.*MacRobert. Lady, B.Sc., F.G.S., Douneside, 
Tarland, Aberdeenshire. 

1026. M'Vey, Arthck M., F.LS A., “ El Arish," West 
Clandon, Surrey. 

1928. M'Walter. James M,. Solicitor. 148 Xethergate, 

r>undee. 

1931. MacWilliam. Ht'Gh Dfff, bo IJ^^'enden Man- 
sI<Mi''. London. N‘.W. 5. 

1930. Mabi.y, Arthcr Jamls. - Beechbank." 20 

Avondale Ruad. S'jiitli r'l-uvihin, ''urrey. 

1931. Magixn. Anthony John Cxppkr. M.D.. B.8 , 

I'.K.TF.H, F.K(i.''.. It'i^-'lyii. Willuv Bank, 
Pall'ox tie-ld. Mancbf'->ter. 

1920. Maitland, Mis, of DuiidreniKui, Cumstoun, 
Txxynlmlm, Stevartry of Kirkcudbriglit 
1926. Maitland, Mrs Mildred E., Cairnbank. St 
Andreucs. 

192.'', Mvholm. Sir Ixn. of Polt.tUneh. K.C.M.G., D.L., 
J.P.57 (>ri'>lo\x "ijuaiv. Loiubm. >.W. 7. 

1914- Malloch, .T.-xmes .1., M.A., Norwood, Spylaxv 
Bank Road, Colinton. 

1919. Malloch. William Strachan, 41 Charlotte 

Square. Edinburgh, 2. 
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1901. Manx, Ltjdotic M‘Lei,iax, 183 West George 
Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

1921. Mare, Hajiiltox Clellaxd, C.B., M.D., C.M., 

H.il. Commissioner of Control, Lieut.-Col., 
E.A.il.C., 10 Succotli Avenue, Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1930. Marshall, Professor D. W. Hextee, M.A., 
LL.B., B.Litt., Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. 

1906. Marshall, Hexey B., Eachan, Broughton, 
Peeblesshire. 

1917. Marshall, John Nairn, M.D., 7 Battery Place, 
Rothesay. 

1925. Marshall, Williaai, Belmont Castle, Meigle, 
Perthshire. 

1922. Martin, George Macgregor, 5 West Park 

Gardens, Dundee. 

1921. Marwick, Hegh, M.A., D.Lltt., Alton House, 

Kirkwall, Orkney. 

1925. Marwick, James George, J.P., 21 Graham 
Place, Stromness, Orkney. 

1922. Mason, John Brccb, 6 High Street, Sel- 

kirk. 

1925.*M.atheson, Neil, 6 Nevill Street, Canonfield, 
Dundee. 

1884. Maxwell, The Right Hon. Sir Herbert Eus- 
tace, Bt., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., of Mon- 
reith, Whauphill, Wigtownshire. 
1892.*Maxwell, Sir John Stirling, Bt.. LL.D., 
H.R.S.A., Pollok House. Pollokshaw.s. 

1924. *Meikle, Rev. James, B.D., The Manse, Alyth. 
1920. Meldrum, Ker. Neil, B.D., Ph.D., 26 Carden 

Place, Aberdeen. 

1929. Menzies, William. H.M. Inspector of Schools, 

Mayfield, Melrose. 

1900. Menzies, W. D. Graham, of Pitcur, Hally- 
burton House, Coupar-Angus. 

1927. Meredith, Rev. Thomas Downie, M.A., St 
Luke's Manse, 25 Comely Bank, Edin- 
burgh, 4, 

1927. Millar, J. A. S., M.V.O., W.S., 41 Coates 
Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. 

1930. Miller, David M’Roberts, 5 Whitehill Gardens, 

Glasgow, E. 1. 

1925. Miller, Frank, Cumberland House, .4nnan, 

Dumfriesshire. 

1911. Miller, Steuart Napier, M.A., Lecturer in 
Roman History, The University, Glasgow. 

1929. Miller. Rev. Thomas, St Helen's Manse, High 
Bunny budge, Stiiiingsbue. 

1920. Milne, Rev. A. A., OakfielJ, Doune, Perth- 
shire. 

1929. Milne, Fr.incis M., M.A,. B.Sc , M.B., D.P.H., 
60 Seafield Road, Dundee. 


1923. Milne, George, Craigellie House, Lonmay, 
Aberdeenshire. 

1922. Mitchell, Lieut.-Colonel J. M., O.B.E., M.C., 

M.A., Secretary, Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, View field, Dunfermline. 

1929. Mitchell, James T., Editor, The Jl'estern. Home 
Monthly, 96 Lenore Street, Wiimipeg. Manitoba, 
Canada. 

1929. Mitchell, Miss Margaret E. Crichton, 246 

Ferry Road, Edinburgh, 5. 

1920. Moffat, W. Muirhead. Morven, 11 Dungoyne 

Street, Maryhill Park, Glasgow. 

1908. Montgomerie, John Cunningham. Dalmore, 
Tarbolton, Ayrshire. 

1923. Mooney, John, J.P., Cromwell Cottage. Kirk- 

wall, Orkney. 

1921. Moore, William James, L.R.C.S.E., L.R.C.P.E., 

F.R.F.P.S.G., 10 Grosvenor Terrace, Glasgow, 

W. 2. 

1931. Morley, Henry T., F.K.Hist.S., B.Sc. (Arche- 
ology), J.P., Leicester House, King's Road, 
Reading. 

1922. Morris. Professor H. Carlton S., M.A. 

(O.xon.), F.R.Hist.S., University of Trinity 
College, Toronto, Canada. 

1882. Morris, James Archibald, K.S..\., .Architect, 
Wellington Chambers, Ayr. 

1882. Morrison, Hew, LL.D., 12 Blackford Road, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1928. Morrison, Robert Clark, 5 Atholl Place, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1930. Mortlock, Rev. William, M..Se., F.R.G.S., 42 

Southwood Avenue, W. Southbourne. Bourne- 
mouth. 

1930. Morton, Alexander Smith, Solicitor, Victoria 

Street, Newton-Stewart. 

1923. Mostyx-Jones, Rev. John Edward. B.D., D.D., 

Emmanuel Vicarage, Northwood, Middlesex. 
1904. Mounsey, j. L., LL.D., W.S., Emeritus Professor 
of Conveyancing. University of Edinburgh, 
24 Glencairn Crescent. Edinburgh. 12. 

1925. Mow AT, John, 24 Dunearn Street, Glasgow, C. 4. 
1897. Moxox, Charle.s, 77 George Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1931. Mozeen-Hudson, Cyril, 14 Aldersou Road, 

Harrogate, 

1925. Muggoch, Rev. J.ames Wilson. B.U., Martyrs 
Parish Manse, Paisley. 

1931. Muir, 5Irs Gr.ay, 17 Grosvenor Crescent, Edin- 

burgh. 12. 

1928. Mfnro, Rev. Donald, D.D., Free Church 
Manse, Ferintosh, Conon Bridge, Russ-shire. 

1932. Minuo, W. a., D.Litt., Taynuilt. Newtown St 

Boswells. 
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1920. Murray, Captain H. IV.. late Technical 
Assi-itant, London Museum, 3 The Druveway, 
Ilove, MisSex. 

1920. Murray, James, J.P., Bank Agent, KenM’Ood, 
Bisiiopbriegs, Glasgow. 

1931. Murray, Joseph Henry, Glengyle Lodge, 
6S Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh, 10. 

1026. Murray, Miss Lottisa, The White House, 
Anstruther, Fife. 

1005.*Murray, P. Keith, W.S., 19 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

190o.*Xai>mith, William W., C.A., 57 Hamilton 
Drive, Glasgow. 

I9]1.*Napier, George G., M.A., 9 Woodside Place, 
Glasgow. 

192T.*Kapilr. J. G,, Hetired Tea Planter, 13 Lynedoch 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1930. Kapilr, Koblrt West. F K.s.a., 43 Warrender 
Park T'-rrauP, KdinbuiLdi, 10. 

1924. Kapier, Walter G., M.A., B.Sc., 5 Sciennes 

Gardens. Edinburgh, 9. 

1925. Neil. K. A. G.. Architect, 7 Glenorohy Terrace, 

Ldinbui::li, 9. 

1923. Xel'>ox, Min. Beechvood, CaIderstone«. Liverpool. 

1923. Kelson, Philip. M.A.. M.D., Ch.B., Ph.D., 

F.'? A.. F.ILS.E., lieechwuod, CuldeiNtune.'., 

Livci’piH.l, 

1927. Kicholsox, Cregoe Donaldson Percy, F.S.G., 

19 Cathedral Mansions, Westminster, London, 
.--.W. 1. 

1925. Kicul, Herbert J., 54 Carnarvon Street, 

Gla'-gtjw. C. 3. 

1920. Kotman, liOBERT Carfrae, W.S., 15 York Place, 
LJinbiirgb, 1, 

1&‘J9. Kovar. Tiie llight Hon. Viscount, of Raith and 
Kovar. G.C.M.G.. K.T,,LL,D,. Raith, Kirkcaldy. 

1922. OcHTERLONY, Charles Francis, Overbum, 
Lanark R'-ad, Currie, Midlotliian. 

193u. rt'UoNNEi L. Henry, F.P.C., M.S.P., 2 Park 
Tcri.ii'*', (iLi'gnw, ."^.W, 1, 

1924. Ogilvie, James D., Barloch, Milngavie. 

1907. *Oke, Alfred William, B.A., F.L.S., 32 

Denmark Villas, Hove, Sussex. 

1928. Oi.n’HANT, Rev. JuHN>T(fN. B.D., Tile Manse, 

AbtTC'jrii. >'iuth Queen''ferry. 

1931. Oliphant, Waltfr. S.S.C.. F S.A., 2 Rnval 
T'-iia''*-, iMnihuiRli, T. 

1926. Oliver, F. S., EdgciNtun, near Jedburgh. 

1927. O’Malley, Min Owen, Bridge Liid, Ockham, 

Surr^'v. 

1928. Orr, lu^v. A. Cl VRK. M.A., Man^e of Borthwick, 

(b in-bndiio. Midli't hiuii. 


1916. Orb, Lewis P., F.F.A., Manager of the Scottish 

Life Assurance Co., 3 Belgrave Place, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1921. Orb, Stewart, R.S.W., Corrie House, Corrie, 
Arran. 

1928. Osborne, Rev. Thomas, Minister of Cockenzie 
Parish Church, Cockenzie Manse, Prestonpans. 

1930. Owen, Charles Hagen, M.A., WinJyridge, 

Wensley Grove, Harrogate, 

1903. Park, Alexander, Ingleside, Lenzie. 

1917. Park. Franklin A., 149 Broadway, Kew 

York. 

1931. Paesons, John Whitehill, Brooniers House, 

Pulborough, .Sussex. 

1022. Paterson, George Duncan, 3 Balgay Avenue, 
Dundee. 

1927, Paterson, Miss Hilda Maud Leslie, Birkwood, 
Banchory, Kincardineshire. 

1915. Paterson, John Wilson, M.V.O., M.B.E., 

A. R.I.B.A., Principal Architect, H.M. Ofiice of 
Works, 11 Abinger Gardens, Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1930. Paterson, The Very Rev. William P.. D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh, 39 George Square, Edinburgh, 8. 
1025. Patience, Alexander, 5 Charing Cross Man- 
.Hon^, Glasgow, C. 2. 

1924. Paton, James, SO High Street, Lanark. 

1919. Patrick, Joseph, M.A., C.A., Macdonallie, Loch- 
w innoch. 

192$. Patterson, Charles, F.R.S.E., Lecturer, 
University of Edinburgh, 22 Dudley Terrace, 
Trinity, Edinburgh, 6. 

1925. Patterson, Richard Ferrar, M.A. (Cantab.), 

D.Litt.{Glas.), Giaharn's I‘yke, Bearsden, 
Dimibartorisliire. 

1909. Paul, Arthur F. Balfour, Architect, 16 
Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 1. 

1928. Paul, Lieut.-Culonel J. IV. Balfour, D.S.O., 
Falklatid Pursffhnnt, Cakemuir, Tyne head, 
Midh'tliian. 

1923. Paxton, Rev. William, F.R.G.S., Great 
George Street Congregational Church, Liver- 
I poi)l, 

’ 1891. Peace. Thomas Smith, Architect, Junction Road, 
I Kirkwall. 

1913. Peacock, A. Webster, Architect (c/o Trickett), 
4 Bruiiti.rield Terrace, Edinburgli, 10. 

1923. Pfvr>on, Rev. Professor A. F. .8corT, M.A., 

B. D., D.Th., D.Litt., F.R.IILt.S. (The 

! Pres!)yterian College, McGill University, 

I Mniitr(*al, Canada), 75 Queen Margaret Drive, 

1 Gia>gow. 
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1927. Peaesox, Williasi P., A.L.A.A., 49 Clierryfieid 
Avenue, Eanelagh, Dublin. 

1904. Peddie, Alexandeb L. Dick, W.S., 13 South 
Learmonth Gardens, Edinburgh, 4. 

1922. Peiel'e. Miss Xoeiia L., 10 Milton Street, Boston, 
Mass., U.3.A. 

1932. Peock, Miss Mast, M.A., Meikleriggs, Mossley 
Hill Kuad. .South, Garston, Liverpool. 

1930. Petees, Arthue Bowdex, F.K.Met.S., Librarian 
and Curator, Inverness Public Library. 

1916. Philip, Ai-EXANnEH, LL.B., F.R.S.E., The 
Mary Acre, Brechin. 

1919. Phillips, David Rhts, F.L.A., Baili Glas, 15 
Chaddesley Terrace, Swansea. 

1926. PiLKixGTOX, Alax D., of Sandside, Dean IVood, 

Mew bury, Berks. 

1925. Potsox, Alexaxdee, 2s Midmills Road, Inver- 

ness. 

1927. PoLsox. IViLLiAM SixcLAiE, 17 Ciaigmillar Road. 

LangMde, Glasgow. 

1930. Pool, Johx, 0 Brighton Place, Portobello. 

1927. Pool, Johx Edw.aed, 0 Brighton Place, Porto- 
hello. 

1921. PoBTEE, Mrs Blackwood, West Lodge, North 
Berwick. 

1901.*Poetlaxd. His Grace The Duke ol, K.G., 
Welbeck .Abbey, Notts, 

1921. Poweie. Mrs, Earlie Bank, Craigie, Perth. 

1927. Peextice, James, Athehtane. CrieS, Perthshire. 

1911. *Prestox, Fhaxk A. B., M.RSL, M.S A.. 

Druimdarrocb. 27 Ferguson Avenue, Miln- 
gavie. 

1906. Peixgle, Robert, Spottiswoode. Barnt'ui Park, 
Davidson's Mains, Edinburgh, 4. 

1924. Pcllar, Peter MacDouoall, 24 St Ronan's 
Drive, Shawlands, Glasgow, S. 1. 

1926. PcEDiE, Thomas, Aucheneck, Killearn. Stirling- 

■sliire. 

1924. Peeves, Johx M., M.C., Redcroft. Traquair Park 

East. Curstorphine, Edinburgh, 12. 

1912. GuiCK, Richaed, .Secretary of the Bnurnenioiith 

Natural Science Society. " Tregeniia,” Castle 
Lane. Bourneinouth, N. 

1925. Quio, Rev. Gohdox, M.A., B.D., The Manse, 

Monitietli. by Dundee. 

1921. Rae, Johx N., S.S.C., 2 Danube Street, Edin- 
burgh. 4, 

1924. Raixi’, Geoege T,, C.A., 7 Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh. 3. 

1906. Rait. Robeet Saxustee. C.B.E.. D.L., LL.D., 
Principal ut Cilasgow University, 13, The 
University, Glasgow. 


1932. R.AMSAY, David George, M..i., B.Sc., Rector of 
Kirkcudbright Academy, .Skair Kilndale, Kirk- 
cudbright. 

1924.*R.A5isay, Douglas M., Rowland, Galashiels, 
Selkirkshire. 

1928. Raxdall-MacIyee, David, M.A., D.Sc., 25 
Corso d’ltalia, Rome. 

1908. *Raxkix, IVilliam Black, of Cleddans, 2 

Rothesay Terrace, Edinburgh, 3. 

1927. Ratcliffe, Joseph Riley, M.B., C.M. (Edin,), 

F.R.S.E., 22 lYake Green Road, Moseley, 
Birmingliani. 

1906. Ravex, Alexaxdee James, c/o The Bank of 
Adelaide, 11 Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C. 3. 

1928. Reekie, Alex.axdeb, J.P., 22 Cireenlaw -Vvenue, 

Paisley, Librarian, Public Library, Paisley. 

1909. Reid, Alphoxso Stodart, Bank of England, 

•Manchester. 

1897.*Reid, The Right Rev. Edward T. S., M.A., D.D., 
Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway, Ravelston, 
994 Great Western Road, Glasgow. 

1931. Rfid, John, J.P., 27 Lintratlien Clardens, 

Dundee. 

1932. Reid, Councillor IVilliam, M.B.E., D.L., J.P., 

8 Douglas Terrace, ii’est Ferrv, -Ingus. 

1931. Rexilsox, Joh.v, (jueeii Mary's llou.se, Jed- 
burgh. 

1921.*Rexxie. Johx, IVelleroft, Helensburgli. 

1920. Reoch, Johx, 10 Mansion House Road, Lang- 
side, Glasgow, S. 1. 

1917. Richaiidsox, Rev. .Ixdeew T., Birksgate, 
Victoria Road, Kirkcaldy. 

1928.*Richabdsox, Feaxcis, Blairforkie, Bridge of 
Allan. 

1912.*Richaedsox, James S., Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, H.M. Office of Works, 122 George 
Street, Edinburgh, 2 . — Cinviur uf Museina. 
1923. Kichaedson, John, W.S., 28 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

1928. Richaedsox, John, Solicitor, The Hollies, 

Musselburgh. 

1896. Kichabdsox, Ralph, IV. S., 29 Egliiitun Cres- 
cent, Edinburgh. 12. 

192-5. Richaedsox, W. Allisteu M. G., 25 Bruntslield 
Gaideiis, Ediuburgli, 10. 

1919. Richmond, 0. L., M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
University of Ediuburgli, 5 Belford Place, 
Ediuburgli, 4. 

1929. Rideout, Eric IIardwucke. B..3c., A.I.C., 

Thelwall Lea, near Warrington, Lancasliire. 
1925. Ritchie, Professor James, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
Natural IlUtory Department, Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. 
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1022. Ritchie. "William Muie, 11 Walkinshaw Street. 
JoliHStone. 

1907. ItoBE, Jaml', LL.D., LL.B., 20 Oriiiidale Ter- 
race, Edinburgh, 12. 

1905. Robebts, Sir John, K.C.M.G., Littlebourne 
Hou.'-e, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1914. Roberts, J. Hubert, F.R.G.S., F.S.I., F.A.I., 

(il Wind Street, Siiansea. 

1927. Roberts, Vernon, F.E.P.S.L., Skirinich, Oban, 
Argyll. 

1926. Eobeet.son, Alexander, 13 Westbourne Terrace, 

London, W. 2. 

1920. Eobletson, Ale.aandek D., VI. A., Stevenson 
Park. Carluke, Lanarkshire. 

1927. Robertson, Rev. .-Vrchibald, E., M.A., B.D., 17 

C'luny (iardens, Edinburgh, 10. 

1926. Robertson, George S., iL.A., 10 CuIIoden 

Terrace, Arbroath. 

1930. Robertson. Jajif.s Meiklejohn, .Vrchiteet, 
A. H.I..A..S., 24 .Stiatheain Road, Edinburgh, 10. 
1910. Robertson, Joh.n, J.P., 27 Victoria Road, 
Dundee. 

1S86. •'Robertson, Robert, Holmlea, Dollar. 

1915. Robertson, Robert Burns, M.V.O., Chapter 

."surveyor, St Cteorge's Chapel, Windsor Castle. 

1928. Robertson. Thomas Atholl, Inveratholl, .Aider- 

man's Hill, Palmer’s Green, London, X. 13. 
1905. Robertson, W. G. Aitchison, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.C.P.E., .St Margaret's, St Valerie Road, 
Biiurnenioutli. 

1925. 1!obert.son. Walter Muir, M.B., Ch.B., Roiv- 
allan, Grange Road, Alloa. 

1927. Robertson, William Cormack, 8 Pleulands 

Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 

1914. Robison, Joseph, 14 Castle Street, Kirkcudbright. 
1925. Roger, George Guthrie, M.A., B.Sc., 3 Myrtle 
Terrace, Xeivport, Fife. 

1928. Koc.ehson, Rev. Charle.s, M..A., Villa Roma, 

Sanduwn Road. Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 

1923. Rolland, Miss Helen M., 6 ilurrayfield Drive, 

Edinburgh, 12. 

1924. Rose, Sir H. .Arthur, 23 Aimslie Place, Edin- 

burgh, 3. 

1924. Ross, Donald, ALB., Tigh iia Liune, Lochgilp- 
head. 

1929. RosS. .James, 10 Midmar Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 
1922. Ross, Major John, Euroa, Langhank. 

1926. Riiss, John D . I.L li., 6730 97th ."street, Woud- 

havfii, X.V , C.S.A. 

1920. Kuss, Dr AViniibed AI., -Auchendean, Dulnain 
Biidge, In Verne- --shire. 

1927. KoivArr, Thom \s, Keejier uf Technological De- 

paitinent, R'gval Scottish Aluseuiii, rspottis- 
\ioode, Colinton. 


j 1915. Rusk, J. AL, S.S.C., Clinton House, AVhitehouse 
1 Loan, Edinburgh, lu. 

in30.»EussELL. David, LL.D., Kothe-. Alarkiuch, 
Fife. 

1925. Russell, James, Town Clerk of Linlithgow, 51 
High Street, Linlithgow. 

1914. Russell. John. 2 Brunton Place. Edinburgh, 7. 

1923. St ATgeans, The Hon. Lord, Chairman, Scottish 
Land Court, 33 Moray Place. Edinburgh, 3. 
1925.»Salvesex, Iveb R. S., 6 Rothesay Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1930.*Salvesen, Theodore E., F.R.S.E.. 37 Inverleith 
Place, Ediiihurgh, 4. 

1911. Samuel, Sir John Ssiith, K.B.E.. 13 Park 

Circus, Glasgow, W. 

I 1930. Sanderson, Kenneth, W.S., 5 A'orthumberland 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1930.*Sands, Harold H. L., F..S,-A.. 16 Portland 
Court, Great Portland Street. London, W. 1, 
and Beacon Hall, Benenden, Cranbrook, 
Kent. 

1905. S.ANDS, The Hon. Lord, LL.D., D.D., 4 Heriot 
Row, Edinburgh, 3. 

1903.*Savce, Rev. A. H., M..A., LL.D., D.D., Professor 
of -Assyriology, Oxford, 8 Chalmers Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 9 , — Foreign Secretary. 

19.30. ScARTH, Henry AV., of Breckne.ss, Skaill House, 
Orkney. 

1928. Schleicher, Ch.ables, .Attache au Alinistere des 
-Affaires Etrangeres, Tresorier de la Societe 
Prehistorique Franfai.se, 9 rue de A'erneuill, 
Paris — VIK 

1910.*Scobie, Alajor Iain H. AIackat, 1st Seaforth 
Highlanders, 1 Coates Place, Edinburgh, 3. 
1920. Scott, Douglas H., ALB., Ch.B., c/o Airs 
Gnatkin-AA'iUiams, 43 Lebanna Park, Tuicken- 
hani. 

1922. Scott. George AVaugh, AI.D., Sungei Siput, 
Perak, Federated Malay States. 

1903. .Scott. John, AA'.."-.. 13 Hill .Street. Edinburgh, 2. 
1901. Scott, J. H. F. Kinnaihd, of Gala, Gala House, 
Galasliieis. 

1021.*Scott, R. L., 11 Xewark .Street. Greenock. 

1931. ."SCOTT, AV. Lindsay, D.S.C., B.A., 7 Lambolle 
Ruad, Il.iuipsfead, Lnudun, A'.AA’. 3. 

1931. Scott AIoncrieif, Aliss AI.vktha C., Playfair 
Hostel, East Sulfulk Road, Edinburgh, 9. 

1915. Scrymgeouh, A'orval, Fellow of the Institute 
of Journalists, Summertield, I.ongforgan, by 
Dundee. 

1930. .SLR JE VNTsON, R. J., Truuglienii, Brora. .Suther- 
land, 
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1929. Setox-Axdeesox, Ja5IES, Teresa Villa, Lovers’ 

IValk, Dunilries. 

19]3.*Shasd, J. IlAnvEY, W.S., 38 Northumberland 
Street. Edinburgh, 3. 

192T.*Shaep, Axdeew M., 8 South Inr-erleith Avenue, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

1917. Shaw, Julius Adolphus, Mus.D. Trin. Coll. 

Dublin, L.ilus., T.C.L., 4 Grosvenor Road, 
IVhalley Range, Manchester. 

1918. Sh-vw, Mackenzie S., IV.S., 1 Thistle Court, 

Edintiurgh, 2. 

1932. .Sh.aw. Neil. General .Secretary and Organiser, 
All Coiiiinin Gaidhealach, Octavia Buildings, 
Kihuaoolm. 

1930. Shaav, R. Cuxliffe, E.R.C.S.Eng., L.R.C.P. 

(London), 24 Ribblesdale Place, Preston, 
LancasMre. 

1917. Shaw, William B., F.R.Hist.Soc., Honorary 
Curator o£ the Collections o£ the Presbyterian 
Historical Society o£ England, London, 50 
Sandy Lane. Stretford, Manchester. 

1920. Sheppard. Thojias, M.Sc.. F.G.S., F.E.G.S., 
Director. The Municipal Museums, Hull. 

1917. Shields, Couetexat John, C..V., 17 Melville 
Street. Edinburgh, 3. 

1913. Sim, Rev. Ctustavus Aied, South Church Manse, 
Ochiltree, Ayrshire. 

1927. SiMPsox, Alexander, J.P.. The Derry, Pnm- 
I’OMdidl. Cults, .Iberdeen. 

1919. ‘Simpson, Professor James Young, D..Sc., 

F.E..*.E.. 25 Chester Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1930. *Simpson, Mias M.aegaeet E. B.abbour, M..\., 

Assistant IiHpector of Ancient Monuments for 
Scotland, 43 Manor Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1926. Simpson, Eichaed J., Hermitage, Corstor. 

phine, Edinburgh, 12. 

1919. SniPSON. William Douglas, M.A., D.Litt., 
I.ibr.irian, .Iberdeen L’liivor^ity, The Chaplains' 
Court. Chanonry. Old Aberdeen. 

1931. SniPsoN, W. N., 31 Broomley Drive, GifJnock, 

Renfrewshire. 

l9(tS. .Sinclair. Colin. Ph.D., F.R.I B..i., St 

Miirgaret's. Ralston Avenue. Ci'ookston. Ren- 
freii shire. 

1927. S1NCL.AIE, Donald G. C., 1133 Broadway, New- 

York City, U.S.A. 

1919. Sinclair. John, Falliii Public Sclioul. Stirling. 
1926. Sinclair. John H., 201 West Regent Street, 

Glasgow. I 

1909. Skinner. Robert Taylor, M.A., F.R.S.E., j 
House G"vernor, Donaldson’s Hospital, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1928. Skinnee, Rev. tt'. Cumming, M..V., Hilltown 

Manse, Mains Loan, Dundee. i 


1928. Slateb, John 5Iuesay, Provost of Kirkwall, 

Vogablik, Kirkwall. 

1929. Slimon, Alexander M., MoyhaU, Kirkintil- 

loch. 

1928. Smallwood, Robeet Henry Gough, Banker, 
3 Carlton Yillas, Wrexham, X. Wales. 

1928. Smart, Bertie E., 9 Yarrow Garden.s, Glasgow, 

X.W. 

1922. SME.ALL, Thomas Young, Solicitor, Castlenood, 

Jedburgh, 

1930. Smith, Miss Annette, 11 Midmar Gardens, 

Edinburgh, 10. 

1931. Smith, Colin, M. A.. 47 BelviUe Street, Greenock. 
1910. Smith, David Baird, C.B.E., LL.D., 5 Kirklee 

Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2, 

192 . 3 . Smith, John, 14 Vieivfortli Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

1930. Smith, John, Eildon. Xewtoun St Boswells. 

1923. Saiith, Sir Malcolji, K.B.E., Clifton Lodge. 

Boswell Ro.ul. Leith, Edinburgh, 5. 

1920. Sjiith, Robert Martin, A,I.Arch.(Scot.), Boars 

Tye Road, Silver End, Witham, Es,ex. 

1921. SouTAE, Charles Gf.ddes, F. R. I. B. .4., 13 South 

Tay Street, Dundee. 

192.5. SouTun, (iiomiE Macaulay. il.A. (no 
address). 

1928. Spaceman. Cyril Saunders. R.B.A.. I..R.I.B.A., 

R.M.S.. F.R..S.A.. F.R.S.A.I., 29 Blake Road, 
East Croydon, Surrey. 

1910. ‘Spencer, Colonel Charles Louis, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
5 Great Western Terrace, Glasgow. 
IOIO.’Spencee, John James, 5 Great Western Terrace, 
Glasgow. 

1922. Spen.s. Thoaia.s Patrick, W.S., 100 West 

George Street. Glasgow. C. 2. 

1920. Stephen, Rev. "William, B.D., D.D.. The Manse, 
Inverkeithing. 

1901. Stf.uaut. a. Fhincis, Advocate. University 

Club, 127 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1902. Steoart, Jaaies, O.B.E., W.S., 25 Rutland Street, 

Edinburgh, 1. 

1922. Steuart, Mrs Mackenzie, Down, Wliimple, 
Deion. 

1930. .Stevens, C. E., B.A,. c'o Messrs Petch N: Co., 
42 Bedford Row. London, W.C. 1. 

1929. Stesf.nson, Alistair Coaiuik (no .uldro'^U 
1927. Stevenson, Major Herbert H. M'D., The Lee. 

Lanark. 

1895. Stevenson, John IL, M.B.E.. K.C., M.irchmont 
Heiitdd, 9 Oxford Terrace, Edinburgh, 4. 

1913. Stevenson, Xoeman, Dechmoiit Yiew, Sandy- 
hills, Shettleston. 

1913. Stevenson, Percy R.. 7a Young Street. Edin- 
burgh, 2. 
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1922, Stewjlet. Andhe-w. H.M. Inspector of Taxes, | 

2 Caird Drive. Partick, Glasgow, IV. 1. I 

1922. Stewart. Charles, C.A., 30d Broughty Ferry j 
Koad, Dundee. 

1925, Stewart. Ian R. H., 2 Stuart Road, Wimbledon | 
Park. London. '^.W. 19. * 

1917. *5tew ART. John Alexander. 104 Cheapside ' 
Street, Glasgow. j 

1930. Stewart. Xorhan. IT Athole Gardens, LMdmg- j 
■^toii, Lanarkshire. 1 

1925. Stewart. Miss Ranolina. 23 Blacket Place, i 
Etiinhurgh 9. 

1920. Stewart. WiLLiAii Ritchie, Merrick, Dal* 
inellington. Ayrshire. 

1925, Stirling. Lt.-rulonel Archibald, Garden, | 
Bucklyvie, Stirlingshire. j 

190S, Stirton, Rev. John, M.V.fJ., B.D., D.D.. The 
Man^e. Crathie. Ballater. 

1025. Storie, William Stevenson, L.A.. S.S.C., N.P., • 
9 Merchi-toii Ci'eNceut. r.'Uubureh, 10. j 

193u.*Strathcona and Motnt Royal. Thu Riglit Hen. , 
Lord, 14 .'^outli Audh'V street. I.nnd<*n, W. 1. , 
1922. Stringer, E W. Scobie. M.C.H., M.R.A.S., 54 ‘ 
Warren Road, Wanstead, London, E. 11. 

1929. Strt’thlrn, Major JamF" <'f,, Bonane 

(Riarrit's ('ontiel, Aigyll. 

1022. SL'nn.RLWD, Alexandi.r. Uampy.irds, Watten, 
Caithne-s. 

1925. Sutherland, His Grace The Dvike ot, Dvmrohin 
Castle, Sutherland. 

l92i’', SrTfURLWD. J. R.. Chri'tian Iii'-titute. Haniil- I 
toll ’Stn-'-t. Motherwoll. 1 

pi2.3. <rrn^ Aunold. L.U.I.R.A..M.Iri-,t.M..v <'.V.i:.. 1 
M,R I.. 2 1’ii.toiTa Avenu‘\ Hanogaft*. York- ; 

j 

1910. Swan. T. .Ukmav, A.K.I.B.A., 7 St Colme .’^treet, | 
I'-ihiiLurgh. 3. I 

1900. SuiNiON. Gaptain hiinno.r C., 45 Sussex 
Gardens, London, W. 2. 

l:!li;,*T\ir. LnuAN lUiin P>y*lm, St Olaf 

loTue k, '^]i--rl,ind. 

1910 T.mt, George Hope, 2G High Street, Gala- . 
shiel.s. 

l92T.*T\vri.H. Air>r\iR N.. ILA n.x.m . ISl (Rieen s 
' riti*. Loinh ,[). W. 7. ' 

logo T\\ioi; IL. M.A. 5 Gonudy p.uk ■ 

'I or! ,i' '■ r.ilkii k. 

1927. Twi.oig I H\RLi 13 W.-?tLuid iMlvi*. ^^.•ot^toun, 

Gia-o.ov U'. 1. 

P'dl. Twrrn?. rtrvRLTs Hin-rv, {'o|I.-g.-hiIl llon^u 

K' '-'ll n. Mi'll"! iii.f n ; 

1917. Taylor. Irwk 21 lankuiwllu T^uunce, 

Jf-'inond, Nowca^ilr'-, i.-Tyiu*. 


1927. Taylor, Glen A., M.I.Meeh.E.. F.S.A.. 63 Lewis 
Roail, Xeath, Glamorgan. 

1929. Taylor, James, 5004 De Lungpre Avenue. Holly- 

wood, California. 

1930. Taylor, John, CoUegehill House, RosHn, 

Midlothian. 

1902. Thin, Robert, M.A., M.B., C.M., 25 Aber- 
cromhy Place, Edinburgh. 3. 

1926. *Thomfson, Professor Harold William, A.Al., 

Ph.D., Xew Y'ork State College. Albany, A'ew 
York State, U.S.A. 

1906.*Thomson, David Couper, J.P., D.L , Inveravon. 
Broughty Ferry. 

1921.*Thom30n, Edward John, G Windsor Terrace 
West, Keh'inside. Glasgow. 

1920. Thomson, George Clark. Barrister-at-Law, 

S\\iCt Current, Saskatchewan. Canada. 

1913. Thooison. James, The Cedars, 21 Furtis Green. 
East Finchley, London, X. 2, 

1930. Thom.son, James Cornwallis, C.A.. 35 Saltoiin 

Street. Gla^gou, IV. 2. 

1913. Thomson, John Gordon, S.S.C., 54 Castle street, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

1927. Thomson, J. F. Gordon. M.A., Advocate, 26 

Heriut Row. Edinburgh, 3. 

1931. Thom'^on, j. Miller, W .S., 5 Celine .Street, 

Ediiibuiiih, 3. 

1926. Thomson, Leslie Grahame, A.K.I.B.A,, 

Inglewood. 18 Hermitage Drive. Edinburgh, 10. 

1927. Thomson, Mrs, Callands, M est Linton, Peebles- 

shire. 

1923. Thomson. T. R. F.. M.A., Ai.B., B.Ch. (Cantab.), 
c M Tlie Bank i<f Scotland. Lundon. 

1921. Thomson, Thomas Samuel, IS Rothesay Place. 

Edinburgh, 3, 

1910. Thomson, Willi \m X., Architect, 87 Con.-'titu- 

ti-'H Street. Leith. Edinburgh, o. 

1808. Thorhurn, Michael Grieve, Glenormiston, 
Innerleithen. 

1911. Tkorhurn. Lt.-CuL William. O.B.E., Wuod- 

vilh\ Annan, Durnfrie.sshire. 
l93o. TaoifNi ycroit, Wallaci-. <4 r>alrvd/v‘im, Strete 
Ralegh, Whimple. iixeter. 

1907. Thorp, John Thoma<, LL.D., Brunswick House, 
54 Princess Hoad, Leicester. 

' P*'12. Thru I'LW!) Pvtrick MAndham Murray, 
L'ryliurgh Abbey. St BesveiK. 
l9;:o. Top. Thomvn M.. West livackly. Kiur-i^^. 

1921. Top. Willi lm A., 7 Ilaslenu-re Acum.*. We.-^t 
Ealing, Luudpn, W. 13. 

1:»02.^Tr\ill, ir. Lionel Xokton E.R.G Capt. 
4th ilighlaml Light Jnt.intry. Villa Buon 
Pdp"->a, Gardi'iie Ri%i**ra, L:tg<> di Ganla. 
Italy. 
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1917. Te.ull, ITiluam, C.E., J.P., Holland, Papa 
Webttay, Orkney. 

1922.*Teotter, George Clark, M.D., Ch.B. (EJin.), 
D.P.H. (Aberd.), F.R.S.E.. Braemar, 17 Hasle- 
meie Road, Crouch End, London, X. 8. 

1927. Teoup, Rev. George Eim?lie, JI.A., 22 Hermi- 

tage Drive, Edinburgh, 10. 

1921. Tellis, James Kessedy, Baingle Brae, Tulli- 

body, by Stirling. 

1025. Telloch, James, M.A., 28 Wilton Gardens, 
Glasgow, X.W, 

1922. TtJHN'EELL, Joky W., Kilbride, Millbouse, Argyll. 
192-3. Tuexeh, Feed. A., F.R.Hist.S., Lasswade 

Cottage, 15 Penwerris Avenue, Osterley, 
Middlesex. 

1917.*Ueqeh-\et, Alastair, D.S.O., Bachelors’ Club, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 

1921. Uhqi.'H-iet, Ed\v.ird A., 11 Queensterry Street, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

190-5.*Usheb, Sir Robert, Bt., ol Norton and Wells, 
Wells, Hawick. 

193i). VrLE, Thomas H., A.C..\., Pakiiigtoii House, 
Rosemary Hill Road, Little .Aston, Stalls. 

1920. *Vaema, Prof. S. P., M..A., of Robertson College, 

Jubbulpore, C.P., India, c/o Messrs Thomas 
Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 4. 
192". Veeyox, Rev. William Feeoeeic, Holy 

Trinity Rectory. Alloway Place, Ayr. 

1921. Waddell, J. Jeffrey, I..A., .Architect, Calder- 

grove, Hallside, Lanarkshire. 

1923. AValkek, Alexander, 424 Gre.rt Western Road, 

Aberdeen. 

1928. AValkf.r, Rev. George A. F.verett, Minister of 

Parish of Benlioline, Manse of Benholme, 
Julinshaven, Montrose. 

192(1. Walker, Robert J., M..A., Botoughmuir 

.■Secondary .ScloHil Viewfortli. Ediiibiireli. 10. 

1924. W.ALKER, IV. Glassfobd, C.A., 2 Denham Green 

Avenue, Trinity, Edinburgh, 5. 

1926. AA’alker-Love, Thomas, M.B., Greenbank, 

Clark Street, Airdrie. 

1928. Wallace, James, M..A., Rector of A' ale of Leven 
Academy, " Glenleven,’’ Alexandria, Dum- 
bartonshire. 

1927. AA'ai.i.I', AAA Cyhil, .Assistant Keeper, Art and 

EtUnogriipUical Di-partineiit, Royal .'Seottisli 
Museum, oi .'pottiswoode .Street. Edinburgh, 10. 
I'j21. AA’aed, Edwin, Director of the Royal -^cotlisb 
Museum, do AA’alker Street, Edinburgh, 3. 


1917. AA'aexes, Rev. Ge.aham N’icoll, M.A., The 
Mause, Clydebank. 

1919. AA'aeb, The A'ery Rev. Charles Laixg, M.A., 

D.D., Minister in St Giles Cathalral, Dean ol 
the ilost Ancient and Most Noble Order of the 
Tliistle, and Dean of the Chapel Royal in 
Scotland, 63 Xorthumberlan.l Street, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1917.»\A'arE-ACk, John, LL.D., 13 Rutliesay Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1923. AA' ARRACK, Malcolm, 7 Oxford Terrace, Edin- 

burgh, 4. 

1916. Watersox, David, R.E., Bridgend House, 
Brechin. 

1924. AVaterston, Charles B., 25 Howard Place, 

Edinburgh, 4. 

1904. AA'atlino, H. Stewaed, Architect, Manor 
Close, Cornwall Road, Harrogate. 

1907. *AA’atson, Charles B. Boos, F.R.S.E., 24 Gars- 

cube Terrace, Murrayfield, Edinburgh, 12. 
1924. AA'vtson, George Mackie, .Architect, 50 Queen 
Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1913. AA'atson', G. P. H., Architect. Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient and Historical Monu- 
ments of Scotland, 27 York Place, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

1922. AA'atson, Henry Michael Dennk, C.A., 12 

Heiiderlaiid Road, Murraytield, Edinburgh, 12. 
1927.*AVatson, John Hill, of Grangehill, Beith, 
Ayrshire. 

1908. *AA'.aTsoN, John Parker, W.S., Greystane, 

Kitiellan Road, MurraylieM, Edinlairgb, 12. 
1930. AV.vtson, Thomas AVilliam, J.P., The School- 
house, Giillaue. 

1927.*AA’.atson, AA'illiam Elder, O.B.E., J.P,, Moray 
Bank, Elgin. 

1912. AA ai'.sON. AA’ii.rivM, J.. M 1,1., D., D.l.itt.Celt , 
F.U s.K., Professor of Celtic Languages, 
Literature and Antiquities, Eniversitv of 
Edinlmrgli, 17 Mercbi.ston .Avenue, laiinburgh, 
1 ( 1 . 

1907. *\V.att, James, AV.S., F.F.A,. Craiglockhart 

House, Craiglockhart Avenue, r.diiiburgh, 11. 

1908. AA'att, Rev. Lauchlan .AIacLean, M..A., B.D., 

D. D., I .Vtliole Gardens, Ililliiead. Glasgow, 
AV. 2. 

1923. AV.xtt, AVii.liasi J. C., M.B,, Ch.li.. 71 High 

Street, Paisley. 

1920. AVauGH. Percival, 98 Pulnarth Terrace, 

Edinburgh. 11. 

1924. AVebster. AIartyn C., 5 Newton Terrace, (.har- 

ing Ciuss, Glasgow, AA'. 

1879. AVedderbl-rn, J. K. M., M.A., AV.S., 3 Glencairn 
Crescent. Ediuburgii. 12. 
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1926. IVeir. Rev. Harold George Ml'leo. M.A.. 
The M.une. D.ilry. Kirkrudbriahtsliire. 

192.3. Weir. James Mello. S.S.C., 21 MayfieM Tvr- 
rai'R. Kiliuliiirgb. 9. 

1929 Weir. J. .6.. l.eeturer. 3 Church Street. Bexhill- 
nn-.^ea. .Susses. 

192T. Weir, Walter, 18 Cathkin Road, Langside, 
Gla.sgoM . 

t92t>. WrsTi.i.L. William Pekcival. F.I-.S., M.R.A.I., 
Tlie Museum, To«n r'quare. Letcluvorth, 
HertfuRKlure. 

1661.* White. Cecil. 23 Drummond Place, Edin- 
burgh. 3. 

1923. IVhite. IVilliam, Shore Road, .Instruther, Fife. 

1903. WniTEHW, Ai.E.A'iN’ni R. Gartshore, Kirkintil- 
loctl. 

19n2.»WiirrFr. iw, Charles Edward. F.E.I..\..S.. 22 
Midmar Gardens. Edinburgh. 10. 

1926. Whitelaw. Rev. Herbert A., Moss Street Manse, 
Eliiin 

1909. Whittaker. Charles Uichaud, F K.C.S., 
F Ii..S.F. . Lynwood. 27 Hatton Place, Edin- 
burgh. 9. 

1923. Whvtf. IViLLi AM. P.O Box 1831. Johannesburg, 
S. Afni:.i. 

1921. WiiKiF, Alexander. M Ravelston Park, Edin- 
burgh. t, 

190.". IViiKiE James, R.L.. S.S.C., 108 George 

.street, Edinluirgh. 2. 

1697. IVii.LiAMs. II. Mai.lasi. J.P., Tilehurst, Southern 
Road, Southbouriie, Hants. 

1926. Wii.LiAM'dx, PiOT.r.iiT F.. 1 Grange Terrace, 
Edinburgh. !*. 

192,". IVii.i.is, Jami s F,. (no .address), 

l93ii. Wii.'GN. .iTiTHfR, J.P.. 0 -s.dtoun Gardens, 
Gl.isgoii , W. 2. 


1929. Wilson. George Victor, of H.M. Cieological 
Survey. 19 Grange Terrace, Edinburgh. 9. 
1927.*Wilson, Robert. 139 Princes .Street. Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1923.*WilsOn. Piev. S. Gordon F., B.Litt.. 

A.K.C,, F.R.Hist.S., St Xicbolas’ Rectory. 
Canterbury. 

1913. Wilson, Rev. Thomas, B.D., The Manse, Stow. 
Midlothian. 

1916. WiNDcsT, Mrs Esther, SiJi-Bou-Said, near 
Tunis, X. Africa. 

1920. IVisHART, David. Pittarrow, Abernethy, Perth- 
shire. 

1929. Wolfp.nden, Ex-Provost William, J.P., Duke 

of Gurdun Hotel. Kingussie. Inveruess- 
■shire. 

1922. Wood. J. P,.. ,51 Clouston .Street. Kelvinside 
X.. Glasgow. 

1930. Weight. Alexander. L.K.I.B.A.. Highfield, 

Baldermak Road. Milngaide. 

1927. Wright, Rev. William. M..1., R.D,. Minister of 
the Parish of Wardlau hill, 21 Clincarthill, 
Rutherglen. 

192.5. Wy.ness, J. Fenton. .A.R.I.B. A., A.I.Archts.Scot.. 
25 Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 


1926. VorNO, Edward Drummond, 27 Castle Terrace. 
Edinburgh, 1, 

1913. I’ou.NG, Thomas E., W.S., Auehterarder. 

1924. Younger, Harry J., 21 Douglas Crescent. 
Ediiduirgh. 12. 

1929. Ym-.\TiEi(, .Mrs J. P., Arnsbrae, Cambus. Clack- 
iiuumanshire. 

1912 ♦Yule, Thomas, W.S., 16 East Claremont Street, 
Edinburgh, 7, — X'lH-PrtiHent. 
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American Philosophical Society’. 

Ashmolean JIuseutn, Oxford. 

Baillie’s Institution, Glasgow. 

Birmingham Public Libraries — Iteference Library. 
Chicago University Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Cleveland Public Library, Ohio, LLS.A. 

*Columbia University. 

Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities, 
British Museum. 

Detroit Public Library, Detroit, U.S.A, 

^Faculty of Procurators’ Library. Ctlasgow. 

Falkirk Natural History and Archaeological Society. 
Free Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Harvard College, U.S.A. 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Clallery^ 
San Marino, California, U.S.-A. 

Institute of Accountants and ..Actuaries in Glasgow. 
.Tohn Rylands Library, Manchester. 

National Museum of Males, Cardiff. 


New York Public Library, New York. 

Pennsj’lvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. 

Public Library, Aberdeen. 

Public Library, Dundee. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, London, S.IV. 1 . 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

♦.Stornoway Public Library, Island of Lewis. 
University College, Dublin. 

University Library, Leeds. 

University of Michigan. -Unii Arbor. 

University of Mmne.sota, U.S..I. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, I’li., 
U.S..\. 

Victoria University of Manchester. 

Yale University Library, New Haven. Conneotiout, 
U.S.A. 
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1908 . 
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1919. 
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au College de France, Palais de I'lnstitut (3 rue Mazarine), Paris. 


1923. 

M. l’Abbe H. Breuil. D.L.C., Professeur au College de France et a I’lnsliiut de PaltCintoloeie 
Huniaine, Paris, 110 rue Demours, Pari.s. 

Professor Franz Cumont, 19 Corso d’ltalia, Rome. 

G. F. Hill, C.B., ALA., LL.D., F.B.A., Litt.D., F..S.A., Director of the Britisli Aluseiim, London 
W.C. 1. 
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10 Feaxk Gerald Simpson, il.A., 45 Fem Avenue, Jesmond, Xewcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mrs Abtheb Strong, C.B.E., Litt.D., LL.D., F.S.A., Lite-Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant Diiector of the British School at Rome, 35 Via Balbo, Rome (22). 

A. M. Tallgeen, Professeur Universitetet, Helsingfors, Finland. 

1926. 

Maecellin Bori.E, Professor in the Museum Xational d'Histoire Naturelle, and Director of the 
Institut de Paleontologie Humaine, 1 rue Rene Panhard, boulevard Saint-Marcel, Paris 13®. 

Professor Dr jjhilos -A. IV. Br^gger, Bestyrer av Universitetets OldsaksamUng, Tullinlokken, Oslo, 
Xorwav. 

15 0. M. Dalton, M.A., F.B..A., 12 Sydney Place, Bath. 

Professor Dr Ernst F.abeicius, Geheimer Rat, Goethestrasse 44, Freiburg im Breisgau, Germany. 

Sir Arthur Keith, M.D., D..So., LL.D., F.R. C.S. (Eng.), F.R.S., Conservator of the Museum and 
Hunterian Professor, Royal College of Surgeons of England; Past-President of the Royal 
.Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Anatomical Society. 

Dr R. Paribesi, Director of the Institute of Archaeology of Rome, Museo Xazionale Romano, Rome. 

1927. 

Don Heejiilio Alcalde del Rio, Torrelavega, Santander, Spain. 

1931. 

Mr.? M. E. CuNNiNGTON. 33 Long Street, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

21 Professor Dr Robert Zahn, Director bei den Staatliehen Museen, Honorar-professor an der 
Universitat, .Am Lustgarten, Berlin, C.2. 
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1900. 


Miss M. A. Murray, Edwards Library, University College, London, W.C. 1. 
2 .Mrs E. S. Armitage, M.A., Parkhurst, Middlesbrough. 



SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c., EXCHANGING 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Architectural, Archseological, and Historic Society 
of Chester and Xorth Wales. 

Belfast Xatural Histoiy ami Plulosophieal Society. 
Berwickshire Xaturalists’ Club. 

Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society. 
British Archsological Association. 

Buchan Field Club. 

Buteshire Natural History Society. 

Cambrian Archaeological Association. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society. 

Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society. 

Derbr-shire Archaeological and Natural History 
Association. 

Dumfriesshire Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

Edinburgh Geological Society. 

Elgin Literary and Scientific Society. 

Essex Archaiological Society. 

Gaelic Society of Inverness. 

Glasgow’ Archieological Society. 

Hampshire Field Club and Archaiological Society. 
Hawick Archaeological Society. 

Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Institute of .-Ircha'olugy, Liverpool. 

Kent Archaiulogical Society. 

Orkney Antiquarian Society, Kirkwall. 

Perthshire Society of Natural Science. 

Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Royal Arehaiological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical 
iloniimcnts of Scotland. 

Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and Constructions in Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 


Royal Historical Society. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, London. 
Royal Irish Academy. 

Royal Numismatic Society. 

Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

Scottish Ecclesiological Society. 

Shropshire Archaeological Society. 

Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 
Society of Antiquaries of London. 

Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natural Historj- 
Society. 

Stirling Natural History and Archeological Society, 
Surrey Archeological Society. 

Sussex Archeological Society. 

Third Spalding Club. 

Thoresby Society. 

Viking Society for Northern Research. 

Wiltshire Archeological Society. 

Yorkshire Archeological Society. 

Archeological Survey of India. 

British School at Rome. 

Colombo Mu-.eum, Ceylon. 

Provincial Museum, Toronto, Canada. 

Royal Canadian Institute, Toronto, 
t Diversity Museum. Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Foeeion Societie.s, Uxivebsities, 
Mu.secms, &c. 

' Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Pari.s. 

; Academie des Sciences d'Ukraine, Kieff. 
i Administration des Monuments, Riga, Lettonie. 

' Alterthumsgesellschaft, Koiiigsberg. 

: Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 

: Antiquarische Gesellschaft, Zurich. 
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Archreological Institute of the Imperial University 
of Kyoto, Japan. 

Archaologisches Institut des Deutschen Reiches 
Romisch-Germanische Kommission, Frankfurt 
am Main. 

Associaoio Catalana d'Antropologia, Etnologia i 
Prehistdria, Barcelona Universitat, Spain. 

Bosnisch-Herzegovinisches Lande.s-Museum, Sara- 
jevo. 

Bureau of Ethnology, Washington. 

California University. 

Commissione Aroheologica Communale di Roma. 

Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York. 

Csl. statni archaeologicky listav (Institut archeolo- 
gique de I’Etat tcheooslovaque) Praha, Re- 
publika ^eskoslovenska. 

Department of Antiquities in Palestine, Jerusalem. 

Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris. 

Faculty des Sciences de Lyon. 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 

Foreningen til Norsks Fortidsmindesmerkers 
Bevaring. 

Gesellsohaft fur NUtzliche Forschungen, Trier. 

Goteborg ooh Bohuslans Fornminnesforeningen. 

Gottingen University. 

Historische und Antiquarische Gesellsohaft, Basel. 

Historisoher Verein fiir Niedersachsen. 

Institut Archeologique Bulgare, Sofia. 

Institut de Paleontologie Humaine, Paris. 

Junta Para Ampliacidn de Estudios— Comision de 
Investigaciones Paleontoldgicas y Prehistoncas, 
Madrid. 

Junta Superior de E-xcavaciones y Antiguedades, 
Madrid. 

Kiel University. 

Konselige Norske Videnskabers Selskab, Trondhjem. 

Landesmuseum Nassauischer Altertumer zu Wies- 
baden. 

Leipzig University. 

Musee Archeoloeique Erasie Majewski de la Societe 
des Sciences de Varsovie, Poland. 

Musee Guimet, Paris. 

Musfe National Suisse k Zurich. 

Museum, Bergen, Norway. 

Museum of Northern Antiquities, Oslo. 

National Bohemian Museum, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

National Museum, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

Nordioka Museet, Stockholm. 


Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, Norway. 
Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft, 
Berlin. 

Oslo University, Norway. 

Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
Prahistorische Kommission der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien. 

Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome. 
Rijks-Museum van Oudheden, Leiden. 
Romisch-Germanisches Central Museum, Mainz, Ger- 
many. 

Royal Academy of History and Antiquities, 
Stockholm. 

Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen. 
Servicio de Investigacion Prehistorica de la Excma. 

Diputacion Provincial de Valencia. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A. 

Societa Romana di Antropologia, Rome. 

Societe d’Anthropologie de Paris. 

Societe des Antiquaires de I’Ouest. 

Societe Archeologique d’ Alexandria. 

Societe Archeologique de Constantine, Algeria. 
Societe Archeologique du Midi de la France. 

Societe Archeologique de Montpellier. 

Societe Archeologique de Moravie. 

Societe Archeologique de Namur. 

Societe des BoUandistes, Brussels. 

Societe des Sciences de Semur {Pro Alesia). 

Societe Finlandaise d’Archeologie, Helsingfors. 
Societe d'Histoire et d’Archeologie de Gand. 

Societe Nationale des Antiquaires de France. 

Societe Prehistorique Pranjaise, Paris. 

Societe Prehistorique Polonaise. 

Societe Royale d’Archeologie de Bru.xelles. 
Stadtisches Museum fur Volkerkunde, Leipzig. 
Stavanger Museum, Stavanger, Norway. 

University Library, Tartu, Esthonia. 

Upsala University. 

Verein fiir Nassauische Alterthumskunde, Wies- 
baden. 

Verein von AlterthumsfreundenimRheinlaude, Bonn. 
Wiener Praehistcrische Gesellschaft. 

Periodicals. 

L’ Atilhropologie, Paris. 

Bulletin archeologique pclonais, Warsaw. 

Libraries, British. 

Athenaeum Club Librarr-, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 



British Museum Library. 

Chetham’s Library, Manchester. 

Church of .Scotland College Library, The Mound, 
Edinburgh. 

Free Library, Edinburgh. 

Free Library, Liverpool. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

National Library’ of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Ordnance Survey Library-, Southampton. 

Public Record Office Library, London. 

Royal Library, Windsor. 

Royal Scottish Museum Library, Edinburgh. 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery Library 
Scottish Record Office, Historical Department. 
Signet Library, Edinburgh. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


University Library, Cambridge. 

University Library, Edinburgh. 

University Library, Glasgow. 

University Library, St Andrews. 

Victoria and Albert Museum Library, London. 

Libraries, Foreign. 

Bayerische Staats-bibliothek, Munich. Bavaria 
Bibliotheque d’Art et d’Archeologie, L'niversite de 
Paris. 

National Library, Paris. 

National Library, Vienna. 

Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Preiissische .Staats-bibliothek, Berlin. 

Public Library, Hamburg. 

Royal Library, Copenhagen. 

Royal Library, Stockholm. 

Sachsische Landes-bibliotbek, Dresden. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SECOND SESSION, 1931-1932 


Anniversary Meeting, ‘SOfh November 1931 . 

CHARLES E. WHITELAW, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr Robert Cross and Mr J. W. M, Loney were appointed Scrutineers 
of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 

The Ballot having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows : — 

President. 

His Grace The Duke of Athoel, K.T., C.B., M.V.O., D.S.O., LL.D. 

Vice-Presiden ts. 

Charles E. Whitelaw. P.R.I.A.S. 

Thomas Yule, W.S. 

Brig.-Gen. Sir Robert Gilmour, Bart., C.B., C.Y.O., D.S.O. 
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Councillors. 

The Hon. Hew Haaiil-^ Representing ; Professor V. Gordon Childe, B.Litt. 

TON DaeryiMPLe. - the Board of \ P. J. Grant, Lord Lyon King-of- 
JoHN M^arrack. j Trustees. Anus. 

John A. Inglis. i Representing Stair A. Gillon. 

ytheTreasury. Colonel ^V. Anstruther-Gray. 

Prof. Thomas H. Bryce, M.D., P.R.S. Sheriff C. H. Brown, K.C. 

G. P. H. MAtson. John Richardson, ^V.S. 

The Hon. Lord St Yigeans. ! 

Secretaries. 

Douglas P. Maclagan, M".S. j J. Hewat Craw. 

For Foreign Correspondence . 

The Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce, ;M.A., I Professor G. Baldwin Brown, F.B.A., 
LL.D., D.D. I LL.D. 

Treasurer. 

J. Bolam Johnson, C.A. 

Curators of the Museuni. 

James Curle, LL.D., ^V.S. 1 James S. Richardson. 

Curator of Coins. 

Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 

Librarian. 

Alexander O. Curi.e, C.V.O. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows:— 

William F. Arbuckle, M.A.(Ediii. & Oxon.), H.3LI.S., 1 Murrayfield Gardens, 
Edinburgh, AV. 

Gilbert Archer, St Ola, Park Road, Leith. 

Charles C. Calder, The Chestnuts, Dariiaway, Forres. 

Neil Cameron, Mayfield, Thornhill Park, Sunderland. 

Marryat R. Dobie, Keeper of Manuscripts, National Library of Scotland, 
23 Cargil Terrace, Edinburgh. 

.John Gunn, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.G.S., 62 Blacket Place, Edinburgh. 

AA ILLIAM Henderson, AI.A., c'o Airs Crichton, Gleucraig, Fife. 
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Alister Macbeth Mackay, “ Stratlmaver,” 328 Upper Riclnnond Road, East 
Sheen, Surrey. 

Mrs C. G. Mackay, c/o National Provincial Bank, 11 Lombard Street, London, 

E.C.3. 

Robert A. M‘Lbllan, M.I.Loco.E., Invergarry, Chnreli Stretton, Shropshire. 
Anthony John Capper Magian, M.D., B.S., F.R.I.P.H., P.R.G.S., Rosslyn, 
Willow Bank, Pallowfleld, Manchester. 

Henry T. Moreey, F.R.Hist.S., B.Sc. (Archmology), J.P., Leicester House, 
King’s Road, Reading. 

Mrs Grav' Muir, 17 Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh. 

John Whitehill Parsons, Broomers House, Pulborongh, Sussex. 

John Renilson, Queen Mary’s House, Jedburgh. 


The Secretary read the list of Members deceased since the last Annual 
Meeting ; — 

Honorary Felloivs. 

Elected. 

Monsieur Adrien de Mortillet, 154 Rue de Tolbiac, Paris (13®) . . 1931 
Dr Bernhard Salin, State Aiitiquary-in-Chief, Stockholm . . . 19’23 


Felloii's. 

Elected. 


John Scott Allen, F.R.S.A., M.R.S.T., Chapel Place, Lismore, Co. 

Waterford 1925 

Thomas Bayne, Rademie, Peat Inn, Cupar, Fife 1891 

Donald Campbell, M.A., Redcott, Alton Road, Paisley .... 1927 
Rev. L. WiNTHER Caws, 198 Grange Loan, Edinburgh .... 1926 

John Finlaa^, 7 Belgrave Crescent, Edinburgh 1911 

D. Hay Fleming, LL.D., 4 Chamberlain Road, Edinburgh . . . 1884 

Patrick Hunter Gillies, M.D., Monzie, Connel Ferry, Argyll . . 1896 

Rev. Donald C. Ca.mpbell Gollan, B.D., Macintosh Memorial Manse, 

Fort William 1926 

Jethro Jones, Ivj^ House, Tettenhall Wood, near Wolverhampton, 

Staffordshire 1927 

Robert Lamond, )M.A., LL.B., 8 Marchmont Terrace, Kelviuside, 

Glasgow 1923 

Thomas Greenshields Leadbetter, of Spital Tower, Denholm, Rox- 
burghshire 1882 

D.WId Lennox, M.D., F.R.A.S., 6 Alexandra Place, St Andrews . . 1907 

George James Lind, 121 Rua do Golgotha, Oix>rto, Portugal . . 1907 

Rev. William M’Conachie, D.D.. The Old Manse, Lauder . . . 1908 

Ranald MacDonald, C.M.G., O.B.E., J.P., F.R.G.S., Rudha-nan-Gall. 

Lochmaddy, North List 1927 

Rev. John Bernard M’Govern, F.Ph.S., Redgarth, Clothorn Road, 

Didsbury, Maucb ester 1928 
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Elected. 

Rev. Malcolm M.4.cLE.\XAy, D.D., Stobomills House, Gorebridge, 

Midlothian 1925 

James Mather, Ravelston Bank, Blackball 19-b 

Neil Mc.vro, LL.D., Cromalt, Helensburgh 1922 

Victor A. Noel Patox, W.S., 31 Melville Street, Edinburgh . . . 1891 
Sir James Balfour Paul, K.C.V.O., LL.D., 30 Heriot Row, Edinburgh 1879 
Sir David Paulix, F.F.A., 6 Forres Street, Edinburgh .... 1902 
Hexry Praix, J.P., Helen Bank, Longforgan, by Dundee , . . 1918 

Tho.mas Reid, M.A., Arnold House. Lanark 1920 

Thojias Ross, LL.D., Architect, 14 Saxe-Coburg Place, Edinburgh . 1891 

Colonel Sir Robert Kixg Stewart, K.B.E., Murdostoun Castle, New- 

niains, Lanarkshire 1885 

Robert T.aylor, Duntrune, Milngavie 1924 

W. S. Tcrxbull, Aikeushaw, Roseneatli 1901 

The Meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society 
had sustained in the death of these members. 

The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the 
affairs of the Society : — 

The Council herewith submit to the Fellows of the Society their 
Report for the year ending .SOth November 1931. 

Felloivship . — The total number of Fellows on the roll at SOth 
November 19.30 was ........ 1061 

At SOth November 1931 the number was ... 1075 

being an increase of . . . . . . . .14 

During the j'ear the names of 65 new Fellows were added to the roll, 
while 28 died, 11 resigned, and 12 allowed their membership to lapse. 
Although the result is a net increase, the number of new applications 
shows a considerable falling off as compared with previous years. 
Cnder present conditions it is inevitable that there should be occa- 
sional resignations. The Council trust that Fellows will do what they 
can to lay before their friends the advantages of joining the Society. 

Among the names of Fellows who have died in the course of the 
year the Council desire to make special reference to Monsieur Adrien 
de Mortillet and Dr Bernhard Salin. who were Honorary Fellows, 
also to Sir Janies Balfour Paul, Dr Thomas Ross, and Dr David Hay 
Fleming. 

Elected an Honorary Fellow as recently as 12th January last. 
Professor Adrien de Mortillet, one of the most eminent of French 
archaeologists, did not long live to enjoy the honour, as he died on 
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the 20th July. As a yoving man he collaborated with his father, who 
was Director of the National Museum of Antiquities of France at 
St Germain-en-Laye, in the classification of the collections there. The 
result of this work appeared in their joint-publication of Le Musee 
Prehistorique, all the illustrations having been drawn by the son, who 
was entirely responsible for the later editions which were demanded. 
He was one of the joint-founders of the journal, L'Homine Prehistorique, 
and continued as joint-editor for a considerable period. In addition, 
his contributions to archieological and anthropological publications 
were extraordinarily numerous. For thirt 3 ’-two j'ears he was a Pro- 
fessor in the School of Anthropologj' in Paris, filling the Chair of 
Comparative Ethnography^ and afterwards that of Ethnographic 
Technology’. In 1929 he was appointed to the Chair of Prehistoric 
Anthropology^. De Mortillet s researches were not confined to France. 
Other countries were visited for the study of arclueology' and ethno- 
logy% his most important journey, perhaps, being one through a great 
part of South America in 1903. He was one of the founders of the 
Societe Prtdiistorique Fran(,aise, and an Honorary Member of many 
other French and foreign societies. It was pleasant to receive from 
him an assurance that none of these honours gave him more gratifica- 
tion than did our own Honorary’ Fellowship. 

The death of Bernhard Salin is a heavy’ loss to that branch of 
arclneological study’ which concerns the art of the “Migration" period, 
as represented specially in what were the north-west provinces of the 
Roman empire. 

Salin was a great scholar, moving with easy’ grace through a field 
of work dotted with ar«;hiBological pitfalls, and OAerlaid with a multi- 
plicity’ of objects, generically’ the same, but presenting specific differences 
of many’ kinds that were only to be discerned by’ a man of genius with 
an eye who saw everything, but saw it with the discriminating glance 
that realised at once the relation of parts to a whole. 

Bernhard Salin's one great book, happily’ accessible in a German 
version, the Altgerinanische Thierornamentik, was published in 1904, and 
was devoted in the first place to a critical examination of small arti- 
facts in metal, for the most part objects of personal wear such as 
fibuljB and buckles. They’ were products, as was said above, of the 
“ Migration ” period, but their provenance and early history are obscure 
and many antiquaries believe in an ultimate Oriental origin. Salin did 
not go into these last questions w’ith any’ miiniteness, but dealt like a 
master with the mass of material that in the centuries from the fourth 
to the seventh had accuTiiulated first in the ward-rooms and boudoirs 
and ultimately’ in the graves of the people who came in to occupy’ 
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these old north-western Roman provinces. These multitudinous objects, 
after having analysed their designs one by one, Salin set himself to 
classify, and in this way there came about that famous partition of 
the whole mass into three classes characterised as Style 1, Style 2, and 
Style 3. This is the one weak point in the book, for, as has been 
pointed out by Sune Lindgvist and others, there were hardly differences 
enough among the pieces to justify their separation into three distinct 
classes. Hence it is that Haakon Shetelig uses, instead of Styles 1, 2, 
aiad 3. the formula Early or Late Vendel period, as giving a better 
division of the matter that has to be dealt with. This question of 
classification is after all a secondary matter compared with the scientific 
work on the artifacts, one by one, in which Salin achieved such memor- 
able results. He would most pi'obably have reinforced or revised his 
conclusions on this matter had there not descended upon him, like a 
blight, that terrible disease that sapped his creative energy and has 
now carried him away from the large company that looked to him as 
their master and are now left to mourn his untimely death. 

But there was far more in Bernhard Salin than the professional 
archaeologist. He was a man of a beautiful nature, one whom to know 
was to love. A ready adviser and helper, his name on the books of 
the Society will do these honour, and will bring to many the remem- 
brance of a singularly winning personality. 

Salin’s genial nature and intense Swedish patriotism came out 
strongly if one saw him in ‘‘Skansen,” the great National Park so 
happily situated on a hilly promontory at the end of the sea-front. 
He appeared there as the presiding genius of the place, and might be 
seen on a warm summer’s day taking measures for the relief of the 
Lapland sledge-dogs, who, each with his kennel and exercise ground, 
would have been quite happy had the sun deigned to withdraw his 
beams. With their thick coats and semi-arctic habits they were in great 
misery. Salin knew the names of all of them, and talked to them in 
friendly fashion while he made what ai-rangements he could for their 
comfort. It was a trifling incident, but it showed the man. 

The scientific visitor to Stockholm soon came to realise the extra- 
ordinary range of knowledge possessed by the Royal Antiquary, who 
had to resign for reasons of health this prominent post in the learned 
world of the North. He was, however, aHvaj’s ready to receive a 
stranger visitant properly introduced, and to discuss with him some 
knotty point of the antiquarian lore in which he kept to the end his 
interest. There are indications that his reputation is a growing one 
among scholars working in his own or in kindred fields of study. 

By the death of Sir James Balfour Paul, K.C.V.O., LL.D.. Edinburgh 
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has lost one of its distinguished citizens, and Scottish history and 
archaeology has been deprived of one of its brightest ornaments. After 
passing through the High School and the University of Edinburgh, he 
was called to the Scottish Bar in 1870. He early turned to the his- 
torical and literary side of his profession, and was editor of the Journal 
of Jurisprudence (1875-87), historian of the Royal Company of Archers 
(1875), author of a Hand-book to the Parliament House (1884), an Ordinary 
of Scottish Arms (1893), and a Memoir and Remains of J. M. Gray (1895). 
He was elected a Fellow of our Society in 1879, served for several periods 
as a Member of Council and as a Vice-President, and in 1898 delivered 
the Rhind Lectures, published two years later under the title of Heraldry 
in relation to Scottish History and Art. In 1890 he had been appointed 
Lord Lyon King-of-Arms in Scotland, in succession to Dr George Burnett, 
and he held that office till 1926 with dignity and honour, delivering 
many notable judgments on cases that came before his Court. His 
publications, in addition to his Rhind Lectures, were largely editorial : 
Registrum Magni Sigilli (1882-3). The Aecotints of the Lord Treasurer 
of Scotland (1900-16), and The Scots Peerage, 9 vols. (1904-14), with many 
contributions to periodical literature. He held office in several other 
learned societies, including the Scottish History Society. He was 
one of the founders of the Antiquaries Club. He had a close con- 
nection with the Kirk, and it is not surprising that he should have 
been one of the founders of the Scottish Ecclesiological Society, 
which was established in 1903 to combine the existing societies in 
Aberdeen and Glasgow with the ecclesiologists of Edinburgh. He was 
a very regular attender of the meetings of the Edinburgh centi-e, a 
familiar figure at its excursions, and a valued contributor to its dis- 
cussions. He had the distinction of being the first layman to he 
elected President, an office which he held in 1929-.30. and during which 
he delivered an address entitled “ A Border Presbytery in the Eigh- 
teenth Century” — a most interesting contribution to the life and letters 
of that period in Scotland, and including much material which he had 
collected in preparing the Diary of George Ridpath, which was pub- 
lished by the Scottish History Society in 1922. 

Sir James was made a Knight Bachelor in 1900, C.Y.O. in 1911, and 
K.C.V.O. in 1926, receiving also the degree of LL.D. from his own 
University in 1908. He was ahvays a well-informed speaker and 
writer, a man of many interests, with a fund of personal reminiscences 
and a rich vein of humour. He will be missed by many friends within 
and without the Society. 

By the death of Dr Thomas Ross, LL.D., H.R.S.A., which took place 
on 4th December 1930, the Society has lost one of its senior and most 
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distinguished members. The name of Dr Ross, along with that of his 
colleague, the late Dr David MacGibbon, will be remembered for 
all time in connection with their monumental writings on Ancient 
Scottish Architecture: the five volumes of The Castellated and Domestic 
Architecture of Scotland, published from 1887 to 1892, running to 2883 
pages, and the three volumes of The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scot- 
land, published in 1896 to 1897, amounting to 1677 pages. These two 
monumental woi’ks, between them, contain upwards of 3325 drawings. 
When it is understood that the whole of this great survey, covering 
the entire field of Scotland, and dealing with all the remains of its 
architecture between the twelfth and eighteenth centuries, wms the 
unaided work of these two writers, and when it is reflected that they 
lived before the days of motor transport, it will be realised that the 
eight volumes form a remarkable monument of enthusiasm, devotion, and 
persistence. By the labours of MacGibbon and Ross, knowledge of the 
evolution of Scottish architectui-e was placed, once for all, on a satis- 
factory basis. Subsequent research has modified their conclusions in 
not a few respects, but their volumes provided the foundations upon 
which all later writers have built. 

Dr Ross had been a Fellow of the Society since 1891, and had served 
as a Vice-President for one period and was a VIember of Council for 
four periods. He contributed a number of papeis on architectural 
subjects to our Proceedinijs. and his services were also utilised by the 
Society in surveying various excavated prehistoric and Roman sites. 
He was Rhind Lecturer in 1899 and again in 1902, his subjects being 
the Ancient Ecclesiastical and Domestic Architecture of Scotland. 

Despite the intensity of study that he devoted to the subject in 
which he became famous. Dr Ross was in no sense a man of narrow' 
or of limited interests. He had a wide knowledge of English History. 
Literature, and Poetry, and, in particular, his acquaintance wdth the 
works of Sir Walter Scott and with old Scottish ballads was intimate 
and deep. Personally he was a man of the finest and the most lovable 
character, who endeared himself to all w'ho knew' him. A striking 
tribute to the aifection which he aroused among his fellow'-memhers 
of the Society was paid by Sir George Macdonald at the meeting on 
8th December 1930. 

David Hay Fleming, LL.D., was elected a Fellow in 1881. He was 
horn in St Andrews in 1819, and throughout his long life retained a 
strong and abiding affection for his native city. It was natural, there- 
fore, that his first efforts in the field of historical and antiquarian 
research should be to elucidate its history and antiquities, a work 
which he performed with meticulous care and exactitude. The results 
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are embodied in three brochures issued between 1881 and 1887. It had 
long been one of his ambitions to have a museum in the Cathedral 
grounds to house the numerous relics found within its precincts, or 
taken from other ecclesiastical buildings in the city, and his wish was 
gratified in 1908 when H.M. Office of Works acceded to his request. 
The museum is particularly rich in Celtic stonework, the preservation 
of wdiich was largely due to his efforts. He had been engaged for 
some years in the preparation of a catalogue of its contents, and, though 
handicapped latterly by a severe illness, it w^as a source of gratification 
to himself and to all archaeologists that it w'as completed and published 
this year. His most important and enduring wmrk was, how'ever, done 
in the field of historical research, and the high standard there main- 
tained was all the more remarkable as he had not had the advantage 
of an intensive academic training and discipline. He was the greatest 
authority of the Scotland of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and his critical powers and mastery of the facts are seen at their best 
in two of his books, Mary, Queen of Scots, and Critical Revieies relating 
Chiefly to Scotland. His constructive work as a historian is distinguished 
more by a comprehensive accumulation of details than by a grasp of 
broad lines of policy, but it is a truism to say that these books are 
among those which a student of the period can least afford to neglect. 
He was the acknowdedged authority on the Reformation and the 
Covenanters, and, although his sympathies were too obviously on one 
side to admit of his writing an impartial history of those periods, he 
maintained his point of view vigorously, and no one has done more to 
elucidate the facts. A keen controversialist and a severe critic, he was 
nevertheless most generous in his appreciation of good and scholarly 
work, especially in the case of younger men, to whom he was ever 
ready to give encouragement and assistance. Those tvho had the 
privilege of his private friendship will retain many happy memories 
of his kindness and hospitality and of an old-world charm of manner. 
No account of him would be complete without a reference to his 
activities as a book collector. He was the most learned of Scottish 
bibliographers and made many important contributions to the study. 
His unique collection of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts relating to 
Scottish History, the most valuable private collection in Scotland, has 
been bequeathed to St Andrews to be used as a Reference Library. 
He contributed many papers to the Proceedings, mostly relating to the 
discoveries made during the excavations at St Andrews, but the last 
and most important was an exhaustive and learned account of the 
famous Supplication and Complaint against Laud's Liturgy. When he 
came to reside in Edinburgh, he was for several years a regular 
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attender at our meetings and served for a period on the Council. He 
was an original member of the Scottish History Society, in which he 
took an active interest. After the death of his friend Dr Law he 
discharged the onerous duties of Secretary for a few years, and he 
edited with his usual scholarly thoroughness three of their publications 

Proceedings . — An advance copy of the Proceedings lies upon the table. 
Fourteen papers deal with prehistorical and six with historical subjects. 

The Museum . — The number of relics added to the Museum during 
the year amounted to 1418 by donation and 251 by purchase, figures 
which are considerably above the average. 

Two important collections of prehistoric objects, one formed by the 
late Mr John Smith, Dairy, and the other by the late Dr William 
M‘Lean, Dingwall, have been presented. The first, which included the 
relics found during excavations in a cave, a crannog, and hill-forts in 
Ayrshire, as well as a general collection of flint and stone implements 
and other relics from the Stevenston Sands, Ayrshire, was handed over 
by H.M. Geological Survey for Scotland, with the consent of Mr Smith's 
executrices ; the second, which consisted for the most part of flint and 
stone implements gathered chiefly in the Black Isle, Ross-shire, was 
gifted by Mrs M'Lean. These donations were particularly welcome, as 
there were very few flint implements from Ayrshire and Ross-shire in 
the Museum. Mr Walter G. Grant, who last year presented the neo- 
lithic pottery from the chambered cairn at Taiverso Tuick, Orkney, 
has now sent the broken stone hammer found in the cairn to be housed 
along with them. 

The additions to the Bronze Age collections of pottery are more 
numerous than usual. They include two beakers from Kraiknish, Skye, 
discovered by Mr W. Lindsay Scott, F.S.A.Scot.. and presented by Sir 
Reginald Macleod of Macleod; one from Drumshelt, IJfe, presented by 
Mr Robert Smith ; another, with fragments of cinerary urns and part 
of an Iron Age jet armlet, found in a cairn at Drumelzier, presented 
by Mr M. J. W. Nicol of Netherurd; a food-vessel from North Gyle, 
Corstorphine. presented by Mr Alexander Y. Allison: another example 
from Rumgally. Cupar, presented by Mr C. A. Rodger, and one fi’om 
Cockenzie, presented by the Rev. T. Osborne, F.S.A.Scot. ; two cinerary 
urns from Lintlaw, presented by the Earl of Home. F.S.A.Scot., and 
one found near Gladhouse Reservoir, presented by Mr James C. Kay, 
F.S.A.Scot. Fragments of a food-ves.sel and part of a jet necklace 
from a cist at Knockenny, Glamis, were presented by Mr James Bruce. 
When complete, the necklace had been of a type very seldom met 
with in Scotland. 
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Foul' vessels of steatite have been acquired: two found in a grave 
at Little Asta, Tingivall, Shetland, were presented by Mr Andrew Hall, 
while one from Clestrain, Stronsay, Orkney, and another from Bookan, 
Orkney, were purchased. The last two are of special interest, as the 
Clestrain example is one of the smallest and best made so far recorded, 
and the other is of a Viking type. Another relic belonging to Viking 
times, a stone with twig-runes incised upon it, found near the Loch 
of Stenness, Orkney, was presented by Mr William Leask. 

Among objects belonging to the historic period mention may be 
made of a small harp belonging to, and played by. Lady John Scott, 
presented by Mrs Inverarity, and a much corroded thin plate of bronze 
with incised armed figures belonging to the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, found at Leuchars Castle, presented by Dr J. B. Mears. The 
Spalding Banner, carried during the risings of ’15 and '45, was bequeathed 
by Miss Flora Spalding. 

The chief purchases were a bronze penannular brooch of unique 
form, and dating from about the fifth century a.d., found at Pinhoul- 
land. Walls, Shetland, and a large collection of objects belonging to 
the Bronze Age, the Iron Age, and Romano-British times, found in a 
cave at Covesea, Morayshire. Two Bronze Age penannular gold armlets, 
found near St Abbs, were obtained through the King’s and Lord 
Treasurer’s Remembrancer. 

It will give much satisfaction to the Fellows to know that a 
particularlj^ valuable and interesting group of objects, consisting of 
“The Clanranald Jacobite and Family Relics,” has been deposited in 
the Museum by Mr Angus R. Macdonald, the 23rd Chief, and that 
Clanranald has at the same time intimated his intention of bequeathing 
these relics to the Society to be preserved in the National Museum for 
all time, on the understanding that none of them shall ever be allowed 
to pass out of the Museum on loan. 

Excavations . — Further excavations have been carried out on the 
Poltalloch estate by Sir Ian Malcolm of Poltalloch. K.C.M.G., F.S.A.Scot,. 
and the Society. Under the supervision of Mr Craw, the horned cairn 
of Auchoish was examined. The construction has been planned, but no 
relics were found. 

The work of excavation at the Broch of Aikerness, in the parish of 
Evie, Orkney, begun last year, was continued this summer with the 
aid of funds supplied by Mr T. B. Macaulay, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. Mr Craw 
was again in charge. The course of the wall enclosing an area round 
the broch was traced, and some fifty small chambers formed of large 
upright slabs were cleared out. From the methods of construction and 
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the nature of the relies found, these chambers appear to belong to the 
same period as the secondary occupation of the broch. 

The Library. — The additions to the Library amounted to 114 by 
donation and 28 by purchase. Besides these, a considerable number of 
publications of learned societies, etc., have been received by way of 
exchange and by subscrii^tion. Over 600 volumes have been bound 
under the Grant from H.M. Treasury towards the binding of books. 

The new extension to the Library has now been completed and one 
large bookcase provided. This has relieved congestion to a considerable 
extent, but not until the complete installation of bookcases takes place 
will it be possible to make the re-arrangements desired in the Library. 

The Iihi}id Lectureship. — The Rbind Lectures for 1931 will be de- 
livered in December by ]Mr George Gordon Coulton, Litt.D., D.Litt., 
LL.D.. F.B.A., the subject being “Monastic Life and its Influence on 
the Civilisation of Scotland.” The Lecture.sbip for 1932 has been 
accepted by Professor C. A. Xordman, Helsingfors, who will deal with 
“The Megalitbic Culture of Northern Europe.” 

The Guiiniiiy FeUou'shi p. — The Gunning Fellowship for 1931 was 
awarded to Mr A. J. H. Edwards, Assistant Keeper of the Museum, 
for the purpose of visiting museums in Ireland. 

The CJhahners-Jrrvise Prize. — The district selected for the Cbalmers- 
Jervise Prize Essaj’ for 1931 was Inverness-shire. Two essays were 
received and the ])rize was awarded to Mr J. D. Lyford-Pike, Rosetta, 
Kirkbrae, Liberton, for his essay on "The Cup-marked Stones of 
North Fist and Benbecula.” 

ATHOLL, 

President. 

X.VTIOXAI. ilC-.rUM (JI- Axtiihitiks of Scoti.axd. 

Qchi.x STi:n;r, EiiiNHcmai. 

The Report was adopted on the motion of Mr Alex. O. Curie, 
seconded by Dr George Mackay. 

Mr J. Bolam Johnson, Treasurer, read the annual statement of the 
Society Funds, ^^•hich was ordered to be printed and circulated among 
the members. On the unction of Dr James MacLehose. a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr Johnson for his gratuitous services. 
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Monday, December 1931. 

CHARLES E. WHITELAW, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following w^ere elected Fellows : — 

David J. Beattie, Sculptor, Kenilworth, Talbot Road, Carlisle. 

Rev. Alan Cant, B.D., B.Sc., Manse of Creicli, Cupar-Fife. 

Alexander Grahams Buchanan, M.B., Ch.B., 8 Queensborougli Gardens, 
Hyndland, Glasgow. 

Major William Howie Doig, C.E., Gordon Street, Elgin. 

William HSneas Grant, Alpha Cottage, Union Street, Kirkintilloch. 

Hugh Duff MacWilliam, 65 Lissenden Mansions, London, N.W. 5. 

John Reid, J.P., 27 Lintrathen Gardens, Dundee. 

Miss Martha C. Scott Moncriefp, Rocklands, Elie, Fife. 

The following Donations to the Museum w^ere intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors ; — 

(1) By Charles A. Roger, Rumgally, through J. Tennant Gordon, 

O.B.E., F.S.A.Scot. 

Food-vessel of brown Clay, and an end Scraper of grey Flint, found 
with the remains of an unburnt human skeleton in a short cist at 
Rumgally, Kemhack, Fife; and a knife of yellow Flint, found in an 
adjoining short cist. (See subsequent communication by J. Tennant 
Gordon.) 

(2) By H. Norman Cranston, 3 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 

Silver Medal of Orange Lodge No. 1657, of circular shape, and with 

a free ring for suspension. On the obverse is an equestrian statue of 
William III. in Roman garb, with the date 1690 on the pedestal, the 
inscription THE GLORIOUS MEMORY. NO SURRENDER, round the 
margin : and G. BROWN D. in small letters under the pedestal. On 
the reverse, within a wreath of shamrocks, is INSTALL" 17th SEPT. 
1834/L. 1657/JOHN CRANSTON/ ADMISSION/5 JUNE 1848. 

(3) By J. M. CoRRiE, F.S.A.Scot., and Alexander O. Curle, C.Y.O., 

F.S.A.Scot. 

Two hollow Beads of thin-blown black Glass, the perforation being 
ragged and projecting at each side, measuring inch in diameter. 
Found by the donors in the rampart of the fort on the East Lomond 
hill, Fife. 
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(4) By J. M. CoRRiE, F.S.A.Scot. 

Piece of Iron Slag and a Mould of Sandstone, with a matrix for 
casting a short bar on one side. The mould measures IjV inches by 
inches by 2^ inches, and the matrix 2 inches by f inch by ^ inch. 
Found by the donor on the site of an old bloomery in the fort on the 
East Lomond hill. 

Stone Polisher in the form of a flat waterworn pebble, abraded at 
both ends and showing signs of polishing on the flat faces, measuring 
2^ inches by l^t inch by | inch, found a short distance north of the 
grave containing steatite urns, near Asta Quarry, Tingwall, Shetland. 

Whetstone of grey sandstone, measuring 3| inches in length, much 
worn down in the centre, from Sandwich Bay, Unst, Shetland. 

Cylindrical spout of a red Clay Vessel; two feet of two Vessels of 
red Clay which have probably had three feet, the inside covered with 
brown glaze ; foot of an Iron Pot of similar shape ; six fragments of 
red Clay Vessels, variously glazed, and a Stone Disc, dressed round the 
periphery, 2i^y inches in diameter, from Breckan Sands, North Yell, 
Shetland. 



ir^. 


(5) By Jame-s C. Kay, F.S.A.Scot. 

Cinerary Urn of dirty brown Clay, with a heavy overhanging I'im, 
below which it expands to a pronounced shoulder before contracting 

to a narrow base. The urn is unornamented, 
unsymmetrical in shape, and part of the rim 
is missing. Found inverted over cremated 
human remains, in Toxside Sandpit, near 
Gladhouse Reservoir, Midlothian. 

Two small sections of a stout Bronze wire, 
measuring inch and inch in length, 
probably remains of a Pin or Awl, found 
among the bones in the urn. 

Small fragment of a Cinerary Urn of red 
Clay, decorated with cord impressions, found 
beside the larger urn. (See subsequent com- 
munication by J. Graham Callander, F.S.A. 
Scot.) 




V 


J Inchaa. 


Eifr. 1. Beaker found at Dunshelt, 
Fife. 


(6) By Robert Smith, Dunshelt Tile 
Works. 

Beaker of fine reddish Clay (fig. 1). It is 
quite contorted, but has been restored. It 
measures 6f inches in height, and is decorated 
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by six zones of rouletted or stamped designs, one at the rim, one at 
the base, and four between, all separated by plain bands. Found in a 
sandpit immediately west of the prehistoric fort at Dvmshelt, Auchter- 
muchty, Fife. 

(7) By James Bbuce, Knockenny. 

Fragments of a Food-vessel of dirty grey ware, and part of a Neck- 
lace of Shale or Jet, consisting of fifteen discoidal beads and part of 
two others, and three cylindrical beads, found with human remains in 
a short cist at Knockenny, Glamis, Angus. (See Proceedings, vol. Ixv. 
p. 419.) 

(8) By W. D. Mason, 6 High Street, Selkirk. 

Twenty-four Tardenoisian Pigmy Implements of Flint, Chert, and 
other stones, including triangles and pointed tools, mostly with battered 
backs, found by the donor on The Rink farm, Selkirk. (See Proceedings, 
vol, Ixv. p. 416, fig. 2.) 

(9) By Mr Robert Hogg, J.P., Schoolhouse, Broughton, through 

James Grieve, F.S.A.Scot. 

Bronze Spear-head with loops on the socket, measuring 4J inches in 
total length, the blade being 1| inch in length, and inch in breadth, 
and the socket | inch in diameter at the mouth, found near the school 
at Broughton, Peeblesshire. 

(10) By A. Henderson Bishop, F.S.A.Scot. 

Yarn- winder of Wood, measuring 27 inches in length, and the cross- 
pieces 14 inches and 15 inches in length. The ends of the stem are 
decorated with chip carving, having the initials M.N. at one end and 
the date 1658 at the other. 

Distaff of Wood, measuring 291 inches in length. The top end is of 
square section, the lower end round, and the stem of baluster form. 
Both from the Shotts district, Lanarkshire. 

(11) By Dr J. B. Mears of Leuchars. 

Fi-agments of a thin Plate of Bronze, showing a man in armour 
attacking a monster (fig. 2, p. 16). Behind the armed figure is the word 
IRA and at other places are letters N, A, and VI. Placed radially round 
the border there seems to have been five figures similar to the one in 
the centre. The plate is now reduced to a diameter of 10 inches. 
Found by the donor on ploughed ground, close to the moat at the base 
of the Castle Mound at Leuchars, Fife. 
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(12) By Jamks S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Ivory Snuff-mull of oval baluster shape, with a cork stopper, to which 
is attached part of a bone snuff-spoon. Two Gingerbread Moulds of 
Wood, one measuring 4| inches by 3j^ inches, bearing a thistle, and 



the others, measuring 9iV inches by 6^ inches, bearing four stamps 
showing a debased Royal coat of arms. All from Montrose. 

Flint Saw, measuring 3 inches long and IfV inch broad, and five discoid 
Beads and half of another, of black Stone, found by the donor in a 
neolithic grave. Sepulture de Feuilles, Dept, de I’Herault, France. 

(13) By W. Percivad We.stell, F.S.A.Scot., F.L.S., M.R.A.I. 

Bronze Medal, commemorating Admiral Vernon’s capture of Porto- 
bello, 1739. 
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(14) By Rev. R. S. G. Anderson, B.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Three Communion Tokens of Inch Free Church. 

(15) By Mrs Erskine Beveridge. 

Rounded mass of Iron, measuring 7 inches by 6 inches by 3| inches, 
from the earth-houses at Foshigarr}^ North Uist. 

(16) By Andrew Hael, Scalloway, Shetland, through J. M. Corrie, 

F.S.A.Scot. 

Two Steatite Urns, found in a stone cist, with human remains, 
near Asta, Tingwall, Shetland. (See subsequent communication by 
J. M. Corrie.) 

(17) By William Leask, Madras Cottage, Stenness, Orkney. 
Oblong block of stone, measuring 12^ inches long, 6 inches broad, and 



1 ? ! ? ? Inches. 

Fig. 3. Stone l)earing Twig Rune.s from Loch of Stenness, Orkney. 

7 inches thick, with two Twig Runes carved on the face (fig. 3), found 
near south shore of the Loch of Stenness, Orkney. 

(18) By Rev. Thomas Osborne, F.S.A.Scot. 

Food-vessel of reddish Clay, found in a smtill cist with incinerated 
human remains at Winton Park, Cockenzie, East Lothian. (See sub- 
sequent communication by J. Graham Callander.) 

(19) By Walter G. Grant of Trumland. F.S.A.Scot. 

Half of a Stone Hammer of grey granite, broken across the perfora- 
tion and split lengthwise. It is of oval section, and from the rounded 
face, which measures IJ,! inch in height and 2 inches in breadth, it 
VOL. LXVI. 2 
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contracts regularly till opposite the hole, where it is 1| inch by 1 inch 
in cross diameters. The perforation is carefully drilled and contracts 
slightly at the centre, Avhere it is | inch in diameter. It was dis- 
covered in the entrance passage of the chambered cairn at Taiverso 
Tuick, Rousay, Orkney. (See Proceedings, vol. Ixv. pp. 87 and 94, fig. 17.) 

Two Communion Tokens, Kirkwall Free Church, 1843 ; Glenkens Free 
Church, 1848. 

(20) By Jaaies S. Donald, F.S.A.Scot. 

FIa'c Communion Tokens, Dunfermline, Brook 334, and 1821 ; Kilsyth, 
1811; Collision Free Church, 1843; and Gask Chapel. 

(21) By Mrs Potts, 25 Salem Street, Sunderland. 

Two baby’s Caps of Lace and Linen. 

(22) By Mrs Elizabeth B. Mitchell, Langlees, Biggar. 

Scraper of green Chert, measuring 1^^ inch by l/j inch, found in the 
fort on Arbory Hill, CraAvford, Lanarkshire. 

(23) By Dr J. N. Marshall, F.S.A.Scot. 

Eight Knives and Scrapers of Obsidian, found near Gilgil, Kenya, 
East Africa. 

(24) By William Dougall, Lassodie Mill. 

Barbed Arrow-head of yellow Flint, slightly imperfect, measuring 
1^ inch by inch, found near Lassodie Mill, Dunfermline, Fife. 

(25) By Thomas Hunter, Clivocast, Uyeasound, Shetland, per J. M. 

Gorki E, F.S.A.Scot. 

Irregularly shaped Perforated piece of Steatite, measuring 4| inches 
by 3J inches by 1^ inch, with a Latin cross cut on one side. 

Part of a Stone Mould for ca.sting a Buckle, shoAving remains of a 
perfoi’ation at one end. 

Half of a Mould of Steatite for casting an object of indeterminate 
use, measuring 3^ inches by 1^ inch by J inch, Avith a perforation at 
each end. 

Part of a Stone Mould for casting a Bar-like object. 

Piece of a stout Bronze Plate, of pointed oA'al shape, measuring 2^ 
inches by liV inch by jV inch, A\ith a stud in the centre. 

Oval Pebble, measuring 4 inches by 2r’y inches by 2jV inches, one side 
being Avorn concave, as if by hammering, and the other shoAving a 
pointed projection. 
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Hammer-stone, measuring 3| inches by 1| inch by 1 inch. 

Flat discoidal Bead of yellow Vitreous Paste, measuring f inch in 
diameter and inch in thickness. 

Bone Button, square, with cut corners; it has a V-shaped perforation 
below, the hollowed top exposing the perforation from above, measur- 
ing inch square. 

Bone Button, the edge scalloped and pierced. 

All found on Fetlar, Shetland. 

(26) By J. Smith, Foratwatt, Walls, Shetland, per J. M. Corrie, 

F.S.A.Scot. 

Wooden object, possibly a Distaff, found in a moss at Pinhoulland 
Walls, Shetland. 

(27) By Mr S.VNDISON, Culliv'oe, Yell, Shetland. 

Steatite Lamp, measuring 5| inches by 2| inches, with a narrow oval 
hollow on the top and a hole at each end for suspension, found on an 
old chapel site, Cullivoe, Yell, Shetland. 

(28) By Ch.vrles S. T. C.vlder, F.S.A.Scot. 

More than half of a circular Bronze openwork Mount, measuring If 
inch in diameter, showing a winged animal, wanting the head and 
fore leg. Found by the donor, in July 1931, on the surface of an old 
inhabited sandy site near Quendale (east of Quendale Chapel site and 
between it and the Sumburgh road), parish of Dunrossness, Shetland. 

(29) By Monsieur Vaysox de Pradexxe, per James S. Richardson, 

F.S.A.Scot. 

Stone Maul for quarrying flint, measuring inches in length, with 
a groove round the middle for attachment to the handle, from Murs, 
near Avignon, France. 

(30) By The Municipal Museum, Belfast (in exchange for an Irish 

socketed bronze knife). 

Remains of a Bronze Knife of triangular shape. A length of 3f inches 
of the blade remains, broken in two, and there are three rivets. Found 
between two large stones, with some ashes, 7 feet below the surface, 
in the gi’avel pit at Dunragit Station, Wigtownshire. 

(31) By Alexander Keiller of Morven, F.S.A.Scot. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 6^ inches in length, 2}, I inches 
across the cutting edge, and If inch across the flanges. The cutting edge 
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terminates in pronounced horns, and the flanges are placed behind the 
centre of the axe. An incipient stop-ridge is placed at the front of the 
wings and shows a convexity towards the butt; in front of the stop- 
ridge is a slight oval moulding with a central rib. The axe, for the 
greater part, is covered with a thick brown patina. Found at Auchter- 
house, near Dundee, Angus, in 1887. 

(32) By A. Bashall Daw'son, F.S.A.Scot. 

Oval leaf-shaped object of Brass, with a perforated projection at the 
top, for attachment. It is flat on one face and convex on the other. 
On the flat face is inscribed CITY OF EDINBURGH. It measures 

inches by 2 j\ inches by inch. 

(33) By John Fraser, Corresponding Member. 

Two Commuiaion Tokens, Birsay and Harray, Brook, 112 ; Unst, 1850. 

(34) By Jajies Fyfe, 39 Lady Helen Street, Kirkcaldy. 

Communion Token of Linkton Associate Congregation, 1800. 

(35) By Mrs Manson, Hosen, through John Fr.^ser, Corresponding 

Member. 

Half of a Stone Mould for casting a pear-shaped object of unknown 
use, measuring 24 inches by 2^ inches by f inch, found in a field at Hosen, 
Dounby, Orkney. 

(36) By The Right Hon. Lord Str.vthcoxa and Mount Royal, 

Bead of mottled purple and grey mudstone 
(fig. 4), measuring I 4 inch by inch. 

Th ree Flint Arrow-heads, two barbed and 
one leaf-shaped, measuring 1 inch by inch, 
I inch by inch, and inch by inch. 

Three side Scrapers of Flint, measuring I 4 
inch. If inch, and IfV inch in length. The flints, 
with the exception of one of grey colour, have 
a thick white patina. Found on Parc Croc 
Rioch, Oron.say. 

(37) By Jame-S Ronaldson, 33 Gibson Ter- 
race, Edinburgh. 

Brass Key, found by the donor, 4 feet below the surface, when digging 
a hole for a telegraph pole, between Lasswade and Poitou, Midlothian. 


F.S.A.Scot. 



A 


Fi<r. 4. Stone Bend from 
Oronsay. (j.) 
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(38) By T. M. Halliday, F.S.A.Scot., who ha.s supplied the notes 
about the relics (fig. 5). 

Cast Lead Name-plate, bearing the inscription, BY JOHN SCOTT, 
PLUMBER, EDINR, 1757, the letters being 2J inches and 2j inches in 
height. The inscription occupies a space 30J inches long and 81 inches 
deep. The plate was taken from the roof of the north-west tower of 
George Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh. This John Scott appears to 
have done considerable work, as his name has been found on many 



Fig. .V Scottish Rain-water Heads and other Oiyeets of Lead. 

lead roofs throughout Scotland. When lead was cast in bygone days, 
it was the custom for the plumber to have his name and the year of 
casting moulded on the sheet. 

Cast Lead Name-plate with name and date— 1816 JOHN SCOTT, 
PLUMBER, EDINR. It appears to have been east by a descendant of 
the former John Scott, and was taken from the roof of a house which 
originally stood on a site in Princes Street, Edinburgh, now occupied 
by the Waverley Market. The inscription is surrounded by an oval 
beaded border, measuring 18| inches by 131 inches, the letters being 
2^ inches and 11 inch in height. 

Cast Lead Name-plate with the name and date— MARSHALL & 
SON, PLUMBERS, EDINR, 1827, which was taken from the roof of the 
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Parliament Hall in Edinburgh Castle. It would appear that the firm 
was one of the last plumbers in Ediubui’gh to cast lead for their own 
use. Numerous plates have been found on old Edinburgh roofs bearing 
the name, and dates up to 1832. Milled sheet lead came into general 
use about 1840. There is an oval beaded border round the name and 
date, measuring 19 inches by 13^ inches, and the letters are Ig inch in 
height. 

Rain-water Head of Lead, measuring 29 inches in height, the oblong 
mouth being 22 inches b3' inches. On the front is a stag’s head, 
erased, with the date 1729 and the initials T.L. below. The donor is 
unable to saj*^ from where this was taken, but tbe plumber into whose 
hands it came believed it had originally been on one of the historical 
houses in the Canongate of Edinburgh. 

Rain-water Head of Lead, taken from an old house in Ayrshire 
when it was reconstructed about forty years ago. Tbe bead is 22| inches 
in height, and has a semi-elliptical mouth, measuring 12| inches by 
8 inches. It is set in a calyx, and on the front is a sheaf of wheat 
with a dove above it. The little dots which appear in the photograph, 
just above the sheaf, are where the ears of wheat originally stood; 
along the top is the motto D'EN HALT. These are the crest and 
motto of a Whitefoord family. 

Rain-water Head, bell-shaped, with semi-elliptical mouth, measuring 
12g inches by 5| inches, and 17g inches in height, from Touch House 
in Stirlingshire. 

Small piece of l|-inch bore Lead Pipe, measuring inch in length 
and 2| inches in external diameter, considered to be the first used in 
Scotland since Roman times. This is said to have been laid by Dutch- 
men in the j'ear 1.538 at Linlithgow Palace for King Janies V. It was 
cast in Holland and jointed with solder. As far as the writer knows, 
there are onlj" two other pieces of this pipe now in existence. 

Two pieces of 2-inch bore Lead Pipe, measuring 17J inches and 10 
inches in length, and 21 inches in external diameter, which are parts of a 
pipe found in the ground beneath the terrace on the south front of 
George Heriot’s School, Edinburgh. It had been vertically" cast in short 
lengths and jointed together. It is difficult to say what its age is, but to 
the west of Heriot’s School, where the Examination Hall now stands, near 
the Floddeu \Yall, there was situated the original Edinburgh Water Trust 
Yard. Here there was a large tank which received the first water-supply 
by gravitation from Comiston Springs, about three miles distant. This 
supply was brought to the city by a 3-inch lead pipe laid in the y^ear 
1680. The oldest drawing to be seen of the water tank is dated 1824, and 
there is no trace of the 2-inch pipe in that drawing. It can, however. 
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be safely assumed that it had something to do with the Comiston water- 
supply. The plumber who laid this pipe was a good craftsman. It was 
straight, laid in a bed of sand, and the joints made horizontally and 
perfectly equal all round. They were also ribbed. The ribs on the joints 
were termed overcasting. The joint was first made with a wipe cloth and 
then a dull red-hot iron was gently run along it. This method of overcast- 
ing brought the tin in the metal to the surface and prevented the joint 
becoming porous. The writer, during his apprenticeship, over fifty years 
ago, remembers two very old plumbers who overcast joints in this way. 

Piece of 1^-inch bore suction Lead Pipe, measuring SjV inches in 
length and If inch in external diameter, taken from an old cast-iron 
pump with water-wheel, driven by burn water at a house near 
Gorebridge, Midlothian. This pipe was made from cast lead-sheet 
with soldered seam, the soldered wiping being | inch broad. This was 
a common method of forming pipes about one hundred and fifty years 
ago, and similarly formed pipes have often been found in old wells. 

Old Copper Soldering-bolt, with iron shank, which was found at 
Newstead Roman Fort, Melrose. It has a copper head set into a square 
wrought-iron box, which is 1 j inch square by I| inch deep, the iron being 
welded round the copper. The total length is 11^ inches, the shank 
measuring 9| inches long. 

Three Hand-made Wrought-iron Nails which had been used for fixing 
sheet lead on the roof of St John’s Church, Perth. They are several 
centuries old, and measure 4| inches, 2| inches, and 2^'V inches in length. 


(39) By William Mitchell, Grind, Orkney, through W. Kirkness, 
F.S.A.Scot. 


Priming Powder-flask, rudely cut out of a piece of Avood, of oval 
cylindrical shape, and with the interior burnt out. Its total length is 
4| inches, and cross diameters at centre inch by | inch. On each side 
of the case are lugs, pierced vertically to receive a string or thong for 
suspension and to guide the cap, Avhich has similar lugs. It is contorted 
and slightly imperfect. Found 2 feet down in peat, 
at Grind, Tankerness, Orkney. 

(40) Bequeathed by Rev. John M‘Pherson 
C uNNYNGHAME, formerly a Canon of St 
Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth. 



Gold Finger-ring (fig. 6), the shoulders chased Avith 
a floral design and the hoop encircled with a raised 
moulding ; the openwmrk bezel of lozenge shape 
and consisting of S-shaped scrolls, is set Avith a rose diamond surrounded 


Fig. 6. Finger-ring set 
with Diamonds. (1.) 
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by four smaller diamonds. The ring i.s said to have been given by Prince 
Charlie to Beatrice Jenkison, daughter of the minister of Athelstane- 
ford, East Lothian, when she, along with her brother and sister, met 
the Prince at his camp at Duddingston. 

The following purchases for the Museum were intimated : — 

Silver-gilt Finger-ring, the hoop consisting of two twisted wires, 
and the bezel in form of a crowned heart, found on Tents Muir, Fife. 

Penannular Bronze Brooch, measuring 2§ inches in diameter. The 
ring has broadened terminals of conventional zoomorphic form. The 
pin, which is broken into two parts, has a barrel-shaped hinge encircled 
with three raised mouldings. Found in a peat bank, west of Pinhoul- 
land. Walls, Shetland. (See subsequent communication by J. M. Corrie.) 

Large Wooden Potato Bowl, measuring 13| inches in diameter and 
5i inches in height, from Peebles. 

Baton of Edinburgh High Constables, of Ebony, with a silver 
capsule at each end, measuring inches in length and § inch in 
diameter. On one end is the coat of arms of Edinburgh, and E H C 
No. 107, and on the other the Royal Coat of Arms and INSTITUTED 1698. 

Two Muntins of Oak, decorated with cai’ved thistle and oak designs, 
measuring 1.5 inches by inches, from the old Chiu’ch of Montrose. 

Small Steatite Urn, measuring from 3| inches to 3i inches in cross 
diameters at the mouth and 3} inches in height, found in a small stone 
cist at Clestrain, Stronsay, Orkney. (See Proceedintjs, vol. Ixv. p. 102, 
fig. 24.) ^ 

Steatite Vessel of Viking type, measuring 12 inches in external 



lixi? 1 i ? 4 Inches, 


Fig. 7. Steatite Ve.s.sel with a patch on the bottom, from Bookan, Orkney. 

diameter at the mouth and 4| inche.s in height, the wall being | inch 
thick at the lip (fig. 7). It is fractured in places and restored. A hole 
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broken in the under side had been mended with a patch of steatite held 
in position by two crossed iron clasps, remains of which can still be seen. 
In the centre of the base is a small perforation. Found at Bookan, 
Orkney. 

Sieve, formed of a Calf’s skin bound round a wooden hoop, the holes 
having been burned with a wire, measuring 161 inches to 17 inches in 
diameter and 2 inches in depth. 

Ship’s Horn, made of an ox-horn with copper mountings at both ends, 
measuring 18i inches in length, and having I. S. FORATWATT and the 
date 1771 burned on it. From Foratwatt, Walls, Shetland. 

Rude Stone Axe, roughly blocked out and ground only at the edge, 
measuring 3| inches hy 2f inches by IfV inch. Sub-oval Stone with 
longitudinal hollow ground on top side, measuring 5} inches by 
inches hy 2 inches. Broken Stone Object, 
measuring 2| inches by If inch hy inch, with 
a circular cavity 1^ inch in diameter and f inch 
deep on the top, possibly a mould. Twelve Scrapers 
and two side Scrapers of black, grey, yellow, and 
red Flint. Pointed Implement of grey Flint, and 
three worked Flints. Three Nodules of Hematite, 
burnished in parts, the third being wedge shaped, 
measuring 1| inch by 1^ inch by li\ inch, l/j inch 
by l/y inch by inch, and Ij^^ inch by inch by 


I 

K 


H 


h 

t ^ 




All found on Bookan, Sandwick, Orkney. 

Flat Bronze Axe, measuring 5^ inches in length, 

2}^ inches across the cutting edge, and inch 
in greatest thickness, found 2 feet under the sur- 
face during quarrying operations at Wolfhill, near 
Perth. 

Ale Cog made of wooden staves and hoops of 
withies, with two vertical pierced projecting 
handles, one inconiidete, from Harray, Orkney. 

Stone Axe, measuring .5| inches by 2j"g^ inches 
by 1 jj inch, with edges ground flat and then pitted, 
from Halkerston, Gorebridge, Midlothian. 

Knife of brownish yellow Flint, which has first 
been carefully flaked and then ground all over 
the surface, except along one edge (fig. 8). It measures 3 inches 




Fig. 8. Ground Flint Knife 
from Over Howden. Ber- 
wickshire. 


by 1 inch by 
Berwickshire. 


inch. Found on Over Howden, Channelkirk, 
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There were acquired through the King’s and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer — 

Two Gold Penannular Armlets with expanding ends (fig. 9), the ring 
of both measuring inches by inches and 2yV inches by 2^ inches 
in external diameters, and weighing 3 oz. 2 dwt. 20 gr., and 14 dwt. 
20 gr. respectively. Found at the foot of a cliff under the Kirk Hill, 
St Abbs, Berwickshire, on 3rd May 1931. 

Both armlets, which belong to the Bronze Age, are flattened on the 



Fit;. 9- Penannular Gold Armlets found near the Kirk Hill, St. Abbs. (}.) 

inside of the ring, the larger being D-shaped in section, and the 
smaller of very thin segmental section. Of the eighteen gold armlets 
in the National Museum, only one, from Ormidale, Arran, shows a similar 
flattening. In Ireland, where gold penannular armlets have been 
found ill much larger numbers, this feature is very seldom met with. 

These armlets were found on the estate of Lord Amulree, who, but 
for their having been handed over direct to the authorities by the 
finder, would have desired to present them himself to the National 
Museum. 

The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 
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(1) By His Majesty’s Government. 

Calendar of the Liberate Rolls, Henry III. Yol. ii ., a.d. 1240-1245. 
London, 1930. 

Curia Regis Rolls of the Reigns of Richard I. and John. Yol. v., 
1207-1209. 8-10 John. London, 1931. 

Calendar of the Fine Rolls, Henry lY. Yol. xii., a.d. 1399-1405. 
London, 1931. 

Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English Atfairs, 
existing in the Archives and Collections of Yenice, and in other Libraries 
of Northern Italy. Yol. xxxi., 16.57-1659, and vol. xxxii., 1659-1661. 
London, 1931. 

Calendar of Treasury Books, 1689-1692. Yol. ix., parts i.-v. London, 1931. 
Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III., a.d. 12.54-12.56; and Henry lY., 
vol. iii., A.D. 1405-1409. London, 1931. 

Calendar of State Papers. Foreign. Elizabeth. Yol. xxi., part iv. 
January-June, 1588. London, 1931. 

(2) By John Fraser, Corresponding Member. 

Stirling, Stirling Castle, Abbey Craig, and the Wallace Monument, 
Bridge of Allan, its Environs and District, a Guide Book for Tourists in 
Central Scotland. By Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.S. A.Scot. Stirling, 1861. 

(3) By G. A. G.^.rdner, C.A., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Comechingon Pottery. U.S.A., 1931. 

The Rock-Paintings of La Quebrada. Berlin, 1930. 

(4) By Dr J. B. Mears, Leuchars Castle, Fife, the Author. 
Historical Notes on Leuchars. Cupar, 1925. 

(5) By Robert Murdoch Lawrance, F.S.A.Scot. 

John Burness : A Forgotten Genius. Banff, 19.31. By the Donor. 
Epitaphs ; Graveyard Humour and Eulogy. Compiled by W. H. 
Beable. London, 1925. 

Morison’s Tourist’s Guide to the City and County of Perth. Perth, 1869. 
University of Aberdeen, Quatercentenary Celebrations. September 
1906. Handbook to City and University. Aberdeen, 1906. 

Burns’s School Reading-book. Some Sidelights thereon. Aberdeen, 
1931. By the Donor. 

(6) By the Misses Ross, 14 Saxe-Coburg Place. 

Memorabilia of the City of Perth. Perth, 1806. 

Memorials of the Old College of Glasgow. Glasgow, 1871. 
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(7) By The Committee and Curator, Russell-Cotes Art Gallery 

and Museum, Bournemouth. 

Souvenir of the Japanese Collection. Illustrated. Compiled by 
Richard Quick, F.S.A.Scot., M.J.S., Curator. 

(8) By Richard Quick, F.S.A.Scot. 

Bulletin of the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, Bournemouth. 
Yol. X., Nos. 2 and 3. 

Ninth Annual Report for jmar ending 31st March 1931. 

(9) By The Librarian, University of Aberdeen. 

Scottish Gaelic Studies. Vol. iii., part ii. April 1931. 

(10) By D. Hay Fleming, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

St Andrews Cathedral Museum. Edinburgh, 1931. 

(11) By James MacLehose, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Glasgow University Press, 1638--1931, with some Notes on Scottish 

Printing in the last three hundred years. Glasgow, 1931. 

(12) By The Secretary, the Manx Museum. 

The Journal of the Manx Museum. Yol. ii.. No. 27, June 1931; and 
No. 28, September 1931. 

The Manx Museum and Ancient Monuments Trustees. Twenty-sixth 
Annual Report. Douglas, 1931. 

(13) By T. Sheppard, M.Sc., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Hull Museum Publications, Nos. 75, 167-173. 

(14) By Rev. John Beveridge, M.B.E., B.D., F.S.A.Scot. 
Heimskringla the Olaf Sagas and Heirnskringla the Norse King Sagas. 

By Snorre Sturlason. Translated by Samuel Laing. London, n.d., and 
London, 1930. 

(15) By The Edinburgh Corporation. 

The City of Edinburgh. Preliminary Suggestions prepared for 
Consideration by the Representative Committee in regard to the 
Development and Re-planning of the Central Area of the City in 
relation to Public Buildings. By F. C. Mears, F.R.I.B.A., F.R.S.E., 
Member Town-planning Inst. March 1931. 
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(16) By Rev. C. V. A. MacEchern, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., the Compiler. 
North Kirk of St Nicholas, Aberdeen. All in a Hundred Years. 

Centenary Souvenir, 1831-1931. 

(17) By John Mathieson, F.R.S.E., F.R.S.G.S., Corresponding 

Member, the Author. 

A French Map of Prince Charlie’s Campaign. (Reprinted from The 
Scottish Geographical Magazine. Vol. xlvii. May 1931.) 

(18) By J. Graham Callander, F.S.A.Scot. 

Kulturstromungen in Europa zur Steinzeit. von G. Rosenberg. 

Kopenhagen, 1931. 

Hood’s Pictorial Edinburgh. By Harold Hood, F.R.P.S. Middles- 
brough and London, 1931. 

(19) By The Derector, City of Leicester Museum and Art Gallery. 
Twenty-seventh Report to the City Council, 1930-1931. 

Bulletin, Quarterly, No. 29, July 1931 ; and No. 30, October 1931. 

(20) By The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
Fifty -fourth Annual Report of the Committee. May 1931. 

(21) By The Puduickottai Darbar. 

Chronological List of Inscriptions of The Pudukkottai Sttite, arranged 
according to Dynasties. Pudukkottai, 1929. 

Inscriptions (Texts) of The Pudukkottai State, arranged according to 
Dynasties. Pudukkottai, 1929. 

(22) By W. Douglas Simp.son. D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
David de Necker’s Stammbuch of 1579. Aberdeen, 1931. (Reprinted 

from The Aberdeen University Library Bulletin, No. 43. June 1931.) 

(23) By W. L. Bui.lows, the Author. 

Prehistoric Cooking Site. (Reprinted from The Transactions of the 
Birminghajn Archcvological Society. Yol. lii., part ii., 1927.) 

(24) By Rev. J. King Hewlson, D.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Biographical Sketch of the Rev. Dr King Hewison in “ Some Dumfries 

and Galloway Men, ” 1922. By James Reid, Editor of The Dumfries ami 
Galloicay Standard. 
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(25) By A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A.Scot. 

East Kilbride : Official Guide. London, n.d. 

A Guide to Crianlarich. By Mrs Place. York, 1910. 

Cluain Maccu Nois. By R. A. Macalister, M.A. Dublin, 1910. 

(26) By George Mackay, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
A Scots Brigade Flag for Amsterdam in 1930. Stirling, 1931. 

(27) By AY. Perciyal Westell, F.L.S., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Romano-British Objects from “ Foxholes,” near Hitchin. n.p., n.d. 

(28) By Professor V. Gordon Childe, B.Litt., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Skara Brae : A Pictish Village in Orkney. London, 1931. By the Donor. 
Les Tertres funeraires prehistoriques dans la Foret de Haguenau. 

I. Les Tumulus de I’Age du Bronze. F. A. Schaeffer. Haguenau, 1926. 

(29) By J. Storer Clouston, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Early Norse Castles. (A Lecture read before the Aberdeen Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society, 19th March 1931.) 

(30) By Jame.s S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Hailes Castle, East Lothian : Official Guide, n.p. 1931. 

Hiintingtower : Official Guide. Edinburgh, 1931. 

(31) By J. AY. Gregory, F.R.S., LL.D., D.Sc., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Story of the Road, from the beginning down to A.D. 1931. London, 

19.31, 


(32) By AA^. Forbes Gray, F.R.S.E., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Five Score : A Group of Famous Centenarians. London, 1931. 

(33) By Robert T. Skinner, M.A., F.R.S.E., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Figures and Figureheads. Edinburgh, 1931. 

(34) By Sir George Macdonald, K.B.E., F.B.A., M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., 

F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

The British Academy Supplemental Papers, No. A"I. Roman Britain 
1914-1928. 


(35) By The Surrey Arcileological Society. 

Rocque’s Map of Surrey (1762). Published in facsimile by the Surrey 
Archieological Society, Castle Arch, Guildford, 1931. 
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(36) By David Johxstone Beattie, the Author. 

Prince Charlie and the Borderland. Carlisle, 1928. 

(37) By The Edinburgh League of Peehistorians. 

Proceedings of the Edinburgh League of Prehistorians (affiliated to 

the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland). Session 1930-1931. Vol. i., part i. 
Edinburgh, 1931. 

(38) By The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 
Cambridge County Geographies — Berwickshire and Roxburghshire. 

By W. S. Crockett. Cambridge, 1926. 

(39) By The Wellcome Foundation, Ltd. 

Research Institutions and Museums founded by Henry S. Wellcome. 
London, 1931. 

(40) By F. T. Macleod, F.S.A.Scot. 

Commission signed by WILLIAM III., to WILLIAM ARNOTT, as 
Captain in the Earl of Leven’s Regiment of Foot, dated 27th December 1690. 

Commission signed by GEORGE III., appointing WILLIAM ARNOT 
Captain in the Second or Queen’s Regiment of Dragoon Guards, dated 
27th October 1760. 

Commission signed by GEORGE III. in favour of SIR ROBERT 
ARNOTT, BART., appointing him Major in the Twenty-sixth Regiment 
of Foot, dated 29th November 1760. 


The following purchases for the Library were intimated : — 

Acta Archieologica. Vol. ii., Fasc. 1 and Fasc. 2. Copenhagen, 1931. 
Place-names of Glengarry and Glenquoich and their Associations. By 
Edward C. Ellice. Second and Revised Edition. London. 1931. 

English Romanesque Architecture before the Conquest. By A. W. 
Clapham, F.S.A. Oxford, 1930. 

Old and Curious Playing Cards: Their History and Types from many 
Countries and Periods. By H. T. Morley, B.Sc.(Arch.), F.R.Hist.S., F.S.P. 
London, 1931. 

Index of Potters’ Stamps on Terra Sigillata “Samian Ware.” By 
Felix Oswald, D.Sc., B.A., F.S.A., F.G.S. Notts, 1931. 

The Scottish Nation ; or the Surnames, Families, Literature, Honours, 
and Biographical History of the People of Scotland. By William 
Anderson. 3 vols. Edinburgh and London, 1863. 
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Dlctionnaire d’Archeologie Chretienne et de Liturgie. Tome Dixienie. 
Premiere Partie. Lyon-Manosque. Pari.s, 1931. 

The Secret of Plodden. By W. Mackay Mackenzie, M.A., D.Litt. 
Edinburgh, 1931. 

A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue from the Twelfth Century 
to the end of the Seventeenth. By Sir William A. Craigie, LL.D., 
D.Litt. Part i. A — Assemble. Oxford, 1931. 

The following Communications were read : — 


I. 

EARTH-HOUSES AT GARRY lOCHDRACH AND BAG MHIC CONNAIN. 
IN NORTH CIST. By the late ERSKINE BEVERIDGE, LL.D., 
F.S.A.Scot. M'ith Notes ox the Structcres axd the Relics pocxd 
THERE ix. BY J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, F.S.A.Scot., Director op 
THE NaTIOXAL 3ICSECM OF AXTIQCITIES OF SCOTLAXD. 

Last Session in the report on the excavations carried out at the earth- 
houses at Foshigarry and on the fort. Dun Thomaidh, in North List, it 
was intimated that Mr Beveridge had also excavated other two earth- 
houses, one at Garry lochdrach. on the south-western shore of Vallay 
Strand, and the other at Bac Mhic Connain, on the Island of Vallay, 
both in North Uist.‘ At the time of his death Mr Beveridge had written 
a preliminary account of his excavations of Garry lochdrach, but not 
of those at Bac Mhic Connain. The diary describing most of his opera- 
tions on the latter site, and his rough working plan, however, were 
handed to me, and from them I have compiled the following report on it. 
Evidently some of his notes have gone amissing, as precise descriptions 
and measurements of certain of the buildings cannot be found. 

EARTH-HOUSE AT GARRY lOCHDRACH, VALLAY STRAND. 

By the late ERSKINE BEVERIDGE, LL.D. 

Garry lochdrach, a small promontory on Airidh Mhic Ruaridh, on the 
-south-western shore of Vallay Strand in North List, is situated two 
and a half miles south-east from Foshigarry, forming the north side 
of a shallow tidal bay at Ceann nan C'lachan. Towards the eastern 
extremity of this point was di.scovered in August 1912, and excavated 
during the summers of 1912 and 1913, an earth-house which bears much 
general resemblance to the three large underground structures at 

’ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixv. p. i99. 
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Foshigarry, as also to another at Machair Leathann recorded in the 
writer’s volume on North Uist.^ It is further noteworthy that the arrange- 
ment of radial walls in all five of these undoubtedly subterranean dwellings 
is practically identical Avith that disclosed in the neighbouring partially 
above-ground erections at Cnoc a’ Comhdhalach (three hundred yards 
to the south-west) and Eilean Maleit (five hundred yards to the south- 
east), both of Avhich have been classed as apparently duns or walled forts. 

Attention was first drawn to this site-~in the total absence of any 
aid from local tradition — by two large flat stones, 3 feet apart, protrud- 
ing towards each other through the grassy surface to the height of 
about 1 foot. Upon excavation these revealed themselves as roof-slabs 
displaced with an upAvard tilt, surmounting a deep layer of ashes. 
Within 2 or 3 yards to the south and Avest Ave soon found at least fiA e 
other similar coAmring slabs, the largest of Avhich measured 4 feet 8 
inches by 1 foot 11 inches by 3 inches, all eAudently occupying nearly their 
original positions, at someAvhat less than 4 feet above the floor-leA el. 

The main structure shoAved an interior diameter of 25i feet enclosed 
by a well-built circumferential AA’all, and containing a series of seA'en 
radial piers or divisional Avails spaced at fairly regular intervals (fig. 1). 
These radials A’aried in length from 3 feet to 3 feet 10 inches by a 
thickness of 1 foot 4 inches to 1 foot 9 inches, each leaving a gap of 
2| feet to 3 feet 4 inches betAveen its outer end and the face of the 
surrounding wall, except that the eastern radial measured 6 feet 6 inches 
in length, extending all the AAmy to the boundary Avail Avithout any gap, 
Avhile that on the south was continued by a slab 1 foot 10 inches long and 
2 feet high, thus reducing the outer gap to 1 foot. The segments or 
chambers (marked a to g) contained betAA'een these seA'en radials Avere 
closed at their inner ends or backs — these spaces aA eraging about 5 feet 
in length — by unsubstantial walls composed of small slabs built up on 
end ; segments a and f. hoAveA er, remained fully open, and chamber e, 
Avhich, although closed, had been appax'ently at one time partly open to 
allow access to a sink. A central chamber of heptagonal shape was thus 

* North I'isf. p. 120. 

^ AVhile staying with Mr Beveridge, in A'allay, in 1914, I had the opportunitj’ of visiting these 
sites and discussing their structural features with him. Mr Beveridge in North Cist had 
included the buildings on Eilean Maleit and Cnoc a' Comhdhalach amongst his list of duns, 
but was not quite satisfied with this classification. The structure on Eilean Maleit is perched 
on, and occupies the greater part of, a rocky outcrop, near the south-western corner of Vallay 
Strand, which could not carry any depth of soil, so that the buildings were practically above 
ground, but at Cnoc a’ Comhdhalach an excavation had certainly been made, not very deep, 
to receive the buildings. AVe came to the conclusion that as these two structures had too many 
entrances for defence, and as their internal buildings so much resembled those at Machair 
Leathain— the finest of all the wheel-shaped earth-houses excavated— which lies only three 
miles to the north-east, and those at Usinish. South Uist, the whole group in Vallay Strand 
should be placed in the same category. 
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formed, measuring about 13 feet across, this, as also the radial segments, 
being for the most part, if not entirely, paved with comparatively small 
thin stones. 

Without question this site at Garry lochdrach has been an under- 
ground dwelling enclosed by a massive sea-wall varying from 8 feet to 
llA feet in thickness, at the edge of the small bay to its south, and else- 
where by a slender lining wall of about 18 inches thick built against 



Fif?. 1. Plan of E.irth -house at Garry lochdrach, North Uist. 

the adjoining bank. This con.sists, not of sand as at Foshigarry, bvit of 
earthy soil intermingled with rock and loose stones. 

The base of the whole structure showed a gradual rise of at least 18 
inches from south to north, and it is to be specially noted that in 
chambers b and e their paved floors had been secondarily raised to 
the extent of about 12 inches, both sets of floors I'emaining complete 
in each case at the time of excavation. Within the upper pavement 
of b was embedded a small pounder, and between its floors were found 
a hammer-stone, a bone pin, a small nicked stone, and some fragments 
of patterned pottery, as also two lumps of clay, one of them large. 
Between the double floors of c lay two hammer-stones and some frag- 
ments of pottery. 
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It was also found that the walls closing the inner ends (or backs) 
of chambers b, c, d, and e were not built up regularly from the main 
floor, all of them evidently belonging to two separate periods. Those 
at c, d, and e were of double thickness in their lower portions. More- 
over, the wall behind b contained a large stone recessed in one end as 
if for use as a mortar; in that behind d were found a large pottery 
whorl, a pounder, and two hammer-stones ; while into like position in e 
had been built in part of a quern-stone. 

Full evidence was hardly available as to the original roof-height of 
this earth-house, although it may be fairly taken as varying from about 
4 feet to 5 feet. At chambers a, c, and d the outer enclosing wall 
seemed to retain its full original height of 4 feet, 5 feet 2 inches, and 
4 feet respectively; while the western radial stood to 4 feet 11 inches 
above the floor at its inner end, and the others to about 3 feet 6 inches. 
The western, eastern, and southern radials were covered only by a sod of 
4 inches in thickness, while the other radials had a thickness of 1 foot 
9 inches, 11 inches, and 2 feet 2 inches of soil between them and the 
grassy surface. In the circumferential wall, exactly opposite the south- 
west radial, were found three courses of not very large stones coving 
inwards and upwards, commencing from a height of 3 feet above the 
floor. Here, at least, the gap outside the radial has been arched, but the 
radial chambers themselves were undoubtedly roofed with stone slabs. 
It must be noted, however, that two of the seven roof-slabs found lay 
in the central chamber. 

The chief interior features of the earth-house were a central hearth 
and three sinks. There had indeed been three hearths at successive 
periods, the lower and largest at the original floor-level, and two othei s 
at elevations of about 17 inches and 2 feet 4 inches, the latter bearing 
a thick deposit of ashes to the extent of 3 feet, up to within about 15 
inches of the natural turf. Of these hearths the lower and upper were 
of irregular shapes, each with four curved sides ; while the intermediate 
was oval and much smaller. Their greatest dimensions, within stone 
edgings, 3 inches to 8 inches in width, were:— lower hearth, measuring 44 
feet by 3 feet 11 inches, on clay at south, paved to north ; mid hearth, 
measuring 3 feet 2 inches by 2 feet, paved upon 2 inches of clay ; upper 
hearth, measuring 4 feet by 3 feet 10 inches, unpaved. 

Half-way between the hearth and the south-west radial was another 
sink, measuring 1 foot 8 inches by 11 inches and 16 inches deep, with its 
base 1 foot above the floor, being obviously a secondary insertion, and no 
doubt coeval with the middle hearth. Within it were found bones (prob- 
ably of the cow), limpet and periwinkle shells, a piece of cetacean bone, 
fragments of the usual pottery, and an abundance of ashes. Indeed, 
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the whole of this large central chamber was practically filled with peat 
ashes. There was some appearance of a slanting chimney, measuring 
2 feet by 1 foot 9 inches, near the inner end of the eastern radial, but 
this must remain doubtful. 

It was most interesting to observe, on 4th Sept. 1913, that an ex- 
ceptionally high spring-tide had penetrated to the outer edge of the 
lower hearth. A fact like this maj’ not unreasonably explain an erection 
of the middle hearth and of the raised sink just noted, and also account 
for the double floors in chambers b and c, together with the secondary 
arrangement of the inner walls closing chambers b, c, d, and e. 

Two other sinks (already mentioned in passing) were found in chambers 
d and e, both of them paved and adjoining the eastern radial. The 
first of these had been set north and south within the floor, measuring 
1 foot by 1 foot 8 inches, and covered by a single slab, measuring 1 foot 
5 inches by 2 feet 2 inches. In it were found two hammer-stones. The 
second sink, close to the encircling wall, measured 1 foot 6 inches by 2 
feet 11 incbes ; it lay east and west, witb its base at the floor-level, and 
a low platform extended from it to the central chamber at a point 
opposite the north end of the hearth. Both of these neighbouring sinks 
led into a drain which ran southwards through the middle of chamber e, 
immediately below the paved floor, emerging opposite the south-east 
radial, with an average width of 21 incbes, in a south-easterly direction 
through the massive sea-wall, there showing its greatest thickness of 
114 feet. 

Chamber d contained, in the upper part of its boundary wall, an 
unusually large bole or cupboard which measured 16 inches wide by 
14 inches high. It was squared in front, but tapered to a point at the 
back, its depth being 19 inches. Within it were found a hammer-stone 
and a fragment of ornamented pottery. Upon the top of the eastern 
radial, in a nest of soil, lay a stone whorl, in chamber e a socket-stone ; in 
chamber a, close to the inner doorway of the main entrance, several 
pieces of cetacean bone, the two largest shaped artificially for some special 
purpose. A small clay crucible containing traces of bronze was found 
in chamber e ; and on the top of a low curved wall crossing chamber c 
just above its floor, a piece of thin flat pumice, oblong in shape, but 
with one curved end through which a hole had been pierced. As to 
the general site, apart from the few items already noted incidentally, 
the chief finds consisted of hammer-stones (including a dozen in quai-tz), 
fragments of the usual rude pottery, small, rounded or squared, thin 
slabs of schist, whorls in stone, bone, and pottery, small pieces of pumice, 
and a few bone pins. Deserving of individual notice are half of a jet or 
lignite bead, a finger-ring in horn, the handle of a neat weaving-comb 
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bearing two bands of incised diaper pattern, part of a small-toothed comb 
with dot and circle ornament, and a tiny crucible of pottery only f inch 
in diameter, and somewhat resembling two others previously found at 
Cnoc a’ Comhdhalach and Foshigarry. Another object seems to require 
special and more detailed description. This is a water-worn quartz 
pebble, about 2^ inches in diameter by 1 inch in thickness, bearing upon 
each of its two opposite and comparatively flat faces what is apparently 
a symbolical design clearly outlined in a reddish and almost indelible 
pigment. A small hammer-stone also bore similar markings though 
much less clearly defined. 

The main entrance to this earth-house was from the south-west into 
chamber a, between the western and south-western radials. With its 
outer opening just above the shore, and an apparent height of about 4 
feet, this passage, measuring from 19 to 22 inches wide, first ran for 6 feet 
straight towards the north-west, and then turned abruptly at right angles 
in a width of 2 feet 5 inches, and a length of 4 feet, the latter measure- 
ment including a recess of 18 inches at each side of its inner end, where 
it widened to 4 feet, evidently to contain a door barred from within. 

Close to the shore, 3 yards west from this doorway, were found traces 
of an exterior drain, and near its exit a peat and a small piece of wood 
embedded in the soil at a depth of about 3 feet below the surface. It 
seems hardly possible, hoAvever, to associate this featv^re, and more 
especially the perishable objects there found, with the prehistoric site 
under present notice. 

At the north-west boundary of this earth-house, midway between the 
western and north-western radials, was the opening into a small annexe 
in the form of a rectangular chamber, which was entered through a 
passage of about 4 feet wide, with walls in part reaching 4 feet 5 inches in 
height, and covered, previous to excavation, by soil to a depth of nearly 
2 feet. Emerging from chamber 6 in a width diminished to 20 inches by 
an 8-inch jamb, this access expanded to 3 feet at a narrow sill crossing 
its floor, with a second and similar jamb in the chamber immediately 
beyond. Both of the lateral recesses thus formed near the extremities 
of the passage were situated in corresponding positions on its south 
side, and seemed to indicate the former existence of double doors, one 
at each end, and capable of being barred inside at will, so as to prevent 
any access from the main earth-house. 

This chamber— paved also, and measuring about 14 feet in length from 
south-west to north-east, by 6 feet in widtli— does not readily lend itself 
to description, having evidently undergone secondary treatment, especi- 
ally with regard to an inserted wall, unbonded at both ends, across its 
northern portion, this wall indeed containing, low down towards the west, 
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a small bole which measured 10 inches in length by 3 inches in height. 
Here were found two pottery whorls, one unfinished, and a stone ball 
indented by two slight artificial hollows precisely opposite each other. 

A peculiar and not obviously intelligible feature in association with 
this site at Garry lochdrach was a narrow exterior passage, 20 to 27 
inches wide, and paved with small stones, almost, if not completely, 
encircling its landward portion — that is, on the west, north and east. 
At the south-west, this passage, as shown upon the ground-plan, con- 
tinued in a direct line with the first 6 feet of the main entrance, starting 
from the point where the latter turned at right angles into the actual 
doorway of the earth-house. Thence, bordered by slender stone linings 
and separated from the main fabric by 4 feet to 5 feet of intervening 
walls and soil, it continued for a length of 15 feet, including an irregularly 
shaped enlargement of about 3 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 2 inches at its 
termination close to the south wall of the north-w estern chamber. Upon 
the floor of this passage, midwmy in its course, lay twm cover-slabs, the 
larger of them 3 feet long. 

Probably at the original period of its construction this access had 
completely traversed the adjoining chamber, entering it from the south 
through a doorw^ay 3 feet wide, (even now traceable as having been built 
up at an after-stage), and emerging by a much narrower exit at the 
north-east. This latter opening— now less than 1 foot in width, but wdth 
its sides certainly fallen in — had a still-existing cover-slab, underneath 
which it was possible for a man to creep, a fact twdce proved in the 
course of excavation. Beyond the further end w'as revealed a con- 
tinuous paved passage from 1 foot 8 inches to 2 feet wide and with a 
total length of about 40 feet. In its northern portion, where it ran 
approximately east and west for 14 feet, it w as situated from 3 feet to 
5 feet outside the main structure, with walls 3 feet 6 inches high, their 
tops covered by quite an equal depth of accumulated soil, including 
what seemed to be the foundations of a comparatively modern cottage 
upon the very summit. For the remaining 26 feet of its course, this 
passage, between slight walls, took a south-easterly direction, but in an 
irregular line and at a gradually increasing distance of 3i, 4J, and feet 
from the inner side; Anally it reached the shore at a point 12^ feet east 
from that where the large drain already noticed emerges from the earth- 
house proper, the passage and drain running almost parallel with each 
other at this interval for the southmost 4 yards. 

Within the walls of this passage lay aslies and fragments of pottery, 
but, apart from these, few' relics of former occupation w'ere found. At 
the west they included some patterned pottery, two hammer-stones and 
a pounder, and near the floor tw'o or three rude bone pins : at the north. 
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a quartz hammer-stone, a piece of pumice, two fragments of iron, a 
broken bone pin, and half of a centrally perforated disc of unburnt clay, 

inches in diameter : at the east, a flaked flint and a bone pin : as also, 
in the north-west chamber, two small hammer-stones, more decorated 
pottery, and a small stone cube measuring 1 inch across. 

A most interesting feature in connection with this earth-house at 
Garry lochdrach is the existence, within 2 yards to the east, of a boat- 
harbour, apparently contemporary in date. Of elongated oval shape, 
and with extreme interior dimensions of 48| feet by 12^ feet, lying 
approximately east and west, this harbour abuts upon the shore at its 
north side, where it shows but a slight boundary wall. On the south, 
however, there still remains a substantial breakwater from 3 feet to 
4^ feet in width, composed of large blocks of stone, and extending for 
the entire length, except where a gap or entrance, 7 feet wide, was left 
14 feet from the south-west corner. 

Situated in a vei'y shallow bay, within a remote corner of Yallay 
Strand, this harbour could only have served boats of the lightest draught, 
and for no more than three or four hoxirs at high water of ordinary tides. 
About 4 yards north from the earth-house, and at an elevation of 8 or 
9 feet above its base, immediately beyond the supposed foundations of 
a former cottage, is a small flat area upon which stands an oval enclosure, 
no doubt of comparatively modern date and with all the appearance of 
having served as a sheep-fold. With exterior dimensions of 321 feet by 29 
feet and interior ones of 24 feet by 20^ feet, and its axis almost north and 
south, the wall of this construction showed a very regular thickness of 
4 feet 3 inches, with a present height varying from about 11 foot to 3 feet, 
this latter height chiefly toAvards the south end, Avhere half of the wall 
lay beloAv and half aboA e the soil. At the north-east side is a narrow 
entrance, Avith three courses of building. It is only 14 inches high, 12 
inches AA'ide at its centre, and 17 inches at each end, with two coA ering- 
slabs apparently still in their original positions. This enclosure is a mere 
surface erection and may be dismissed as of no antiquity, although at 
lower leA’els on the same site there seem to haA e stood two ancient 
dAvellings in succession, at perhaps AA'idely separated periods. 

ExcaA’ation near the middle of this fold reA ealed the foundations of 
a someAvhat oblong building about 7 feet in AAudth by 18 feet in length, not 
clearly defined at its south extremity, Avhich, howeA er, seemed to extend 
half-Avay under the south Avail of the fold. The straight and AA’ell-built 
Avest Avail of this erection partly remained in three courses to a height 
of 2 feet, and AA'as coA'ered by about 14 inches of soil. Within this dAA elling, 
4 feet from its north wall, but centrally placed as to Avidth, was found 
a hearth 2 feet 10 inches in diameter, Avith ashes in abundance. Yearly 
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opposite to it to the east was a 12-inch psissage through the wall, and to 
the west a step or sill, giving a slight rise in the floor from that point 
northwards. The whole building was paved, including the hearth which 
was 2 feet below the surface. Underneath the west wall of this inter- 
mediate building were found scattered ashes, and below its floor various 
implements, including two stone whorls, one in an unfinished state, two 
bone pins, and a smoothing-stone. These were evidently to be associated 
with a still earlier and even prehistoric dwelling, its floor lying from 
11 foot to 2 feet under that of the other, the depth below the surface of 
the sheep-fold being nearly 5 feet. Here were the remains of a slab-paved 
floor and also of a large paved hearth, the latter covered by ashes to the 
thickness of 1 foot, with burnt shells and bones. This hearth extended 
westwards from beneath the south-west corner of the upper building, 
and at about 6 feet further west were traces of an outer wall running 
northwards for nearly 3 yards. In this quarter indications also appeared 
of a continuation for about 10 feet towards the north-west of the passage 
already described as outside the north exterior of the earth-house. These, 
however, were very indistinct, the base rising gradually to Avithin 3 feet of 
the surface upon solid rock covered by a layer of clay, 1 to 2 inches thick. 

At this sheep-fold site pottery was comparatiA'ely scarce, but a group 
of coarse plain fragments measuring from | inch to 1 inch in thickness 
Avere recovered. There Avere also found a very few hammer-stones, 
Avhet-stones. smoothing-stones, flaked flints, bone pins, fragments of 
coi’roded iron, and two small lumps of pumice. Other notable items Avere 
the complete but broken stem of a bronze free ring-headed pin, 5 inches 
long, its small square head ornamented Avith dots and liiAes, but Avanting 
the moA'able ring ; an unbaked ring of clay, 5 inches in diameter, with 
flat base and curA'ed top, a i-inch hole pierced through its centre ; and 
a piece of heavy soapstone squared at the base and ends, but Avith a 
domed top, measuring 71 inches in length by 3 inches in width and height, 
and bearing cut marks, straiglit in most parts and AvaA’ed in others, over 
nearly its Avhole surface. 

About 5 3 'ards east of the fold, 1 foot beloAv the grass and close to a 
roAV of small stones set in position opposite a rock-face — no doubt 
indicating the site of some outer construction — Avere found a feAv pottery 
fragments of quite ditt'erent type and perhaps made on a Avheel, probably 
attributable to a distinctlj^ later period. 

The following relics Avere found in or near the earth-house: 

OB.JECT.S OF Stone. 

Forty-five hammer-stones or pounders ; parts of querns ; a holloAved 
stone: a reddish-broAAn, irregular, oblong object, 3 inches in length. 
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slightly incised with quadrilateral panels on the two opposite faces ; two 
water-worn pebbles with streaks of rust on them — strike-a-lights— one 
having also been used as a hammer-stone ; five whet-stones ; six smooth- 
ing or polishing stones, three of symmetrical shape ; a ball of granite, 3 
inches in diameter, with depressions on opposite sides ; an oblong piece 
of mica schist, 7^ inches in length, of plano-convex section, with truncated 
ends, scored with tool marks, and pitted on the upper surface; three 
pieces of mica schist, from 5 inches to 7 inches square and 1 inch thick ; 
seven pot-lids of the same material, from 3 inches to 5 inches in diameter, 
and from | inch to ^ inch thick ; a thin polished disc of clay-slate, 2 inches 
in diameter ; eight whorls, of which four were domed and two flat, the 
perforation in one of the latter being incomplete ; a small shaped stone, 
perhaps an unfinished whorl; a fragment of the rim of a vessel of 
mica schist ; sixteen pieces of pumice, one 11 inch long, being thin and 
pierced near one end ; two socket-stones ; half of a bead of jet or shale, 
1^ inch in diameter ; and eight flint flakes. 

Objects of Metal. 

Twenty-two fragments of much - corroded iron, including rivets, 
pieces of knife-blades, and an instrument 5 inches long, with two long 
prongs ; four lumps of iron slag ; a free ring-headed pin 5 inches long, 
wanting the ring, and another pin with ornamental head, 3 inches long, 
much corroded, of bronze ; and a fourth-century Roman coin of Con- 
stantins II. found in the entrance to the long chamber on the north-west. 

Objects of Deer-hokn. 

A finger-ring of irregular shape; two cut points of tines; and five 
shaped segments of antlers, two of them flat, thin slices, the longer 
pierced with two holes. 

Objects of Bone. 

Weaving comb, 4 inches long, showing the stumps of ten teeth, the 
handle decorated with two ti'ansverse bands of lozenge designs ; small 
flat piece with cuts ; a large slab, 25 inches long, 5 inches wide, and 71? 
inches thick, shaped throughout, with flat sides and oval ends, pierced 
close to one end with a circular hole. 2^ inches in diameter, and showing 
a circular hollow cut to a depth of If inch near the opposite end ; segment 
of a large vertebra, measuring from 5 inches to 7 inches in diameter, a 
circular hole through the centre : and three smaller lumps partly shaped, 
all of cetacean bone. 

Fragments of a small-toothed comb, with dot and circle ornamentation ; 
three whorls ; two needles, one 2| inches long with a broad head, and the 
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other imperfect ; five pins with round heads, and one with an ornamental 
head, 3 inches long, wanting the point ; seventeen pointed tools, mostly 
of rude shape ; and eleven shaped fragments, seven of which bear traces 
of corroded iron. 

Pottery. 

Two crucibles, the larger 2 inches in diameter, from chamber e, con- 
taining traces of bronze, and the other imperfect ; a small hemispherical 
crucible, | inch in diameter, of the type found in the Foshigarry earth- 
houses ; fourteen whorls made of shards of pottery, varying from 
inch to 2i inches in diameter, seven being unpierced discs ; portion of a 
large ring which had measured about 18 inches in diameter when com- 
plete, the ring 3^ inches across; two rings of unbaked clay, measuring 
5 inches and 3 inches in diameter and IJ inch and 14 inch in thickness, 
each with a hole in the centre ^ inch in diameter ; two large lumps of 
clay found in chamber b, between the double floors ; and two hundred 
and sixty-two fragments of vessels, showing at least thirty-three different 
decorative patterns, both incised and applied, but chiefly the former. 


EARTH-HOUSE AT BAG MHIC CONNAIN. IVith Notes ox the 
Structures .\xu Relics found. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER. 

On one of the numerous sand-covered hillocks lying to the south of 
the watershed of the tidal islet of Yallay, about 180 yards north of the 
bay at Saltam, in Yallay Sound, and a quarter of a mile north-west of 
Yallay House, an earth-house was discovered by Mr Beveridge in the 
autumn of 1919. Excavations were commenced on the 13th August and 
continued until the 23rd September. The site appeared as a mound 
running west-north-west and east-south-east, steepest towards its south- 
eastern end, and tailing off in a long sloping slioulder towards the west. 
It measured about 45 yards in length and 25 yards in breadth, and rose 
about 12 feet above its south-eastern margin. 

The earth-house consisted of two circular cliambers, with two smaller 
quadrangular compartments between them, while to the north-east and 
south-east of the eastern one were the remains of buildings of indefinite 
character (fig. 2). The circular chamber to the west, D, which was of 
the wheel-shaped variety, so well known from Mr Beveridge’s previous 
excavations in the neighbourhood, was larger than Chamber A on the 
east, and its floor lay at a lower level. Access to the former chamber, 
however, seems to have been obtained through a narrow passage from 
the east. The surviving portions of the walls of the chambers and 
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passages gave no indication of their original height, as apparently in 
late times, possibly when the present steading on Vallay was being 
erected, the site had been used as a quarry, and the roofs and upper parts 
of the walls had been carried off as building material. As will be seen 
later, the earth-house had either undergone considerable reconstruction 
or had been built on an earlier inhabited site. 

Emerging from the south-eastern slope of the mound, at a higher 



point than the base, were the remains of a walled passage, measuring 
3 feet 6 inches in width, which ran in a northerly direction for 18 feet, 
where it entered Chamber A a little to the east of its most southerly 
point. At the entrance the passage may have been narrower, or even 
access to it may have been from the east, but here the building Avas too 
fragmentary and disturbed to permit of the details of the original 
structure being ascertained. The passage Avas for the main part paA^ed, 
and Avhere it entered the circular chamber there Avas a flat slab projecting 
6 inches aboA e the floor and forming a door-sill. 

Chamber A was nearly circular, measuring 19 feet in diameter from 
north to south and 18 feet 7 inches from east to Avest, the Avails being 
generally reduced to a height of 3 feet to 4 feet. AboA^e these Avere 
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layers of sandy loam about 1 foot to 1 foot 3 inches thick. In the south- 
western section of the chamber was a radial wall, measuring 4 feet 
9 inches in length, the inner end of which was carried to the south-east 
for about 3 feet more. This radial wall stopped 2 feet 1 inch from the 
main wall, the vacancy being blocked by an upright slab. On the opposite 
side of the chamber were the fragments of another divisional wall, but 
instead of being set radially it extended inwards from the main w^all first 
in a north-westerly direction and then in a curve to the north, for a 
distance of 5 feet 8 inches ; from this point it made a quick return to 
the south-south-west for other 5 feet. A few inches from its southern 
termination stood a thin upright slab. Close to the inner end of the 
south-western radial wall, above floor level, were the remains of a hearth, 
the kerb being formed of stones set on edge. Only the north-west end 
was complete, and it measured 12 inches in breadth, the remaining parts 
on the north-east and south-west sides measuring 1 foot 8 inches and 

2 feet 1 inch in length respectively. Close to the south-eastern wall of 
the chamber was a large rectangular structure formed of slabs set on 
edge, and measuring externally about 7 feet 6 inches in length from 
north to south and about 5 feet in breadth ; slightly to the south of 
the centre it was divided into two compartments by a slab also set 
on edge. 

In the most easterly part of the main wall of the building was a large 
four-sided recess widening inwards from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches, 
the northern and southern sides measuring 4 feet 4 inches and 3 feet 
6 inches in length. 

At the floor level in the wall on the north-west of the chamber v as 
an opening, 10 inches wide and 5 inches deep, which led into a drain 
running in a westerly direction. 

riiere was no clear evidence that there was any communication 
between Chamber A and any of the others in the earth-house, but near 
the most northerly part of the main wall were indications that an opening 

3 feet 4 inches wide may have been built up. 

In excavating this chamber Mr Beveridge found that, after removing 
the turf and the blown sand below it, the interior was filled with a dense 
dark sand Avhich yielded the greater part of a saddle quern half-way 
down to the floor, and pieces of cetacean and other bones, hammer-stones, 
and shai’ds of pottery at different levels. From this he concluded that 
the building had been filled in. possibly at tbe time when the place had 
been plundered for building stones. The hearth was at a higher level than 
the floor; and under the latter and at a lower level than the foundations 
of the wall, beneath a layer of sand G inches thick, Avas found a deposit 
12 inches deep, containing shells, bones, pottery, and ashes. 
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From the outside of the wall on the north-west of Chamber A, and 
about 1 foot 6 inches higher, was a passage 2 feet 9 inches wide running 
in a westerly direction for a distance of about 20 feet, when it entered 
Chamber D. Its eastern extension, which probably formed the entrance, 
was very dilapidated, and so this feature could not be traced out. 
Running along the south side of the passage, just under the floor, was 
a drain, one end of which was seen in the north-western wall of 
Chamber A. Under this passage were other two drains superimposed 
one on another, and both under the one just described. Bones were 
found as low down as the deepest drain. 

On the northern side of the passage, about 9 feet 6 inches along, was 
an entrance, 2 feet 7 inches wide, opening into Chamber B, a small four- 
sided cell, the walls of which on the west, north, and east measured 
5 feet 6 inches, 6 feet 3 inches, and 4 feet 7 inches in length. The wall 
on the north consisted of flve slabs set on edge. 

Slightly to the west of this cell, on the opposite side of the corridor, 
was another passage striking in a southerly direction, its entrance being 
2 feet 7 inches wide, and its total length 10 feet 0 inches. Immediately 
on entering, the western wall slanted to the south-west, ran south for 
2 feet 6 inches, and returned sharply to the east, forming a recess 3 feet 
4 inches wide at the mouth and 1 foot deep. On the east side of the 
passage, at distances of 2 feet 8 inches and 5 feet 8 inches from the 
entrance, were two recesses, the first 2 feet wide and 1 foot deep, and the 
other 1 foot 6 inches wide at the mouth and tapering to 9 inches at the 
back, its depth being 2 feet 8 inches. About 1 foot 2 inches beyond the 
second recess a passage branched off at right angles to the east. It was 
2 feet 6 inches wide, and, after a length of 4 feet 6 inches, entered 
Chamber C. The passage running south was carried 2 feet 6 inches 
beyond the south side of the entrance to the latter chamber, and at its 
termination had contracted to a width of 1 foot 10 inches. 

Chamber C Avas oblong on plan, and measured about 8 feet in AA’idth 
from east to Avest and slightly more from north to south. At the founda- 
tion leA’el of the south wall, 2 feet 4 inches from the south-eastern 
corner, a drain was traced running south for a distance of 5 feet 6 inches. 
In the floor near the centre of the south-eastern quarter of the chamber 
Avas a small rectangvilar box formed of slabs set on edge, measuring 
14 inches in length, 8 inches in breadth, and 12 inches in depth, Avhich 
was furnished AA'ith a flat stone as a coAer. 

A very decayed slab of cetacean bone, 2 feet 6 inches in length, 
7 inches to 9 inches in breadth, and 2 inches in thickness, a Avhale’s 
A’ertebra, 9 inches in diameter and 6 inches in thickness, shoAving many 
cuts, a hammer-stone, a piece of pumice, a small crucible, four pieces 
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of slag, an iron rivet, pieces of deer-horn, bones showing cuts, and shards 
of pottery were recovered from the chamber. 

Chamber D, the largest of the group, was of the wheel-shaped type, 
with radiating divisional walls between the seven cells ranged round 
its circumference. It measured 29 feet in diameter from east to west 
and 27 feet from north to south. The floor level, which was considerably 
lower than that of the present passage entering it from the east, was 
about 8 feet 6 inches below the surface of the ground, and generally 
there was an accumulation of soil and sand on the top of the walls 
varying from 2 feet 3 inches to 4 feet 6 inches in thickness. As we have 
seen, there had been three superimposed drains in this passage, which 
indicated two reconstructions in this part of the building. Presumably 
the original floor of the passage would be about the level of the floor of 
Chamber D. 

The radial walls of this chamber spring from the main encircling 
wall, there being no vacant space bet%veen them as in the majority of 
the wheel-shaped earth-houses in the neighbourhood. Generally after 
leaving the main wall they narrow slightly, and widen out again at their 
inner ends — that is, towards the centre of the chamber. The cells thus 
formed are more or less bulbous on plan. 

Entering the chamber from the passage, the radial walls on the south 
side of Cell No. 7, and on the north side of Cell No. 1, formed a pro- 
longation of the entry right into the open centre of the building. 

Cell No. 1, which lay to the south-east, measured about 10 feet 6 inches 
in greatest width and 9 feet in depth. Its wall on the north made an 
obtuse bend towards the south-west, so that the space between it and 
the inner end of its western wall formed an entry to it about 3 feet 
10 inches broad. While the main wall at the back measured 6 feet 
9 inches in height, the front wall was only 2 feet 7 inches, its foundation 
being at a much higher level. In the lower courses of the main wall, 
which was corbelled inwards, clay seemed to have been used as mortar. 
About 12 inches from the western wall was a hearth formed of slabs set 
on edge and measuring 2 feet 3 inches in length and 1 foot 10 inches in 
breadth — three of the slabs were 16 inches in height. The hearth was 
built above the floor level, and under its northern end was found a large 
oviform clay pot in an inverted position (fig. 3), no relics being found in 
it. In the south-eastern half of the cell was a small, slab-lined, paved 
box, measuring 10 inches in length, 9 inches in breadth, and 8 inches in 
depth, which had a slab cover “strongly marked with soot above.” It 
contained a large hammer-stone. Half-way up the western wall was a 
large bole or recess, measuring 16 inches in width at the bottom, 14 inches 
at the top, 14 inches in height and the same in depth ; a piece of antler 
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and two hammer-stones were found in it. High up in the main wall 
were two small boles close to each other, that to the east containing 
a piece of cut deer-horn, and at the floor level on the south-east was 
another small recess. 

In addition to the clay pot already 
mentioned, this cell yielded eight slabs 
of cetacean bone, ten pieces of bone 
showing cuts, twelve pieces of deer- 
horn, one encircled by a groove worn 
by friction, a pebble with brown rust 
marks (a strike-a-light), a ground 
piece of pumice, shards of pottery, 
and a lump of iron weighing2^ pounds. 

At a depth of 4 feet under the hearth 
was a whale’s vertebra, squarish in 
shape, which was supposed to have 
been used as a seat. Two weaving 
combs were discovered stuck into the 
wall to the north of the hearth. 

The next compartment, Cell No. 

2, which lay on the southern arc of 
the building, measured 7 feet 3 inches, 

7 feet 6 inches, and 7 feet 9 inches 

along the east, south, and west walls, Conn^in. 

the south wall being 5 feet 4 inches in height. On the east side of the 
front of this cell was a slab set on end which reduced the width of the 
entrance to 2 feet 6 inches. 

In the adjoining cell, No. 3, to the south-west of the circle, the main 
Avail was reduced to a height of 3 feet. The AA'all at the back measured 

8 feet 8 inches in length, that on the north 6 feet, that on the east, which 
had a rounded angle 4 feet 6 inches from the main wall and curved back 
towards the north, had a total length of nearly 12 feet. The entrance 
was only 1 foot 0 inches Avide. About one-tbird of the floor against the 
the northern Avail was pa\'ed, and the main Avail was built with clay. 

Cell No. 4, on the Avest, measured 6 feet 10 inches along the northern 
Avail, 5 feet 6 inches along the back, and 7 feet 3 inches along the south, 
their greatest height being only 3 feet 3 inches. The entrance was 2 feet 
3 inches in Avidth, with a stone lintel still in position 1 foot 8 inches aboA'e 
the foundation of the Avail. At the base of the back wall near the south- 
west and north-west corners AV’ere two small openings, probably drains. 

The next cell. No. b, Avas of peculiar shape. From an enti*ance 1 foot 
6 inches Avide it sAVung round towards the north-east, attaining a 
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maximum width of 4 feet 1 inch, and terminating in a rather sharp 
angle. Its wall was about 3 feet 6 inches high. 

In the north laj’ Cell Xo. 6, which, like the last, showed peculiar features. 
The wall at the back and the radial wall on the south-east were normal, 
measuring 6 feet 3 inches and 6 feet 6 inches in length, but the wall 
in front of the chamber curved round towards the west and north, 
overlapping the dividing wall between it and Cell Xo. 5, so as to form 
an entrance passage about 6 feet in length, narrowing from a width 
of 3 feet near the outer end to 1 foot 4 inches where it entered the cell. 
The walls of this building were badly plundered, as they varied from 
only 2 feet to 3 feet 2 inches in height. 

The remaining cell, Xo. 7, on the north-east, showed a greater amount 
of walling in position, as it still stood 7 feet 5 inches in height at the 
back. This wall seemed to belong to two periods, the lower 2 feet 3 
inches being “ apparently older” than the part above. The compartment 
measured 5 feet 1 inch and 5 feet in length along the radial walls on 
the north-west and south, and 8 feet along the back wall. The entrance 
was 3 feet wide. 

In the central portion of the building, which probably had never been 
roofed, was a hearth placed a little to the east of the centre. Formed 
of slabs set on edge, and laid with its axis tending north-west and south- 
east, it measured 3 feet 1 inch in length, and 2 feet 5 inches and 2|feet 
8 inches across the north-west and south-east ends. 

Between the hearth and the end of the radial wall on the south 
side of Cell Xo. 7 was a very unusual structure, which Mr Beveridge 
believed to have been a furnace. Built of stone in the .shape of a nearly 
stpiare shaft with two openings on its west side, the total height of the 
erection was 3 feet 8 inches. Externally it measured 1 foot 11 inches 
in length and 1 foot 10 inches in breadth, while internally it measured 
1 foot 2 inches by 101 inches, with an inside depth of 3 feet. The upper 
opening on the west was placed 10^ inches below the top and measured 
10 inches wide, 0 inches high, and 12 inches long; the lower one, which 
was separated from the upper by a stone 3 inches thick, measured 8^ 
inches wide, 6 inches high, and 10 inches long. The foundation of the 
furnace was 1 foot 5 inches below that of the adjoining hearth. The 
space between the south-west corner of the furnace and the south-east 
corner of the hearth was blocked by two upright slabs placed in a 
straight line, the slab on the west overla})ping the corner of the hearth 
by some inches. 

Xo ashes were found in the furnace, but two complete crucibles and 
an imperfect one, the latter containing vestiges of bronze slag, and ten 
cut or shaped pieces of bone or deer-horn were discovered in it. 
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The floor of the central court was dug to a depth of 4 feet 9 inches 
below the top of the hearth, and many bones were found at the very 
bottom of the excavation ; also, in every one of the cells the floors were 
lower than the foundations of the radial walls, in some places being 
more than 2 feet below them. Pieces of bones, antlers, and shards of 
pottery were found all the way down. Mr Beveridge was satisfied that 
many parts of the buildings showed signs of reconstruction. 

As internal corhelling was noted in several places in some of the 
cells, it would seem that these had domed roofs, some of them, if not 
all, with a hole in the top to allow of the escape of smoke. In Cell No. 1 
there was a large hearth which would have made living in it unbear- 
able unless smoke could get away by some other aperture than the door. 

Excavations were made to the north and south-east of Chamber A, 
but although indefinite lines of building were met with at both places, 
the only piece of structure which showed a regular plan was to the 
north-east. A passage about 2 feet wide was traced for some 5 feet 
towards the south-west, where it turned at right angles to the north- 
west for a distance of 2 feet 3 inches; it then struck to the south-west 
for 3 feet 3 inches, when it entered a small sub-oval cell, measuring 
5 feet 6 inches in length and 4 feet 6 inches in breadth. In the excava- 
tions to the north-east, worked pieces of bone and deer-horn, including 
a pick, a pin, and an object with a perforation at one end, of the first- 
mentioned material, and a bit of a tine with a groove worn round it 
by friction, were discovered ; two pieces of iron slag were also found. 

The following lists of relics were discovered during the excavations: — 

Objects of Stone. 

Stone mould, incomplete, measuring 5^ inches by 4i\- inches by 1^ 
inch, showing on one face a matrix for casting a bar, measuring 2J inches 
by inch by \ inch, placed transversely, with the remains of a circular 
matrix on each side of it. On the opposite face traces of a matrix 
for a bar can be detected. 

Stone mould for casting a bar or ingot (fig. 17, No. 10), measuring 3| 
inches by 2| inches by jV inch, the matrix measuring 2/^ inches by inch 
by inch. It was broken in two when found, but has been restored. 

Two strike-a-lights formed of flat, oval, quartzite pebbles of brown 
colour, with an oblique groove on each face, measuring 2J inches by 
2 jV inches, and 23 *W inches by 2 . 3*2 inches. 

Ten flat, oval pebbles of quartz and quartzite with streaks of brown 
rust on each face, probably strike-a-lights, two having also been used 
as hammer-stones. 

Flat, ov'al pebble of brown quartzite, measuring 3| inches by inch, 
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with an oblique hollow on one face and an oblique groove on the other ; 
both ends are abraded by use as a hammer-stone. 

Hammer-stone of brown quartzite, of almost circular section, one side 
polished by rubbing, measuring 3| inches by lyg inch, and another of grey 
quartzite, measuring 3| inches by 3J inches. Ninety-one in all were got. 

Socket stone of schist, measuring 5f inches in length. 

Piece of pumice-stone, measuring 2| inches by 2f inches. Other ten 
fragments were recovered. 

In addition to the above, fragments of one saddle quern and of three 
rotatory querns, a pot-lid, thirteen polishing or sharpening stones, and 
fifteen pieces of flint, of which a few showed slight secondary working, 
were found. 


Objects of Metal. 

Bronze pin measuring inches in length, with a flat, circular head 
measuring inch in diameter. 

Two pieces of iron slag and five iron rivets. 

Fragment of red pigment, hematite, measuring If inch by IjV inch 
by f inch. 


Objects of Bone and Deer-horn. 

Half of a hammer-head of cetacean bone (fig. 4, No. 1), measuring 
1-iV inch in length. IjJ inch in breadth, and | inch in thickness. 

Pieces of three spindle-like objects, showing oblique grooves worn 
by friction at the end where they are broken off (fig. 4, Nos. 2 to 4), 
measuring Ijl} inch, If inch, and 2iV inches in length. The second has 
also a groove in the middle. The first two are made of bone and the 
third of deer-horn. 

Four long-handled weaving combs of cetacean bone (fig. 5), one with 
ten teeth, complete, measuring 4;f inches in length; another Avith ten 
teeth of Avhich three are broken, measuring .of inches in length ; the 
third with eight teeth, one broken, measuring 4| inches in length ; and 
the last, Avhich has had at least ten teeth, all of Avhich are broken off 
as well as the butt end. The last is decorated Avith an incised saltire 
between single marginal lines. 

Taa’o borers formed of thin splinters of bone, with long, narrow 
points (fig. 6, Nos. 1 and 2), measuring 5j: inches and 3| inches in length, 
the first being bent into a regular curve. 

Tavo aAvls or bodkins of cetacean bone (fig. 6, Nos. 3 and 4), measur- 
ing 3f inches and 4 inches in length. 

A harpoon head made from the leg bone of a sheep, measuring 
5| inches in length. It is bored at the thick end to form a socket, in 
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whicli are two rivet holes ; close to the point it is notched on each 
side so as to form a spade-like head (fig. 7, No. 1). 

Four spear-heads made of leg bones of sheep, bored at the thick 
end to form sockets (fig. 8, Nos. 1 to 4), measuring 3f inches, 3^ inches. 



3 Inches. 


Fig^. 6. Borers and A%yls of Bone from Bac Miiic Connain. 

Ij’V inches, and 4^^ inches in length ; the first has two rivet holes in 
the socket, and the last, which is finely finished, has part of the socket 
split off. 

Pointed object of bone, measuring 3 inches in length (fig. 8, No. 5 ). 
Hollow cylindrical object of bone, measuring 4J inches in length, 
with a lattice design scratched on one side (fig. 7, No. 4). 

Two hollow cylinders of bone, used as handles, sawn across both 
ends, measuring 1^ inch and 2,V inches in length. 
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Ten hollow cylindrical segments of deer-horn, some having been 



Fij;. 7. Harpoon and otlier Objects of Bone from Bac Mhic Connain. (J.) 

used as handles (fig. 9), measuring from J.} inch to 2^ inches in length. 
The longest is imperfect at one end. 

Part of the handle of an iron knife, with a portion of the tang 
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clasped between fragments of two bone plates by two iron rivets, measur- 
ing If inch in length. 

Handle of a tool or knife, of deer-horn, measuring 3jV inches in 
length, of oval section, hored for part of its length, and showing a 
rivet hole on each side. 



Fif^. S. .Spear-lieadf, of Bone from Bac Mhic Connain. 

Part of a plate of deer-horn forming one side of the haft of an iron 
tool or knife, measuring inches in length. It has two rivet holes, 
and there is rust adhering to the inside. From mid-north compartment. 

Handle of deer-horn, measuring 21 inches in length, decorated on 
one side with a single dot and double circle design (fig. 7, No. 2). 

Part of a hollow cylindrical handle of deer-horn, measuring 2f inches 
in length, finely rounded, with two dot and circle designs on one side (fig. 7 
No. 3). A small strip of bone remains fixed in one end of the socket. 

Two bone handles measuring 3; inches and 4| inches in length (fig. 10). 


1 


0 


2 


B Inches. 



Fig. 10. Bone Handle.s from Bac Mhic Connain 
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Handle of bone, measuring 2|4 inches in length. It tapers to a narrow 
truncated point, and is broken at the opposite end where the remaining 
part of the socket is encrusted with rust. 

Handle of a knife of cetacean bone (fig. 11), measuring 4i\ inches in 
length and f inch at the greatest diameter, tapering slightly in a gentle 
curve at the butt end. In the extremity of this end is a conical hollow; 
the opposite end is imperfect and retains the tang of an iron blade. The 
inner side of the handle is ridged and bears an Ogham inscription, which 
has been read as MAQUNM ? DENCO(or U)T. 

Two-pronged implement of cetacean hone, measuring 4| inches in 
length, the prongs, which are placed at each side of the spatulate end, 
being yV inch long (fig. 12, No. 8) ; the handle is constricted and is 
sharpened at one side of the butt end. From the south-east chamber. 



Fi^. 11. Knife-handle of Cetacean Bone bearing an Ogham inscription, 
from Bac >Ihic Connain. (P) 

Punch of cetacean bone, now measuring 2^i inches in length, broken 
at the butt end (fig. 12, No. 5). 

Implement of cetacean bone, measuring ,3| inches in length, squared 
at one end and pointed at the other, with one side straight and the 
other curved (fig. 12, No. 7). 

Boring instrument of cetacean bone (fig. 12, No. 6), measuring 'Sh inches 
in length. It is of stout make, has a rounded projecting head, and is 
imperfect at the point. 

Bracer-like object of deer-horn (fig. 12, No. 1), measuring 5^ inches 
in length. There is a rudely cut hole near each of the ends, which are 
cut and not sawn off. 

Object of deer-horn, measuring ojl inches in length, with an oblong 
cavit}' cut in one end connecting with a deep notch on the side, suggestive 
of a whistle (fig. 12, No. 3). 

Object of deer-horn, measuring 2i inches in length, with a deep oval 
socket at the broad end ; on one side is a broad sawn groove placed 
midway between two other similar grooves on the opposite side, the 
grooves being cut right into the socket (fig. 12, No. 2). From the furnace 
chamber. 
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V-shaped object of deer-horn, the longer arm measuring 3 inches 




0 




3 Inches. 


I’ig. 1.3. Implements of Cetacean Bone from Bac llhic Connain. 

in length, both limbs roughly squared, and showing a cavity bored in 
the longer member (fig. 12, No. 9). 

Two metatarsal bones of sheep, measuring 
4iV inches and 3| inches in length, with a 
perforation through the centre of the shank 
(fig. 18).^ 

Two implements of cetacean bone (fig. 13), 
the first measuring 5yV inches in length, one 
end rounded and the other of chisel shape, and 
the second measuring 4j inches in length, 
tapering towards a blunt punch-like point at 
one end. 

Ornament of cetacean bone (fig. 14), measur- 
ing 3,.'V inches in length, in the shape of an 
open triangle with a ring at the top. Where 
the lower part of the ring meets the apex 
of the triangle is an oblique ridge simulating 
the familiar trumpet-shaped terminals seen 
on Early Iron Age bronze ornaments. On 
either side of the base of the triangle is a 
circular projection, and, underneath, a groove 
for attachment to some other object. 

Pear-shaped object of cetacean bone (fig. 
15, No. 1), measuring 1^ inch by inch, with 
two countersunk perforations, and an incised 
triangle between them on one side. 

Perforated triangular ornament of cetacean bone (fig. 15, No. 2) 
measuring 1 inch by | inch. ’ ’ 



Fi<^. 14. Cetacean Bone Ornaineiit 
from Bac Mhic Connain. (].) 
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Small conical pendant of deer-horn (fig. 15, No. 3), measuring 1^ inch 
in length, with a perforation at the narrow end. 

Conical stamp of cetacean hone (fig. 15, No. 4), measuring 1| inch in 



Fig. 1.5. Objects ot Bone from Bac Mliic Connain. 

length, with two grooves cut at right angles on the base to form a 
cross. 

Two bone needles, measuring 2^# inches and 2 inches in length, the 
second having been broken at the eye and a beginning having been made 
to drill another from either side (fig. 15, Nos. 5 and 6). 

Small bone pin (fig. 15, No. 7), measuring §4 inch in length, carefully 
made and cut off obliquely at the broad end. 
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Die of bone (fig. 15, No. 9), measuring 1/g inch by f inch by | inch, 
with three, four, five, and six dot and circle designs on the four 
sides. 

Spatulate implement of cetacean bone, measuring 9^^ inches in length, 
the under side of the point worn smooth by rubbing. One side of the 
object shows a hollow curve for the greater part of its length, and the 
other contracts in two steps to form the handle (fig. 12, No. 10). 



Fifi. Iti. Pick and Pointed Tine.s of Deer-iiorn and part of a Tooth of Morse Ivory 
from Bac Mhic Coniiuin. 

Dorsal bone of a cetacetin. 

Dorsal plate of a cetacean, with a pei’foration in the centre, 
measuring 5 inches in greate.st diameter (fig. 12, No. 4). 

Oblong plate of cetacean bone, with concave ends, measuring 5 inches 
in length and inches in breadth (fig. 12, No. 11). 

Pick of deer-horn, measuring 5i inches in length, showing a greenish 
stain at the point of the tine (fig. 16, No. 1). 

Point of a tine, measuring 2i inches in length, the tip worn flat by 
rubbing, and broken off at the broad end (fig. 16, No. 2). 
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Tine, measuring 5f inches in length, sharpened at the point, and 
showing a shallow, conical socket at the broad end (fig. 16, No. 3). 

Three points of tines, measuring inches, 2| inches, and 3| inches 
in length, sharpened at the tips (fig. 16, Nos. 4 to 6). 

Tip of a tooth (morse ivory), measuring 1^ inch in length, sawn across 
the broad end where there is a shallow, bored socket, the point showing 
evidence of rubbing (fig. 16, No. 7). 

Pin-head of bone of flattened spheroidal form, flat on the under side, 
with a large, oval, transverse perforation and a smaller one on the under 
side, showing the remains of the iron pin to which it was attached, 
measuring 1 inch in greatest diameter and f inch in height. 

Piece of the leg bone of a sheep, measuring 2^1 inches in length, 
splintered at the middle, and showing a green stain. 

Thin rectangular plate of deer-horn, measuring 2^ inches by 1| inch, 
sawn across both ends, and fragment of another, splintered at one end, 
measuring 4| inches in length. 

Four small squared blocks of cetacean bone, measuring 1||^ inch, 
IjV inch, IJ inch, and 1/^ inch in length. 

Three fragments of cetacean bone with cut marks. 

Bone of a large bird carefully cut across both ends, measuring 9^1 
inches in length ; and part of another, measuring 1| inch in length, ground 
at one end. 

Besides these, seventy bones showing cuts, one hundred and thirty 
pieces of deer-horn, seventy fragments of cetacean bone (including a 
dorsal plate of a whale, 9i inches in diameter), five large vertebrae of 
whales cut to form seats, and a large slab measuring 2 feet 6 inches 
long, from 7 inches to 9 inches broad, and 2 inches thick, and a boar’s 
tusk, were recovered. 


Pottery. 

Small fragment of the rim of a bowl of Samian ware. 

Three discs made from shards of hand-made pottery, ground round 
the edge to circular or sub-oval shape and measuring 1| inch, 2J inches, 
and 2| inches in diameter. 

Disc of yellow clay, burnt hard and perforated eccentrically, measur- 
ing 2iV inches by 2^ inches in cross diameters. 

Six crucibles of clay, with triangular mouths, the bottoms fused by 
heat (fig. 17, Nos. 1-5). Three are complete and another nearly so, the 
remaining two being represented by a piece of the wall and by a basal 
fragment. The measurements of the height and the width of the mouth 
of the first four are 2| inches by 1| inch, 1|J inch by 1| inch. If 4 inch 
by l/« inch, and li inch by 1|4 inch. 
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Half of a clay mould for casting a triangular ornament with a circular 
ring at each angle, measuring inch in diameter (fig. 17, No. 6). The 
runner and two projections for keying it to the other half survive. 

Part of a clay mould for casting a fiat ring about 2^ inches in diameter, 
one of the key projections surviving (fig. 17, No. 7). 
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Small wall fragment of a vessel of red ware witli a horizontal applied 
narrow band, with notches in it about seven to the inch. 

Small wall fragment of a vessel decorated with a horizontal, applied, 
high, narrow, semicircular moulding from which springs a wavy or 
zigzag pattern. 

Three rim fragments of brown and red vessels, two everted at the 
lip and one nearly vertical at the brim. One has a transverse groove 
on the inside 2 inches below the lip, and another a similar groove 
f inch below the brim. 

Two basal fi-agments of vessels, the larger measuring 3| inches 
across the base. 

Vessel of ovoid shape, imperfect at the lip, of buff-coloured ware, the 
upper part being blackened (fig. 3). It measures 13 inches in present 
height, 10| inches in greatest diameter, and 3j inches across the base, 
the wall being xV inch thick. 

About one hundred and fifty more shards were found, of which about 
one in four bore applied wavy or zigzag ornamentation. 

Although the number of pieces of pottery received into the Museum 
forms a very small proportion of those found, it is quite clear that 
the vessels from this site must have been similar in general form and 
ornamentation to those found at Foshigarry and on other earth-house 
and kitchen-midden sites in the outer Hebrides.' The only vessel which 
was recovered in a fairly complete condition was the large oviform 
pot shown in fig. 3. 

The proximity of the earth-hou.ses at Garry lochdrach and Bac 
Mhic Connain to those at Foshigarry, described in last year’s Proceedings 
— they lie about two and a quarter miles apart — invites comparison, 
both as regards structure and relics found. All the radial cells in the 
western chamber at Bac Mhic Connain seem to have had domed roofs, 
and Mr Beveridge considered that the eastern detached chamber at 
Foshigarry had had a similar covering. This form of roofing is to be 
seen in the outer buildings in the broch of Jarlshof in Shetland. In 
these cases the radial walls were bonded into the outer enclosing wall. 
But in Garry lochdrach and in the two intercommunicating larger 
chambers at Foshigarry, as in other circular earth-houses in this part 
of North Uist excavated by Mr Beveridge, the radial divisional walls 
stopped short of the enclosing wall, in which there were no signs of 
inward corbelling. From this it was deduced that the cells were 
roofed with lintels resting on the divisional walls as in the partly 
subterranean “wags” or galleried buildings of Caithness. 

‘ See my report on the relics found at Foshigarry in Proceedings, vol. Ixv. pp. 342 ff. 
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Like the buildings at Foshigarry, the earth-houses at Garry looh- 
drach and Bac Mhic Connain had a regular system of drains under the 
floor, and box-like receptacles. 

A new feature encountered at Bac Mhic Connain was the structure 
supposed to have been a furnace for the melting of metals. If further 
evidence were necessary to prove that the working of these materials 
was one of the crafts carried on here, there are crucibles, moulds of 
clay and stone, and pieces of iron slag. The crucibles and the moulds 
of clay at least were no doubt used in the manufacture of bronze 
objects. Crucibles like those found at Bac Mhic Connain, with a tri- 
angular mouth and a conical hase, have been found in the fort on 
Traprain Law, and in the vitrified fort, the Mote of Mark, in the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

An examination of the relics unearthed shows that long-handled 
corahs, awls, and borers, of cetacean and other bone, worked tines and 
other portions of antlers of red-deer, hammer-stones, pot-lids and strike- 
a-lights of stone, pieces of pumice showing signs of rubbing, crucibles, 
slag, and pottery of the same kind, were found in all three earth-houses. 
Hammers and dorsal plates of cetacean bone, and cylindrical objects 
encircled with oblique grooves formed by friction (fig. 4, Nos. 2-4),^ 
dice, needles, harpoons or spears, and handles of implements ornamented 
with dot and circle designs, of bone, were common to Bac Mhic Connain 
and Foshigarry, and small-toothed combs, whistle-like objects of deer- 
horn. and whorls to Garry lochdrach and Foshigarry. Roman relics 
were discovered in Bac Mhic Connain and Garry lochdrach, a small 
piece of Samian ware being recovered from the former site, and a coin 
of the fourth century from the latter. 

Although, as we have seen, Bac Mhic Connain has produced many 
types of relics similar to those found at Foshigarry, the large notched 
implements formed of ribs of whales which were one of the outstand- 
ing features of the collection from that site,^ are entirely absent, the 
nearest approach to them being the large spatulate implement with a 
rounded point worn on the underside like those from Foshigarry, but 
with a constricted handle without notches (fig. 12, No. 10). Nothing 
resembling them was found at Garry lochdrach. Evidently these 
implements were used for some special industry which was carried on 
at Foshigarry and in none of the earth-houses so far excavated in the 
neighbourhood. 

Quite a number of objects of exceptional interest were found at 
Bac Mhic Connain. These include the hollowed segment of an antler 

* See also Proreedings, vol. l.w. p. 330, fig. 13. 

“ Ibid., vol. liv. pp. 307-9. 
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with deep broad cuts on opposite sides (fig. 12, No. 2), the two-pronged 
implement (fig. 12, No. 8), the V-shaped object (fig. 12, No. 9), the stamp 
(fig. 15, No. 4), the triangular ornament with the ring at the apex (fig. 14), 
and the knife-haft with the Ogham inscription, of cetacean bone, which 
so far as I am aware are new to Scottish archaeology. No explanation 
as to the purpose of the first three of these relics has been forthcom- 
ing. As for the stamp, it is difficult to conceive any other use for it 
than for stamping decorativ'e designs on pottery, but no ware showing 
the pattern that it wmuld produce has yet been recorded on the 
innumerable shards found on Hebridean sites of its period. Althongh 



Fig. 18. Perforated Metatarsal Bones of Sbeep from Bac Mhic Connain. (5^.) 

the triangular bone ornament is the only example of its kind recorded, 
its double is to be found in an ornament of bronze of almost similar 
shape and size, which was discovered in the Lochlee Crannog, Ayrshire.^ 
This object has even the transverse slit on the nnderside of the base, 
but, in addition, has a pin-hole for more secure attachment. The 
mouldings at the junction of the ring and the triangle in the bone 
ornament show an attempt to reproduce in bone the trumpet-shaped 
curves so characteristic of Scottish Early Iron Age ornaments, the 
so-called Late Celtic designs, but the craftsman who carved the object, 
whether from want of skill or because of the intractability of the 
material, had not been able to reproduce the fine curves of the bronze 
ornaments. 

The bone die adds another to the growing list from earth-houses 
and brochs.^ 

* llanro, Ancient Scottish Lake-Dwellings, p. 132, fig. 147. “ Proceedings, vol. Ixv. p. 354. 
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Two metatarsal bones of sheep Avith a perforation in the centre of 
the shank Avere found at Bac Mhic Connain (fig. 18), but although we 
haA'e to confess that their purpose is not apparent, such objects haA’e been 
fovind on widely separated sites in Scotland inhabited during the time 



Fig. in. Perforated Bone from Tota Dunaig, A’aHay, North Pist. (1.) 

of the earth-houses. Single examples were found in the Borness CaA'e, 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, in the extreme south of Scotland, in the 
Roman fort at Mumrills, in central Scotland, in the Elsay Broch and 
Road Broch, in Caithness, in the brochs of Lamaness and Aikerness, in 
Orkney, and in a kitchen-midden, probably adjoining an earth-house, 
at Bragar, in Lewis, in the extreme north and north-Avest of the 
country. A small example made from a bone of a sheep was discoA^ered 
in an underground structure at Tota Dunaig, Vallay, North List (fig. 19). 
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SHORT CISTS AT RUMGALLY, FIFE. By J. TENNAAT 
GORDON, O.B.E., J.P., F.S.A.Scot. 

On 28th April 1931, while workmen were engaged planting potatoes 
ill “ The Lodge ” field on the farm of Rumgally, parish of Kemback, and 
about 3 miles from Cupar-Fife, owned and occupied by Mr Charles A. 
Roger, a driller came in contact with a large stone. Steps were taken 
to uncover this, but on removing the soil it was found there were other 
stones forming a cist. The grave was placed on the top of a gravelly 
knoll on undulating ground, with other knolls in different parts of the 
field. The site lay 373 yards 89° E. of N. of Rumgally House. 

The cist measured internally 3 feet 7 inches long, 21 inches broad at 
the south end and 30 inches at the north end, its main axis lying about 
2° east of true north and west of true south. The slabs were of free- 
stone, probably brought from the well-known strata at Dura Den, some 
800 yards distant. The side stones were in parts 12 inches and 10 inches 
thick respectively, with a depth of 27 inches and 24 inches, and must 
have weighed 4 to 5 cwts. each. The stone at the north end was 31 
inches thick and that at the south end 4^ inches. There was no cover 
on the cist and no stone bottom. The contents were found to be gravel 
and rough sand. About 18 inches down from the top of the side stones 
the workman came upon the remains of a human skeleton, consisting 
of leg and arm bones, parts of the vertebral column, pieces of upper 
and lower jaws with several teeth, and various fragments of other 
bones. Portions of a skull were also found, but they crumbled away 
when handled. On discovering these the workman reported the find 
to his master, who intimated the fact to the police. A further careful 
search was made, Avhen an urn (fig. 1) was found embedded in the gravel 
alongside the bones, and an end scraper of grey Hint measuring If inch 
in length (fig. 2, No. 1). The urn was lying on its side close to the east 
side of the cist and with its mouth inwards, and was found empty. 

The urn, which is of the food-vessel type, is in a perfect state of 
preservation, and has an unusually long upper part. Formed of brown 
clay, it has a straight brim and a tapering lower part with a slight 
moulding at the shoulder. It measures 6 inches in height, 5^ inches in 
external diameter at the mouth, 6 inches at the shoulder, and inches 
across the base. The top of the lip, which is undecorated and measures 
I inch in breadth, is slightly bevelled towards the inside. The whole 
of the wall to within a short distance of the base is decorated wfith 
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horizontal rows of rouletted and stamped lines, and the outside of the 
rim and the shoulder by oblique rouletted lines, all impressed while the 
clay was wet. 

Two days later, on 30th April 1931, another cist was found about 
6 yards west of the above described. It was lying about south-west by 
west and north-east by east. There was no stone cover upon it, and 
the inside measurements were 42 inches in length by 21 inches in width 



3 Inches 


Fig. 1. Food-vessel found at Rumgally. Fife. 



Fig. 2. Flint Scraper and Knife from 
Cists at Rumgally, Fife, q.) 


and about 27 inches in depth. The slabs forming the sides of the cist 
were of freestone, evidently also from Dura Den, and somewhat larger 
than those in the first cist, the stone on the north side being 14 inches 
in thickness in parts and 24 inches deep. There were no bones or urns in 
the grave, but a verj* fine specimen of a knife of yellow flint finely 
dressed on one face and plain on the other, measuring 1| inch in length, 
was found (fig. 2. No. 2). 

Both cists were probed for a considerable distance below the bottom 
without any sign of further structures being encountered. 

It is gratifying to record that Mr Roger has with great goodwill 
handed over the urn, scraper, and knife to the Society. 
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III. 

NOTES ON (1) A TWO-STOREYED GRAVE AT LITTLE ASTA, SHET- 
LAND ; (2) CERTAIN PREHISTORIC RELICS FROM SHETLAND; 
AND (3) A VIKING BROOCH OP SILVER FROM SKAILL BAY, 
ORKNEY. By J. M. CORRIE, F.S.A.Scot. 

I. Two-storeyed Grave at Little Asta, Shetland. 

During the summer months of this year a party of workmen under 
the charge of Mr Andrew Hall, road foreman, Westerhoull, Scalloway, 
was engaged in quarrying for road metal on the east side of the public 
road not far from Little Asta, in the parish of Tingwall, Shetland, and on 
Tuesday, 2nd June, they came upon an interesting two-storeyed grave 
constructed of slabs of stone. As soon as he realised that a cist had been 
disclosed, Mr Hall, with commendable restraint, decided to leave the 
construction undisturbed until a careful examination of the structure 
could be made. By a fortunate coincidence Mr G. V. Wilson, F.S.A.Scot., 
of H.M. Geological Survey of Scotland, happened to pass soon after, and 
he was appealed to for guidance. Mr Wilson at once undertook to notify 
the Director of the National Museum of Antiquities by wire, and he 
arranged with Mr Hall to have the grave provisionally protected. On 
receipt of the telegram Mr Callander advised me to get into touch with 
Mr Wilson, and I had the privilege the following day of being associated 
with him and his assistant, Mr Strachan, in making a careful examination 
of the grave. 

The district in which the discovery was made is, from an archreological 
point of view, one of particular interest. It is believed that in former 
years other cists have been discovered at various places in the neighbour- 
hood, but unfortunately no record of these finds seems to have survived. 
Several constructions, however, still remain in the vicinity to testify to 
the occupation of the district in early times. Barely a mile to the south- 
wards from the grave is a large but much-broken mound, popularly called 
the Soldier’s Knowe, and only a short distance to the northwards, at the 
south end of the Loch of Asta, is one of the most complete mounds to be 
seen in Shetland. Farther north again is a fine standing stone, the Law 
Ting Holm, and a group of interesting mounds at Grista. 

The Little Asta burial (fig. 1) was deposited at an elevation of 50 feet 
above sea-level, but there was no superincumbent mound or cairn to 
mark the position of the interment. This was located in forced soil 
mixed with rotten rock at a depth of from .3 feet I inches to 3 feet 
6 inches below the present surface of the ground. It seems likely that a 
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supporting slab for the large cover-stone (A in figs. 1 and 2) had been 
removed before its real significance was noticed, for it was not until 
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Fig. 1. Section of Two-storeyed Cist at Little Asta, Tingwall, Shetland. 

Mr Hall had examined the cavity and found the fragments of an urn 
and some decayed human remains that the real nature of the con- 



rig. 2. Cover-stone, Upper Compartment of Grave at Little Asta. 

struction was realised. Mr Hall tells me, indeed, that there appeared 
to have been a slab of limestone at the south end of the upper compart- 
ment of the grave, but it had rotted away, and was in such a friable 
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condition that it was hardly recognisable from the other disintegrated 
rock of the quarry. 

The first procedure was carefully to remove the earth from the 
covering slab, and, when this had been done, to photograph the con- 
struction with the stone in position. Fig. 2 shows the grave as then 
disclosed. It lay with the major axis north and south. The covering 
slab was found to be a fine large piece of imported schist of irregular 
form, measuring 5 feet 21 inches in length. At its northern extremity 
it measured only 17 inches in width, but at its widest it was 2 feet 
10 inches in breadth, and 11 inch to If inch in thickness. At two points 
on the west side it had been tooled at the edges to provide two small 
but carefully made notches. It is not very clear for what purpose these 
had been intended. They may possibly have been associated with the 
lifting or transportation of the stone.' 

On removing the covering slab it was at once apparent that at some 
former time the grave had been, perhaps unknowingly, disturbed. It 
will be seen that there was another slab (B in figs. 1, 2, and 3) over- 
hanging the cover-stone at the north end of the cist. This measured 
2 feet 3 inches in length by 1 foot 81 inches in width and If inch in 
thickness. It had roughly trimmed edges, and had clearly formed a 
part of the original structure although it was obviously not in its true 
position. Its proper setting could not be definitel 3 ^ determined, but later 
investigation showed that there wms no support for the cover-stone on 
the east side of the grave, and it may be that this slab came from there. 
This is all the more likely in view of the fact that the east side of the 
construction practically encroached upon the ditch of a former line of 
roadwajq where disturbance was likely to be frequent. The north end 
of the cavity (No. 1 in fig. 1), which measured about 1 foot in depth, 
seemed to have been roughly constructed. Here there was only some 
loose packing, and this, in part, had given waj . Two urns without con- 
tents of any description, and some much-decayed human remains, were 
found at the north end of the cavity resting on a slab of stone which 
formed part of the covering for the lower compartment of the grave. 
The larger urn was broken into fragments, and it cannot on that account 
be definitely stated whether the smaller urn had originall^^ been enclosed 
within it or simply deposited alongside it. Two small fragments of the 
cap of a skull showing an eye ridge and very open sutures served to 
indicate that the burial had been that of a j^oung person. 

In the bottom of the cavity three iri-egularly shaped slabs, measuring 

* A similar feature has been noted in another two-storeyed grave at Xewbigging, near Kirk- 
wall, Orkney (Proceedings, vol. vi. p. 411 and pi. xxiv.). It has been observed also in Xorth- 
uinberland (Greenwell's British Barrows, p. 418). 
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respectively 10^ inches, 14 inches, and 13 inches in width, were laid 
horizontalh’, one against the other, to form the covering for a carefully 
constructed lower compartment or cist (Jfo. 2 in fig. 1 and fig. 3), which 
measured 2 feet 10 inches in length, 1 foot 4 inches in width at the north 
end and 1 foot 7 inches at the south end, and 1 foot 5 inches deep at the 
north end and 1 foot 3 inches at the south end, the main axis again lying 
exactly geographical north and south. This cist was provided also with 
a thin slab for a floor. Fig. 3 shows the compartment as finally exposed. 





Fifi. 3. Lower Compartnieiit of Grave at Little Asia, Tingwall, Shetland. 

It was found to be partially filled with earth and a mixture of burnt 
and unburnt bones, the burnt remains being those of an adult and the 
unburnt remains those of an infant. The calcined remains had evidently 
been well fired, and pieces of vitrifietl material— known in Orkney and 
Shetland as •‘cramp'’ ‘—still adhered closely to them. When found, inter- 
mixed with earth, they had a glutinous or pulpy feeling in the hand. 

It is unfortunate that the urns (figs. 4 and 5) w'ere broken, but most of 
the fragments were recovered, and it has been found possible to recon- 
struct the vessels. Both were made from an open-grained and easily 
fractured micaceous steatite. The larger of the two (fig. 4) is bowl-shaped, 
with the mouth nearly circular, and it measures externally 11 inches in' 
‘ On this sul)st!ince, see Proceedings, vol. Ixii. p. 266. 
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diameter at its moutli, Ilf inches at the widest part of the wall, from 
7 inches to 7f inches across the hase, and from 8f inches to 9 inches in 





l-.i-.-i 2 — 1 1 — 5 1 1 ^ Inches. 

Fig. 4. Steatite Urn from Grave at Little .4sta. 

height. The walls are inch in thickness. The smaller vessel (fig. 5) is 

of rectangular shape, measuring 4| inches by inches across the mouth, 

4 inches by 3| inches across the base, 

and from 3 inches to 3f inches in 

height. The walls vary from yV inch 

to I inch in thickness. 

A day or two later a small, flat, 

water -worn pebble, measuring 2i 

inches by IJf inch by ^ inch, abraded 

at both ends and showing signs of 

polishing on the flat faces, was 

turned up only a few feet from the 

north end of the grave, but no other 

relics have been recovered. . ,, 

O £ T I 1, ri i tig- O. Steatite Urn from Grave cat Little Asta. 

»o tar as i have been able to 

ascertain, this is the first occasion on which a grave of the two-storeyed 
type has been recorded for the Shetland Islands, but examples are not 
unknown in other districts of northern Scotland. At least four instances 
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in Orkney — one in Stronsay,' one at Xewbigging. ^ one at Crantit, near 
Kirkwall,^ and another at Backakeldy in the parish of Holm^ — have 
heen recorded in the Proceedings of the Society, and Mr Edwards has 
also described two, of larger dimensions, disclosed by him in his excava- 
tions at Ackergill in Caithness.® 

At Stronsay Mr Petrie found what was actually a three-storeyed 
grave, the upper portion of which was filled with dry peat moss, in which 
lay a small piece of rock crystal (probably an amulet or charm), but 
nothing else. This small cist or compartment had been constructed on 
the covering stone of a larger cist, which contained some fragments of 
burnt bones and ashes. During a later examination another small 
compartment or cist was located beneath the larger one. On the bottom 
stone of this lower compartment a quantity of clay had been laid, and a 
bowl-shaped cavity made in the centre of the clay. The cavity had been 
nearly filled with burnt bones and then covered by a piece of clay slate 
dressed into a circular form. More clay had then been placed in the cist 
to a depth of about a couple of inches and another cavity formed in it, 
leaving an inch or two of the centre of the circular piece of slate exposed. 
There was no deposit of bones or ashes in this upper division of the cist. 

At Newbigging Mr Petrie found the upper compartment empty, but 
the lower compartment contained a quantity of ashes and two human 
skeletons — one at each end — in a flexed or contracted posture. The 
skeletons were those of adults past middle age. 

At Crantit Mr Cursiter again found the upper compartment empty, 
but in the lower compartment he discovered a (juantity of calcined human 
bones and the skeleton (also in a flexed position) of a young person of 
about fifteen years. Beside these remains there was a perforated im- 
plement of deer’s horn. 

At Backakeldy Dr Marwick recorded a couple of very rude stone 
implements found in the upper chamber, and in the lower chamber a 
heap of calcined bones and the unburnt skeleton of an adult female in a 
flexed posture. 

In one of the two examples at Ackergill Mr Edwards found in the 
upper chamber the skeleton of a young child in an extended posture, and 
in the lower chamber the skeleton of an adult female also in an extended 
position. In this instance he suggests that the upper burial was possibly 
secondary. In the other Ackergill example the upper compartment con- 
tained sand only, but the lower cavity was occupied by the fully extended 
skeleton of a man. 

It is of interest to compare these details with what we have observed 
* Proceedings, toI. viii. pt. ii. pp. 347 ff. = Ibid., vol. vi. pp. 411 ff 

’ Ibid., vol. xliv. pp. 213-7. < Ibid., vol. Ixii. p. 26.5. 

^ Ibid., vol. lx. pp. 1(10-82. 
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in Shetland. It must surely he more than mere coincidence that three of 
the Orkney examples and the Little Asta burial should all have been 
found to contain both burnt and unburnt human remains, and that in 
two of the instances quoted in addition to the Shetland example the 
unburnt bones represented the remains of a very young person. In one 
respect — the fact that urns accompanied the interment — the Little Asta 
burial stands by itself, and it is much to be regretted that the investiga- 
tion revealed nothing whereby it could be precisely dated. 

The best thanks of the Society are due to Mr Hall, not only for the 
cai’e and enthusiasm he displayed in connection with the discoveiy, but 
for his kindness in presenting the urns to the National Museum. 

Professor Alexander Low, M.D., F.S.A.Scot., who has examined the 
human remains, reports that the bones from the upper compartment 
of the grave are the very fragmentary remains of the skeleton of an 
individual about twenty years of age, and consist of imperfect parietal 
bones, the orbital margin of a right frontal bone, I inches of upper 
extremity of right humerus, very much eroded middle thirds of the 
right and left femur, and the lower end of a right femur. 

Those from the lower compartment consist of the cremated remains 
of an adult human skeleton. These have been very thoroughly calcined, 
and many of the fragments are embedded in masses of vitrified-like 
material, probably produced by the intense heat acting on the sur- 
rounding soil. 

Amongst the many fragments of calcined bones it is possible to 
recognise as human small pieces of the following bones : flat bones of 
skull, shoulder blade, arm bones, ribs, loAver end of thigh bone, and 
several bones of foot. These are A'ery fragmentary, and no duplicate 
pieces are recognised. 

In addition to the above there are five fragments of the unburned 
skeleton of an infant of perhaps three to four years of age, pieces of 
parietal bone and of a temporal bone, and small pubic bone. Evidently 
the unburned body of an infant had been buried along with the cremated 
remains of the adult. 

It is of interest to note that in a short cist at Auchlin, Aberdour, 
Aberdeenshire, 1 the unburned remains of a young child of about five 
years of age Avere associated with a burial by cremation. 

2. Prehistoric Keeics from Sheteaxd. 

The Shetland relics Avhich I haA^e to describe came under my notice 
during the last tAvo summers while I AA^as engaged on a surAey of 
the islands for the Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 

* Alex. Low, Pfoc. of the Annt. and Anthrop. Soc. of the I'niv. of Aberdeen, 1904-6, p. 126. 
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Monuments of Scotland, and I am indebted to the finders and owners 
for allowing me to place the objects upon record. It is now many years 
since a paper dealing in any way with the portable antiquities of the 
Shetland Islands has been contributed to the Society, hut this does not 
mean that the area, about w^hich the late Mr Gilbert Goudie, Mr Bruce 
of Sumburgh, Mr Irvine, Mr Spence, and others have recorded so much, 
has ceased to he of interest to the archaeologist, the historian, or philo- 
logist. On the contrary, many interesting finds have been made by 
enthusiastic observers, and public interest in antiquarian matters con- 
tinues to flourish. 

In Lerwick, for example, a restart for a local museum has been begun 
in one of the rooms of the Town Hall buildings, and many interesting 
exhibits are already on view. The nucleus for the collection was 
acquired by public subscription from the trustees of the late James M. 
Goudie, a former Provost of the Bui-gh. Two classes of relics, the axes 
and adzes and the thin polished implements of stone known as Shetland 
knives or Pechts’ knives, ai’e particularly well represented, but it is 
somewhat unfortunate that several very fine specimens are without 
precise localities. These objects, indeed, form one of the special features 
among Shetland's prehistoric antiquities. 

M.ces and The stone axe culture appears to have been 

developed in these islands to a remarkable degree of perfection, for the 
area has yielded an unusually large number of particularly fine and 
beautifully polished examples of large size, and, in many cases also, of a 
fully developed adze-like form. Many of the axes are from 10 inches to 
14 inches in length, and not infrequently have expanded cutting edges 
like flat bronze axes. There seems to have been little or no restriction 
as to the nature of the stone used, as we find specimens made from 
materials which vary greatly both as regards texture and colouring. 
A close-grained, dark-coloured stone of a porphyritic character has 
frequently been used, but others have been fashioned from green 
serpentine or from a dark buff-coloured or light-grey coloured material. 
There are in all thirty-three specimens in the Lerwick collection, and 
throughout the islands I have seen many others in private possesion. 
Gn fig. 6 are shown four of the finest examples of adze form. No. 1 
came from Setter in Tingwall Parish : No. 2 from Taipwell in Whalsay ; 
No. 3 from Break of Mews, Bigtown; and No. 4 has no locality. There 
is a complete absence in this collection of flat-edged examples. 

A particularly neat little specimen of a polished serpentine axe with 
flat edges, the property of Mr E. S. Reid Tait, one of our Fellows, 
has, however, been kindly lent for exhibition (fig. 7). It measures 
2{’i^ inches by Ijq inch by inch, and was found near Mailland, in the 
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Whiteness area of the parish of Tingwall. It is specially interesting 
on account of its high finish and the unusually straight cutting edge. 

Polished Sto7ie Knives . — These objects are peculiar to the Shetland 
Islands. They are flat, irregularly oval-shaped blades, ground to a 



Fig. 6. Stone Adzes in Lerwick Town Hall Collection. 

smooth, highly polished surface on their thin, flat faces, and with sharp 
edges, sometimes continued round the whole circumference, some- 
times with slightly thickened or blunted backs. They show the same 
variations as regards size and material as do the axes, and they also 
have been found throughout the islands in great numbers ; in many 
cases, indeed, in hoards of from three and four to over a dozen specimens. 
Thus four, now in the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland,’ 

* Proceedings, vol. xix. p. 332. 
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were found together in a bog in the island of Uyea ; six are said to have 
been found in a row at the side of the Standing Stone at Yahaarwell, 
near Wester Skeld in Sandsting Parish C and sixteen were found by a 
man digging peats in the parish of Walls, placed regularly on a hori- 
zontal line, and overlapping each other like slates upon the roof of a 
house, each standing at an angle of 45°. They lay at a depth of about 
6 feet in the peat moss, and the line of stones ran east and west, with 

the upper edge towards the east.* But by 
far the most important find of these im- 
plements was made at Modesty, about four 
^ miles north of Bridge of Walls. Here 

fourteen were found in a knoll with nine 


‘ stone axes, fragments of three vessels of 

, steatite, and other relics. This discovery has 

^ previously been described in detail along 

f with other finds in our Proceedings, vol. 

xxix. pp. 48-54 and vol. xl. pp. 157-8, the 
’ relics being preserved in the National 

^ Museum. 

There are sixteen specimens in the Ler- 
wick collection and many others are in 
private possession. Those illustrated (fig. 8) 
came from Papa (No. 1) ; Northmavine (No. 
3); Tingwall (No. 4); and Sandness (No. 5). 

Fig. 7. Axe of Serpentine from Mail- o has no locality. Neither the purpose 

land, W hiteness, Shetland. (}.) ,, • j n , 

nor the period of these objects has as yet 

been conclusively determined, and it may be noted that several of the 

specimens (c/. Nos. 2 and 4) show striated markings on their flat, polished 

faces. A specimen, exhibited to the Society in 1908, is peculiar in hav ing 

a groove on each side hollowed nearly parallel with the back, apparently 

for the purpose of giving a more secure grip when using the implement. 

The grooves are placed somewhat obliquely and in reverse directions in 

relation to each other.® 

Arroic-heads . — Arthur Edmonston, M.D., in his books on Shetland,^ 
asserts that “flint heads of arrows havm been found at different times,” 
and the Rev. John Turnbull, a former minister of the united parishes of 
Tingwall, Whiteness, and Weisdale, says also that “Steinbartes or stone 
axes, called here thunderbolts, are frequently found, also arrow-heads.” ' 


‘ ilemoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, vol. ii. p. 318. 

- Wilson's Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 184. 

^ Proceerlings, vol. xliii. pp. 22-3. 

' .4 Viea- of the Ancient and Present State of the Zetland Islands (1809), vol. i. p. 121. 
“ Xeic Statistical Account, vol. xv. p. .59. 
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Yet the belief has been prevalent for many years that no arrow-heads 
of flint or other silicious material were to be found in Shetland. To 
some extent the assumption may have been fostered by the lack of 
actual specimens or by the statements of other writers. Hibbert, for 
example, says : “ The flint heads of arrows are frequently found in 
Orkney. . . . But I am not prepared to say if such relics ought to be 
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Fig. S. Polished Stone Knives in Lerwick Town Hall Collection. 


enumerated among the vestiges of the ancient armoury of Shetland.”^ 
Chalmers in his Caledonia - makes the same assertion, and Russell,^ 
writing as late as 1887, repeats the statement. It was with great 
satisfaction, therefore, that I learned, after repeated disappointing 
inquiries in different areas, that such relics had indeed been found 
on one area in the parish of Sandsting and that the specimens were 
still in the possession of the finder, Mr Peterson. This gentleman not 
only allowed five of his specimens (fig. 9) to be examined and photo- 

^ A Description of the Zetland Islands pp. 226-30. - Vol. i. p. 261, footnote!/). 

® Three Years in Shetland, pp. 182-3. 
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graphed, but he obligingly supplied me with the exact location of his 
finds and gave details of their discovery. In the first year of search he 
recovered four specimens, and since then he has added two other 
examples from the same site. All of them are of fine workmanship, 
and they measure respectively: No. 1, Ij^ inch by j'V inch; No. 2, lyj inch 
by 11 inch: No. 3, 1^ inch by | inch; No. 4 (imperfect), lyV inch by 
inch; No. 5, l^^j inch by inch; and No. 6, 2 inches by ^ inch. The 
sixth specimen has not been figured, but it closely resembles No. 2. They 
are all of the leaf-shaped type, and they have an additional interest on 
account of the materials from which they have been made. No. 4, a 
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Fig. 9. Arrow-head.s of Stone and Flint from Parish of Sandsting, Shetland. (|^.) 

slightly imperfect specimen, is made from an impure flint. No. 5 from a 
crystal-like quartz, but the others are of unusual materials. Mr G. Y. 
Wilson of H.M. Geological Survey identifies the large broad specimen 
(fig. 9, No. 2) as being made from a quartz felspar porphyry, and the 
others (Nos. 1, 3, and 6) as having been fabricated from a very fine- 
grained silicious epi-schist. In view of the remarkable scai’city of such 
relics throughout the islands, this discoveiy is one of the greatest 
importance, and I feel honoured in having been permitted to bring it 
before your notice. While congratulating Mr Peterson upon the success 
which has attended his observations, we hope that it may be an induce- 
ment to others to prosecute the search in other districts. 

Pf’nannular Bronze Brooch . — This interesting brooch (fig. 10) was 
found many years ago in a peat bank to the west of Pinhoulland in 
the parish of Walls, and it has recently been acquired for the National 
Museum. It is of penannular type, dating probably from about the 
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fourth or fifth century, and it measiu*es 2| inches in diameter. The ring 
is round in section, and the broadened terminals assume conventional 
zoomorphic forms resembling the heads of beasts with duck-bill-shaped 
snouts. The pin, which is broken into two parts, has a barrel-shaped 
hinge encircled with three raised mouldings. 

Viking Brooch of Silver.— One of the most prized exhibits in the 
Lerwick Town Hall collection is a very fine A iking brooch of silver. 
The relic (figs. 11 and 12) was formerly in Mr J. M. Goudie’s possession, 



10. Peiiannular Bronze Brooch from PiiilioullaiKi, Walls, Shetland, (j.l 

and I understand that it was found many years ago in the peat at 
Gulberwick, near Lerwick. It consists of a solid cylindrical rod of 
silver | inch in section, bent into a penannular ring inches in 
diameter, with the two extremities gradually tapering to bluntish 
points instead of, as in many examples, being fitted with bulbs and 
ornamented terminals. The pin, which measures 8^ inches in length, 
is cylindrical in section in the upper part, but flattens out to an oval 
section near the point. It is fitted by means of an ornamented collar 
to the lower part of a hollow-cast bulbous head, which turns loosely 
on the ring of the brooch. The bulb, which measures I jV inch by li inch 
in diameter, is, on the front, elaborately decorated Avith a characteristic 
prickly ornament, and on the reA'erse it has a six-rayed star, with dots 
and small circles betAveen the rays, engraA^ed on a flat circular panel 
A'OL. LXVI. 6 
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of an inch in diameter. On either side it has ornamented collars 
through which the ring of the brooch passes, and on the top it has the 
conventional ornamented thistle-head terminal. 

Ot-yiammied Stone Di.sc.— Ornamented discs of sandstone have pre- 
viously been found in Shetland, but to-night 1 have to present to you 




Fig.s. 11 ami 12. Silver Brooch from GuUierwick, Lerwick, Shetland. 


an example made of soapstone (fig. 13), which clearly belongs to the 
same clas.s. It was found on rough ground on the hillside about 100 
yards outside the dike of the township area of Gletness, in Nesting 
Parish. It measures inches in diameter by ^ inch in thickness. 
The surface has been nicely smoothed and polished, and the ornamenta- 
tion occurs on one face only. The design has been carefully executed, 
and it differs in pattern from any of the known examples, although it 
corresponds almost exactly to the design on the boss of the elaborately 
ornamented cross at Monymusk, Aberdeenshire.' The purpose of these 

‘ Proceedings, vol. lix. p. 37. 
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ornamented discs is not known, but they appear to resemble tablemen 
more than anything else. They are of rare occurrence. Six have been 
recorded from the Shetland Islands, ^ some of them from broch sites, 
and there is another specimen in the Museum from Stemster Hill in the 
parish of Bower, Caithness. 

Ornamented Club-like Implement. — In 
the Lerwick Town Hall collection there 
is also a very fine ornamented specimen 
of a handled implement (fig. 14) which 
belongs to a class of objects that is almost 
entirely confined to the Orkney and Shet- 





j i Inches. 

Fig. 13. Ornamented Stone Disc from Gietness, Fig. 14. Stone Club from Sandness, 

Nesting, Shetland, (t-) Shetland. 

land Islands. On certain sites in Shetland, as at Quendale Sands, 
Sefster, and Houlland, broken examples of this class have been often 
found lying together in large numbers, but their particular purpose 
has not so far been determined. As a rule they are crudely fashioned, 
but this Lerwick example, from the Sandness district, is remarkable 
for its symmetry of outline and its decoration. A cast of the imple- 
ment can be seen in the National Museum. It measures 11 inches in 
length by 4|^ inches in breadth and l^J inch in thickness. The handle is 
' Proceedings, vol. xvii. pp. 296-7 and vol. xli. p. 33. 
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4 inches in length. The body or blade of the implement is broad and flat- 
tened, with an oval-shaped section, and it has been ornamented with two 
parallel groups of six-cord mouldings, which encircle it at the tip and at 
the base above the handle. One face of the implement is somewhat worn 
or weathered. It cannot be definitely stated to what period the relic 

should be assigned, for imple- 
ments of this class have been 
found in associations which seem 
to imply that they have a wdde 
range in time. Thus they have 
been found in Bi-essay, in the 
heart of a burnt mound, ^ in 
Sandsting, around an under- 
ground structure,- and at Jarls- 
hof^— all in Shetland; and at 
Redland, Orkney, on broch sites.^ 

3. Viking Brooch of Silver 
FROM Skaill Bay, Orkney. 
This fine silver brooch (fig. 
15) from Skaill Bay, Orkney, 
was one of the items found in 
the important hoard of Viking 
relics which was accidentally dis- 
covered in March 1858.® Since 
that date the brooch has been 
ill private possession, and has 
not previously been described in 
tlie Proceedings of the Society or 
in any other publication. It is 
now in the possession of one 
of our Fellows, Mr J. Storer 
Clouston, President of the Ork- 
ney Antiquarian Society, and we 
are greatly indebted to him for allowing it to be figured and for permit- 
ting this short notice of the relic to be added to the existing records 
of sucli an important deposit. 

The brooch is of large .size and in a good state of presentation. In 
general type it is not unlike six others that were found in the same 



Fiu. t). Brooch of Silver from Skaill. Orknev. 


• Proceedings, vol. rii. p. 127. = Ihid.. vol. vii. p. 110. 

* Ibid., vol. xli. pp. 26-7. * Ibid., vol. l.xiii. p. 17. 

^ Most of these oh.jects are now in the National Museum. 
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hoard, but it differs from them in the details of its ornamented parts. 
The incomplete ring of the brooch, which measures 5| inches by inches 
in diameter, is made of a solid cylindrical rod of silver, ^ inch in diameter, 
and it is fitted with ornamented terminal knobs furnished with hollow- 
cast bulbous expansions, which give them a strong resemblance to thistle 
heads. These bulbous expansions or spheres are undecorated, and are 
each li of an inch in diameter. A larger knob or expansion, of an 
inch in diameter, with ornamented collars on either side of it, fits loosely 
on the ring of the brooch. Its upper part terminates in a conv'entional 
thistle head, and from its lower part there projects a stout pin lOJ inches 
in length. The pin is also of silver, cylindrical in section in the upper 
part but flattening out a little near the somewhat blunted point. The 
ornamentation, which is confined to the collars and terminal points, is 
simple but effective. It consists of a series of engraved parallel lines 
passing obliquely across the spaces they fill, and alteimating with other 
bands of indented triangular spaces or circles, or with bands that are 
plain. 
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IV. 

LES3IOIR CASTLE AND THE CHURCH OF ESSIE : WITH S03IE 
FURTHER NOTES ON AUCHINDOIR. By W. DOUGLAS SI31PSON. 
3LA., D.Litt.. F.S.A.Scot. 

The following paper will give an account of the associated church 
and castle site at Lesmoir, in the Aberdeenshire ])arish of Rhynie; and 
Avill also include some additional materials which I have gleaned since 
the publication of my paper on “Craig Castle and the Kirk of 
Auchindoir” in Proceedings, vol. Ixiv. pp. 48-96. 

In that paper I pointed out the early importance of the Essie site 
on one of the ancient highways (see Map, fig. 1) leading through the 
hills from Mar into Moray, and explained how this was no doubt the 
reason Avhy the place became the scene of the defeat and death of 
Macbeth's stepson, Lulach the Fatuous, on 19th March 10.58 : — 

"Fata viri fuerant in Strathbolgyne apiid FJsseg : 

Hen! sic incaute Rex miser occubuit.” ^ 

As in the case of the parallel road from Auchindoir into the Cabrach, so 
also the great antiquity of the Rhynie-Essie road is reA'ealed by the 
archaeological remains with which it is associated (see Key-map, fig. 2). 
The cup-marked stones at Scurdax-gue,- the cup-marked stones and the 
two earth-houses at Balhinny, the earth-house in Glencoe, the large 
assemblage of cairns at Milduan,® and various prehistoric burials found 
along the line of the road, proAm that the valley was fully inhabited 
in early times ; nor must we forget that the whole series of ancient roads 
in the district is dominated by the great vitrified fort on the Tap o' Noth. 
As I pointed out in my former paper, the introduction of Christianity 
in these parts seems to have been effected by 8t Moluag from Lismore 
in the later sixth century, his name being associated with the site still 
known as Clochmaloo, Moluag’s Stone, on the south flank of the Tap : 
the former presence of a sculptured cross seems to be vouched for by 
the name Corsehill, west of Milltown of Noth.^ About a mile south-east 
of Essie Church is a farm called Templand, known in the seventeenth 

^ Wynioiin, Origiwtl Chronicle, ed. F. J. Amours, voh iv. p. 30o. 

® Procff flings, vol. xvi. pp. S4'F-5. 

^ See Dr Jjiuies Macdonald, Place Xames in Stntthhogie, pp. 2r)3. SliT), 274 'aS. The O.S. Mai) 
( Aherdeenshire, O inch. Sheet 42. N.E.) marks the sites of hurials at Maiden Hillock, south-west of 
Lesmoir, and at Brae of Essie. 

* Ihid.. p, 253. 
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century as the Temple-lands or Templar-lands of Essie;^ this was anciently 
a property of the Knights Templar. There was also a chapel site at 



Fig. 1. Jlap of the Early Routes from liar into Moray. 


(Note.— 3/off es are indicated by a dot ; stone castles by a circled dot ; churches by a circled cross.) 

Chapel Cairn, near Finglenny, in tlie western portion of the glen : - near 

* “ Temple-lands of Essie." 1600, see The House of Gordon, ed. J. M. Bulloch, vol. ii. p. 191 (;19) 
(for the pagination, see infra, p. 90, notel); "Terrae teniplariae of Essie and Fuilyiement" 
( Wheedlemont, see Proceedings, vol. Ixiv. p. 53), \6V)~Registrmn. d/ogrnf Sigilli, 1609-20, No. 337. 
^ Macdonald, op. cit., p. 2.59. 
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to this is Bell-hillock, the mound on which the chapel bell was hung from 
a tree, as at Khynie, Kildrummy, and other places.^ 

Essie appears first as a separate jmrish, with its own church and 
church lands, in 1227 ; - in the fifteenth century it was for a time con- 
joined with Khynie, hut early in the following centui’y it had again become 



Fig. ‘1. Lcsinoir Castle : Key-map. 


a separate charge. Between 15.16 and 1544 Master William Gordoune, 
l)arson or rector of Essie, is on record®— he having doubtless been a 
member of the Lesmoir family. The topographical phenomena are the 
same as those found at Auchindoir, pointing clearly to the organisation 
of a parish out of a manor during the Anglo-Norman penetration in the 
twelfth or early thirteenth century. As at Auchindoir. church and castle 
are found side by side; hut whereas at Auchindoir, when the Gordons 

‘ Maeilon.ilil, op. at., p. 270; cf. my The Castle of Kildrummy, p. 273. 

- R^gi.-ih’Uin Eplscojtahis Moraviensis, p, *i2. 

^ Macdonald, o/). dt., p. 2T1 : Records of Abtujne, p. 68. 
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arrived ia the sixteenth century, they rehoused themselves higher up 
the glen,i the Lesmoir branch of the family adhered to the old Norman 
site. The genealogical table which Dr J. M. Bulloch contributed to 
our Proceedings - in his account of the family of Craig shows how the 
common ancestor of the Gordons of Craig and of Lesmoir Avas “Jock 
of Scurdargue,” A\'ho settled here early in the fifteenth century. 
Scurdargue is a large farm immediately east of Essie : but there is no 
trace or record of a castle or manor house ev'er haAung existed on the 
spot, and I agree with the late Dr James Macdonald in his opinion that 
the residence of Jock of Scurdargue was the early manorial centre at 
Lesmoir, as he is frequently referred to as the laird of “ Essie and 
Scordarg.”^ Lesmoir is, of course, the lios mor of Essie, the “big 
fortified enclosure” — a name doubtless applied the Celtic inhabitants 
to the early Norman castle. In a retour of 1642 it is specifically stated 
that Lesmoir Avas the manor place of the lands of Essie.^ MoreoA^er, 
the Balbithan MS. records that Jock of Scurdai-gue himself “dyed in 
Essy and AA'as interred in the Kirk of Essy,” and that his natural son 
Alexander, ancestor of the Buckie Gordons, as also the latter’s son 
John, Avere styled “of Essy”; and that the former Avas buried in the 
church there beside his father, Jock.^ 

No record appears to exist of the early Norman or Normanised 
loi’ds of Essie, to Avhoni the lay-out of the manor Avith its associated 
church and castle sites must have been due. But Mr Thomas Innes of 
Learney, Garrick Pursuivant, has kindly draAvn my attention to an un- 
published charter, circa 1256-80, in Avhich the Kyrktoun of Essy is granted 
by Duncan de Fernyndrach (Frendraught in Formartine) to Archibald, son 
and heir of the deceased John de Aberkerdour (Aberchirder).'" The 

* An exact parallel to the state of affairs in Auchindoir occurs at Boyne in Banffshire. 
Here the old castle of the Thanedom, known as the Craig of Boyne, was abandoned and a new 
castle built about a mile up the burn, circa 1,580 : and here also, precisely as at Auchindoir, 
the name “Craig of Boyne " was transferred to the later building. See my paper on "Three 
Banffshire Castles — Boyne, Findlater, and Findochty," printed in Transactions of the Banff- 
shire Field Club, October 1931, p. 79. 

- Vol. Ixiv. p. 98. ■ Alacdonald, op. cit., pp. 255-6. 

^ The House of Gordon, ed. J. M. Bulloch, vol. ii. p. 219 (67). 

“ Ibid., vol. i. p. 37. It may be added that in the old ballad of “ Jock and Tam," Lesmoir 
seems distinctly to be indicated as the residence of Jock of Scurdargue 

" .lock of Scurdarg had houses grand 
In Bogie, Alar, and Buchanland, 

Straloch, Pitlurg, and Auchindoir, 

Cairnbarrow, Buckie, and Lesmoir." 

® Air Innes writes me as follows 

“A'ou will find in the National Library {Hutton Collections, p. 120) an undated charter by 
Duncanus de Fernyndrach to .Archibald Aberkerdour. son and heir of the deceased John de 
Aberkerdour. of Essy, qua vocatur Kyrktoun. The witnesses are. Sir Gilbert de Glencairnie the 
father. Sir Gilbert de Glencairnie the son. and Sir Henry de Ferendrach. AVilliam, son of the 
granter of the deed, Peter de Donerdi, and Colb.an de Yelgedron. Hutton's transcript is stated to 
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organisation of the manor and parish may well have been due to the 
Frendraughts. How long the Aberchirder family retained an interest 
in Lesmoir we do not know. The history of their Gordon successois 
has been exhaustively treated by Captain Douglas Wimberley and 
Dr J. M. Bulloeh.i The first laird, James Gordon, obtained a grant 
of the lands of Essie from his chief and kinsman, George, fourth 
Earl of Huntly, prior to 1537, in which year he is first referred 
to as “James Gordon of Lesmoir.” ^ On 8th March 1544 Lord Huntly 
executed a charter of confirmation, or rather a renewal of his grant, 
in Avhich are specified “the lands of Esse with the croft of Auchtleke, 
with the place and houses of Losmoir, and the lands of Balhenne 
in the barony of Strathbogie.’^ Either Lord Huntly had done some 
building at Lesmoir Castle before he handed it over to James Gordon, 
and had marked his woi-k with his own coat-of-arms, or else the 
new laird had placed upon his castle the heraldic bearings of his 
feudal superior, for there still exists a fragmentary stone, removed to 
Druminnor from Lesmoir Avhen it was finally dismantled, which 
seems to exhibit the arms of the fourth Earl of Huntly.^ The stone 
shoAvs a shield surmounted of a plumed helmet and earl’s coronet, and 
charged Avith heraldic bearings of Avhich the third quarter contains the 
three frai.ses that the Huntly Gordons displayed on their coat-of-arms: 

be u copy of an original in tiie Kinloss papers. By this date it had become rather difficult to tell 
whether territorial desijrnation implies ownership or a surname, and I think the tentative pedigree 
of the Ferendrachs which I gave in Scottish \otes and Queries, September 19.31. requires some 
nioditication in the light of further research. The Essie charter must, however, be of date between 
about liVl and liSO. The heraldic evidence indicates that the Ferendrachs were descended from 
the Robertsons of Strnan. AVho they married prior to the time of Alarjorie Glencairnie we do 
not know. From Sir Duncan s attitude to Edward I. one may conclude that their sympathies were 
decidedly on the English side. 

■■ I presume the grant was little more than a heritable security, and the grantee is presumably 
the Thane of Alierkerder. win) wa.s son of John de Abcrkerder — who, according to an JIS. copy 
inde.x of the Register of the Bishopric of Aloray, was living in 1212. Some of the deeds Gordon 
ipiotes in his Province of Moray, vol. ii. p. llSd, I have been unable to trace, but there is no reason 
why Archibald should not have lived after John and died prior to 12ti6-9. when Symon, Thane of 
.Alierkerder. founded the Chaplainry of St Alarnan. inter alia, for the souls of his ancestors. Symon 
was succeeded by his daughter. Sybil dc .Alierkerder, who died prior to 1328 (.Inf. Aberdeen and 
UnnJJ. vol. ii. p. 21, S), The arms of the subsequent Thanes of Aberkerder are al.so based upon 
Ferendrach-Rubertson, and one can hardly doubt that Sybil wa.s married to either Alalcolm or 
•John de Ferendrach. but there is no evidence that the Aberkerders continued to own Essie. 
Sybils son was presumably another .Archibald de .Alierkerder. living 31.st -July 1343 ^Exchequer 
Polls, vol. i. p. .11.5), hut who wa.s evidently dead prior to 13.58 ((birf.. jj. .54.S).'' 

' The House of (iordon. vol. i. pp. 1.53-510. The section on I.esmoir wa.s also printed as a 
separate volume, and in citations made in the present paper the pagination of the separate volume 
is given in brackets. 

= Ibid., p. 10 . It is an interesting .sidelight on tlie times that the flr.st laird of Lesmoir, 
although a powerful chief and closely related to the noble hou.ses of Huntly and of .Athol, could 

not write his own name. This appears from a deed signed by him, "led" by a notary see 

Records of Ahoyne. p. ,s.5. “ Registruni Magni SigiUi, 1.546-,S0, No. 2814. 

* The Hou.se of (iordon. vol. ii. pp. 2.58-9 (lOb-Tl. The .stone now lies against the outside of 
the garden wall at Druminnor, clo.se west of the hou.se. 
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the dexter supporter is an allound. At all events we may take the 
reference to the “place and house of Lesnioir” in 1544 as proof that 
there already existed a stone castle on the site at this date. 

Although they were, inevitably, more or less mixed up in the civil 
and religious commotions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the Lesmoir Gordons never played a prominent part in the national, 
nor even to any great extent in the local, affairs of their day. On the 
contrary, they seem to have set their affections upon the acquisition of 
land; with so successful a result that — according to a member of the 
family in 1784 — at the time of their greatest prosperity they had 
a fortune of 30,000 marks a yeai'.’ “ From their root in Rhynie 
they branched all over Aberdeenshire, appearing in the parishes of 
Auchterless, Cabrach, Clatt, Culsalmond, Daviot, Drumblade, Essie, 
Fetterangus, Fyvie, Gartly, Inverurie, Kennethmont, King Edward, 
Logie-Coldstone, Newmachar, Old Machar, Peterhead, Premnay, Strath- 
don, Towie, and Tullynessle. They went north-west into Banff and 
Elgin, and they appeared sporadically in Fifeshire and Perthshire.” ^ 

In 1625 the fourth laird, James Gordon, was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia. The family adhered to the ancient faith, and suffered 
accordingly in the Civil Wars. During the early part of the next 
century they fell into pecuniary straits, and disposals of lands became 
necessary, culminating about 1743 with the sale of Lesmoir itself. The 
property, described as “ the lands of Lesmoir and Essie,” was pur- 
chased by John Gordon of Wardhouse and his son Arthur, by whom 
it was turned over in 1747 to Alexander Garioch of Kinstair, who on 
19th June and on 30th October 1759 exposed the whole for sale in the 
Aberdeen Journal ; the advertisement gives a detailed and a very 
interesting description of the condition of the estate at that time. 
The sixth baronet, Sir William Gordon, who sold the lands, appears 
to have retained the right to reside in the house until his death, 
which occurred there on 13th September 1750.® 

As to the history of the castle itself, the following particulars have 
been preserved. It has been asserted* that the building was erected in 
1.508, but the date lacks confirmation. A family historian, writing in the 
year 1600, tells us that Alexander Gordon, the third laird, who succeeded 
in 1591, “has repaired and builded in Lesmoir more sumptuouslie by farr 
then it was befor.” " In the Civil War the castle was held for the Crown, 
and on 27th March 1647 it was attacked and captured by the Covenanting 

' The House of Gordon, vol. ii. p. 241 (S9t. = Ibid., p. 159 (7). 

’ Aberdeen Journal, 18tli September IT.jO. 

* Sir Rot)ert Douglas, The Baronage of Scotland, p. 30. The authority quoted is an “MS. 
History of the Family o£ Lesmoir." Cf. Memorials of the Family of Gordon of Lesmoir, by 
Captain Douglas Wimberley, p. 2. = The House of Gordon, p. 193 (41). 
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Genei-al David Leslie. We still possess General Leslie’s report of the 
affair, furnished to the Committee of Estates. The report is dated from 
Lesmoir, 27th March 1647, and makes precise but grim reading. After 
describing the capture of Wardhouse on the 2.5th. the Covenanting 
commander continues: “Two dayes thereafter I took in the house of 
Lesmoir— a place of considerable strenth and compassed with water. 
After the water wes diverted and the close gained with the losse of two 
or thrie men and some wounded, the}’’ burned the low howses ’ — i.e. the 
“laigh bigging ” or offices within the courtyard wall — “and betook them- 
selues to the towr ; and, finding that the place could not he carried 
without the losse of men and bestoweing of much tyme, I conceaued it 
most for the advantage and speeding of the service, upon a parlye offered 
by the captain ‘ to agree with him upon these conditions, that he should 
yeeld up the house and all that therein wes, that all the Irish should dye, 
and his owen lyfe, with Harthill the elder,^ should be spared, but they 
both to be prisoners until they satisfyed Church and State, otherwyse 
be banished the kingdome. So I caused hang 27 Irish.® The Captain 
and Lesmoir, with two or thrie Scottismen, poor sogers, more I bane 
prisoners; wherein, if I haue done any thing amisse by sparing their 
lyues. I desyre your lordships’ positive and peremptory orders in tyme 
corning, that I may rule myself accordingly. And becaus the houses and 
holds in this countrey which have been formerly guarisoned will but 
occasion new troubles, if they be not slighted, I shall lykewyse desyre 
your lordships’ orders for ruining and rendering them unprofitable.”^ 

^ Captain Mortimer, “anc Scotisman," one of Montrose's most active and trusted officers, wlio 
as eariy as tlie battie of Aberdeen Udtii September IfUf) appears in command of ‘’Irish inns- 
catiers. " See Patrick Gordon, Bi i/une's IJixfeiitper. reff. in Index. Leslie does not mention him 
iiy name. Imt we learn that he was in command at Lesmoir from M". Gordon, History of the 
Family of (ioriton, 1727, vol. ii. p. .Vll. 

' John Leith, the "wild laird ' of Harthill, in the parisli of Oyne, where the fine ruin of his 
castle remains. On 31st .Inly 1(149 the .Scottish Parliament considered a petition from Leith, 
asking for mercy on behalf of liimself, his wife, :xnd his daughter. "I, tlie said Johne leith, in 
the yeir of God 1(117 yeires wes takin in the hou.ss of Lesmoire with dyverse wthers wpon capitula- 
tione & agrieinent for safetie & fredome of lyves & fortunes whilk wes reallie observed & keipeil 
to all that wer takin with but not to my.selfe. Quha ever since lies lyen in the house in extreime 
miserie destitut of all comfort of bodie or inynd, haveing none to befrend me nor to speak for me 
to your lordships to shaw jour lordships nyv present distress & miserie. Quhill now that mj- 
said wj'tf & daughter ar come heir of nece.ssitie for w.ant of maintenance to entertaine them & 
mjselfe. Mj- lands and estait being ruinat & wndone, " etc. (Acf. Pari. Scot., vol. vi. pt. ii. p. 73S|. 
This ilocumeiit shows that Lesmoir Castle had. at all events, not been demolished by that date-- 
two j’ears after its capture. The island castle on Loch Kinnord, captured soon after Lesmoir, 
was not ordered to be slighted until .June 1618. See Proceedings, vol. Ixiii. p. 131. 

’ These wretched “Irish," whom the Covenant in the tjranny of its triumph treated as worse 
than vermin, were probablj’ to a large extent Celts from the western .Scottish mainland and the 
Hebrides. 

* Sir W’illiam Fraser, The Melvitles, Earls of Metcille, and the Leslies. Earls of I.eren, vol. ii. 
p. 96. Leslie's remarks about the policj’ of garrisoning captureil houses evidentlj' refer to S 6 of 
his instructions from the Committee of Estates, as printed in Act. Purl. Scot., vol. vi. pt. i. p. 723. 
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From this account it appears that Lesmoir Castle in 1647 consisted 
of a tower and a harmkin or walled courtj'ard, enclosing outbuildings, 
and that the whole was girt by a moat. Whether the Committee 
of Estates agreed that it should be “ruined and rendered unprofitable,” 
in accordance with Leslie's suggestion, no documentary evidence appears 
to tell. But that the castle continued to be inhabited long thereafter 
is quite certain: the sixth baronet. Sir William Gordon, as we saw, died 
in it in 1750. In this connection, importance attaches to a description 
of the castle, circa 1725, wherein it is stjded “a pretty house with seven 
clusters of chimneys.”' The mention of clustered chimneys is significant, 
for the old Scottish fashion was that all the flues in each gable were 
gathered into and vented by a single stack. Separate chimney stacks 
are in Scotland a product of Renaissance influence, and the allusion 
to “clusters of chimneys” at Lesmoir suggests some such arrange- 
ment as is found at Leslie Castle, Aberdeenshire, built in 1661-1664, 
where the chimney vents form separate shafts, seated diagonally.^ It 
is possible, therefore, that if Lesmoir Castle was “slighted" after 
its capture in 1647, the building with clustered chimneys, of which 
we have a description eighty years later, may have been a recon- 
struction carried out after the Restoration in 1660. It is perhaps 
significant that after this period we meet with reference to a Newton 
of Lesmoir. ® 

When the estates were sold in 1759 the new owner, John Grant of 
Rothmaise,' commenced to pull down the castle piecemeal for the sake 
of its materials. He inflicted a like barbarous fate upon the adjoining 
Kirk of Essie, the parish of which had long been merged with Rhynie, 
although the old church continued up till about 1740 to be used as a 
chapel of ease. Few particulars as to the history of Essie Church are 
preserved, nor does its patron saint appear to be known, though we 
may conjecture a dedication to Moluag.’’ About 1350 the church is taxed 
at 6 marks, and about 1400 the procurations due to the Bishop of Moray 
from the parson of Essy are fixed at 2d.'' In 1490 Richard Strachan 
was rector.' In the Lint of Ministers and Neidaris of 1576 Walter Leslie 
is entered as Reader in Essie, enjoying “the hail thrid of the personage 

' The House of Gordon, vol. ii. p. iri (98). 

- See iiiy paper on thi.s cattle in Scottish Xotes and Queries, January lyii, pp. I-."). 

’ The House of Gordon, voi. ii. p. 2.57 ilO.")). 

* He went bankrupt in 1779. and his estates. ineludin<r Essie, were exposed for sale in the 
Aherdeen .Tournal, 9th August 1779. The inventory includes “ The JIains and JIanor Place of 
Lessinolr, with the Tower and Fortalice thereof.” 

The references to Essy in (’opiate Prioratus Sancti Andree, ed. J. H. Baxter (see Index), 
there wrongly ascribed to our Essie, belong to the pari.sh of E.ssy, now Eassie, in Angus. 

" A)it. Alierdeen and Banff, vol. ii. pp. 147, 14.s. 

’ J. A, Henderson, Aberdeenshire Epitaphs a)id Inscriptions, p, 163, 
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and vicarage of Essie extending to vj lib. xiijs iiijd.”’ In 1646 Mr George 
Chaliner, assistant to the minister of Rhynie, and evidently in charge of 
the church at Essie, made complaint to the Preshytery of Strathbogie 
that the jjarishioners had failed to implement an agreement to pay him 
4'40 " to build ane hous vpon the manse of Essie for his present accom- 
niodatioun.” - 

In addition to the associated church and castle site, Essie presents 
other topographical features indicative of an ancient manor. The farm 
across the road from the ca.stle ruins is Mains of Lesmoir, i.e. the demesne 
or mensal lands of the baronial housebold : while to the north is Milton 
of Lesmoir, which first appears on record in 1604:^ and south of the 
castle site is the Gallows Hill. In mentioning Milton of Lesmoir, reference 
may be made to a curious entry in the Presbytery Records of Strathbogie. 
under date 13th August 1651. whereby it appears that at Milton the old 
Scottish superstition was followed of reserving a part of the farmland 
unploughed for the use of the “‘Goodman," that is, the Devil: it being 
hoped thus to placate his Satanic Maje.sty and avert his unwelcome 
attentions from the rest of the farm. Taken to task on the subject by 
the Presbytery, Sir William Gordon of Lesmoir admitted that part of 
the Mains was thus “giuen away (as is commonly said) to the Goodman," 
and had not been ploughed, but stated that “ he had a mynd, be the assist- 
ance of God, to cause labour the samen.” The Presbytery, with the respect 
due to an influential laird, instead of setting him up in the Kirk in sackcloth, 
praised him for his ingenuitie," f.c. honesty in making a clean breast of 
the disgrace fulbusiness,and exhorted him to take paines shortly to haue 
it laboured.”^ 

Lesmoir C.\stle. 

The site of the castle is, as General Leslie found, a very strong one. 
It lies between three streams, one of which, the Burn of Essie, flows 
past its south front, and receives into itself (first) the Burn of Newmer- 
drum. which flows round the west and south sides of the castle, acting 
here as its moat: and (secondly) the lade from Milton, which comes down 
along the east side of the castle area, and unites with the Essie a short 
distance to the south-east. 


O the bonnie wee Es.sachie burn. 

Hoo it rushes and tumbles in glee. 
Frae Merdnmi s braes by aid’ Lesmoir 
An' Craigbeg on to the sea." 


‘ Aberdeen and Banff, vol. ii. p. 1.52. - The Prenbytery Bonk of Sfrnthbonie p. ai. 

^ Rpfjister of thf Privy ('ouncif, voi. vii. p. STo. 

* The Presbytery Book of Strathbogie. pp. 207-9. For otlier rrferenoes to the '■ House of 
Lesmoir ' ami tlie harbouriiifr of “ masse priestis" therein, see (6irf., pp. 39 43 78- ami rf SmlH!„rr 
Jfemori««so/f/(e 7Vi/Wes. vol. ii. pp. 272, 29:1,290. 4X5, 460. ' ’ “ 
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The ground to the south and east of the castle is still marshy. Lesmoir 
stands at a height of 950 feet above sea-level. 

The castle^ appears to have consisted of a mount at the north-west 
corner, Avith a triangular, cape-like bailey extending with its apex to the 
south-east, and at its base lapping round tbe east and west sides of the 
mount. The bailey is leAml, and is raised about 5 or 6 feet above the 
surrounding marshland. It is revetted all round by a dry-built stone 
dyke of massive boulders. The bailey measures about 172 feet in breadth 
— reckoned tangentially’ across the south-east front of the mount — by 
about 140 feet in length from the mount to the apex. On the south 
side of the latter there appears amid the boulder dyke a length of about 
16 feet of masonry, surviving to a height of 3 or 4 feet, and terminated 
eastwai'd by a built quoin. This is evidently a portion of the old 
barmkin wall. The masonry is of the type usual in Aberdeenshire in 
the sixteenth century, consisting of coursed boulders with numerous 
horizontal pinnings. At present the mount is raised about 5 feet above 
the bailey, but presents the appearance of having been greatly disturbed 
and apparently cut down at the time Avhen the later stone castle Avas 
built. The surface of the mount is hoaa’ much confused and dug into, 
and is overgroAvn with trees and shrubbery. It is circular in form and 
measures about 112 feet in diameter. Remains of masonry may be 
detected at A'arious points, in particular one small fragment of a AA’all 
about 3 feet thick on the north front, where noAV is the enti’ance to the 
site; this fragment may perhaps be part of the Avest cheek of the ti’ance. 

Across the road from the castle are the pleasant farmhouse and 
steading of Mains of Lesmoir, Avith a garden haA’ing a fine sunAAard 
exposure. In the garden rockery are preserAed some earned freestone 
pieces formerly belonging to the Castle. These include a gargoyle 
runnel, banded and Avith a buckle on either side : the much damaged half- 
length bust of a gentleman with a ruff and a flat cap, the arms being 
broken off ; portion of a stone carved Avith a conAentional foliaceous 
enrichment ; a large corbel cap, noAv much Avasted ; the dial stone of a 
sundial; the jambstone of a Avindow, grooA^ed for glass and shoAving a 
3^-inch chamfer : a crocketed pinnacle ; and a crocket Avhich probably 
formed an ornament on a dormer gable. The bust of the gentleman 
appears to haA’e been a companion piece to the figure putting the Aveight 
now preseiwed at Craig Castle.- In addition to the stone at Druniinnor 
already alluded to, displaying the arms of the fourth Earl of Huntly, 
there exists another carved stone from Lesmoir Avhich AA as taken to Helens- 

* It has not been thought worth while to insert a plan here, as all the features of the site are 
fully displayed in the O.S. Map (Aberdeenshire, 2.>-inch scale, Sheet 42, 7; 6-inch scale. Sheet 
42, X.E.). ■ Proceedings, vol. l.xiv. p. 93. 
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burgh, and is now built into the wall of a brick house there ; it shows 
part of a unicorn’s head, evidently a supporter of the royal arms. ^ 

The two corbel caps now at Craig and at Mains of Lesmoir have 
evidently come from the angles of a large groined vault : and the fact 
is important, as it probably means that Lesmoir Castle had a groin- 
vaulted hall like that at Towie Barclay, described in my former paper. 
Very likely, therefore, Lesmoir formed a fifth member of the Gight- 
Delgaty-Craig-Towie group of castles, the peculiar character of which 
I demonstrated in my former paper. Here again we mark a family 
connection, for the first laird of Lesmoir married as his second wife, 
before 1546, Margaret Ogilvie, relict of Walter Barclay of Towie and 
Gartly.- All these various disjecta metnbva from Lesmoir belong to about 
the close of the sixteenth century, and must form part of the “ sumptuous 
building" carried out by the third laird between 1591 and 1600. 

There exists a transcript of an ancient “genealogj" from father to son 
of the House of Lesmoir, as it was painted on the chimney of the said 
house." “ If, as we have seen is likely, the hall of Lesmoir Castle was 
vaulted, then the fireplace may have had a tall pointed hood, like the one 
at Borthwick Castle, which would form an ideal basis for depicting such 
a “family tree.”^ 

The Ordnance Survey map notes a sword found within the castle 
area, also a coin of Elizabeth and one of Mary Queen of Scots found 
on the line of the road between Essie Church and Balhinny. 

For access to the site of the castle, and to the carved fragments 
preserved in his garden, I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr George 
Cran, Mains of Lesmoir, who now owns the farm on Avhich his ancestors 
have been settled continuously for two centuries. ’ 

Before leaving the subject of Lesmoir Castle it may not be out of 
place to mention some archaeological memorials which its owners have 
left in other places. The second laird had a daughter, Elizabeth who 
married William Forbes, sixth laird of Tolquhon, a rather remarkable 
personality, who between 1584 and 1589. as recorded on its walls, 
carried out extensive additions to Tolquhon Castle.*^ In the old church 
of Tarves, in which parish Tolquhon is situated, William Forbes built 
for himself and his wife a stately tomb, which still exists. It is in a 
curious mixture of Gothic and Renaissance styles, and displays his own 
initials and coat-of-arms in one spandrel of the arch, while in the other 
are his wife's initials, with the three boar.s’ heads of Gordon impaled 

‘ The Uuuse of (iordon, of su/ira. p. 12.59 ( 107). 1 luive asoon.iiiied that tills .stone is still there, 

- Ihid.. [ 1 . 171 (19). ^ See Wiiuherley, op. cif., pp. 99-100. 

* I one this suf'gestion to Garrick Pursuivant. 

= .See .1. Anderson, The Cran io/miVy (Huntly, 19aS), also Henderson, op. cif.. pp. 167-8. 

® See iny description of this castle in Aberdeen ('niversify Rei ieic, Jlarch 192.5. pp, 120-3.5 
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with the Tolquhon arms, and the superscription DOCHTER TO LESMOR.* 
Katherine Gordon, daughter of the third laird of Lesmoir, married 
Alexander Burnett, eleventh laird of Leys, who in 1596 completed the 
erection of the new castle of that family at Crathes. On the south 
front of Crathes Castle is a very fine group of three shields, the upper 
one showing the royal arms of Scotland, the lower left one displaying 
the arms of Alexander Burnett, ninth laird of Leys, impaled with those 
of his wife Janet Hamilton, with their initials and the date 155.3, no 
doubt that of the commencement of the castle ; while the right-hand 
shield has the Burnett arms impaled with those of Lesmoir — a fess- 
chequy between three boars’ heads- — the initials of Alexander Burnett 
(the eleventh laird) and Katherine Gordon, and the date 1596. Over 
the old entrance door is their monogram, with the same date. The 
arms of Katherine Gordon, impaled with those of her husband, appear 
also at various places in the painted ceilings in the castle, and on one 
of the pendants in its vaulted hall. Among the old furniture in the 
castle is a magnificent oak four-poster bed, dated 1.594. At the back it 
has a large panel showing the monograms of Alexander Burnett and 
Katherine Gordon, and the date 1.594: on the canopy overhead ai’e their 
portraits ; while on the front of the canopy their monogram appears 
again, and the boar’s head of Gordon is introduced at various other 
places in the rich carving. There is also an oak chair with a shield 
showing the three boars' heads hut without the fess-chequy of Lesmoir ; 
below are the Initials K. G. and the date 1597.’’ 


Essie Church. 

In the churchyard of Essie, about a quarter of a mile west of the 
castle site, no traces of the ancient church are now visible. Its foundations 
were grubbed up when the graveyard was ])ut in order iirior to 1890 : the 
building was then stated to have been 36 feet in length and 151 feet in 
breadth.^ The “high altar within the parish kirk of Essie" is on record in 
1537, and again in 15.50.® The Lesmoir family had a burial-place within the 
church, for the Balbithan MS., in recording the death of James, eldest son 
of Sir James Gordon, son and heir apparent of the first baronet, states 

‘ The toiub is illustrated by A. .Jervi.se, Kpif<i/ihs and Innrripfions in the Xofth-East of 
Sfottanrl, vol. ii., frontispiece ; also by X. K. Macleod, The Churches of Buchan, p. 131. 

^ The fess-chequy was derived from the family of Stewart, .fames Gordon of I,esnioir haviiifj 
married, (nife 1.521, ilarj.tiifct. daughter of Patrick Stewart of Eaither.s. An old IMS. chronicle of 
the family mentions a coat of these arms as bein.; “yet to be seen on the house of I.esmoir” 
(Wimberley, op. cit., p. 2). 

’ All these subjects are illustrated in The Fain ill/ of Burnett of Zei/s, ed. Col. James Allardyce. 

‘ J. A. Henderson, Aberdeen.ihire Bpitaph.s and In.scriptions. p, lli3. 

® Becords of Alioyne, pi>. 67, S(l-2. 

VOL. LX VI. 7 
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that he was “ honourahly interred in the Kirk of Essy, 6th of August 
1634": and the same authority, as we have seen, chronicles also at an 
earlier period the hurial there hoth of Jock of Scurdargue himself 
and of his natural son, Alexander. 

About the middle of the churchyard lies an interesting old tombstone, 
now broken in two. It bears the full-length figures of a gentleman 
and his wife, carved in flat relief— he apparently clad in armour, and 
she in a high flat cap, ruff, and long full robe. Together they hold 
before them a large florid shield, on which are two coats-of-arms impaled ; 
that in front of the lady being the Lumsden arms, a buckle between two 
wolf's heads couped in chief and an escallop in base, while the arms 
on her husband’s half of the shield are defaced, though there is still 
traceable what seems to be a wolf’s head couped. On either side are 
the initials I.D. and I.L., and round the border of the slab is the much 
obliterated inscription HER • LYIS • ANE • HONOR ABIE ■ MAN • 

I AMES • DYNCAN OF ■ MARDRIM QVH ]>E ■ SECVND • 

OP • NOVEMBER IN • (jE OF • GOD • 1601 • AND • I • LVMSDEL ■ 

HIS • SPOVS • QtiHA The material of the slab is red freestone : 

its dimensions are b feet 9 inches by 2 feet 1 inch. James Duncan in 
Merdrum (which lies to the north-west of Lesmoir) was a wealthy 
wadsetter who liked to style himself laird : his wife, Janet Lumsden, 
was of the family of Cushnie.‘ 

Lying against the inside of the south wall of the old churchyard is 
a whin-mill stone, 3 feet 3| inches in diameter and 8 inches in thick- 
ness, with a central hole 5 inches in diameter, checked for a stop on 
the shaft. The material is Rhynie freestone. (It may be mentioned 
that at Glack of Essie, further to the west, there is another whin-mill 
stone, which was in use in quite recent times : it is also in Rhynie 
stone, carved on one face and flat on the other, and measures 4 feet 
5 inches in diameter by 11 inches in thickness. The central circular 
hole is 7 inches in diameter. This whin mill is now dismantled, but 
the circular course, lined with stones set edgeways, and measuring 
17 inches in breadth, with an internal diameter of 11 feet 4 inches, 
still remains; in the centre the pivot stone, with its iron stang, is in 
position, and the wooden shaft, which still retains the iron swivel 
attachment, is used as a gatepost nearby.) 

An interesting glimpse of the state of affairs in our district in the 
early part of the seventeenth century is furnished by a Minute of the 
Privy Council, under date 28th July 1625, granting a commission to 
Alexander, Master of Forbes, James Gordon of Lesmoir. and Mr James 

■ .See Scottish .Votes fniri Queries. Xoveml)er ISUO, p. 104, where there is a ftood illustration of 
the stone: also Henderson, op. cif., pp. 16h-7. 
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Elphinstone of Barns, to search for, apprehend, imprison, and try 
Patrick Towner, Alexander Smith alias “Stowtie,” David Reaugh, and 
George Reaugh his son, sometime in the Cabrach, whom the Presbytery 
of Alford had delated to the Council as “ commoun and notorious 
thevis and vagaboundis, lieving vpoun thift, stouth, reafPe, and maister- 
full oppressioun committit be thame upoun our goode suhjectis within 
the parochine of Dauchindoir, Cabraugh, Ryne, and Essie, of whome 
being honnest houshalderis [some] ar be the violent stouthis and 
stouth reaffe of thir lymmaris broght to heggarie and hes skailled 
thair houssis, and the rest of the parrochynnaris ar constrayned to 
keepe watcheis day and night for feare of thir lymmaris.” ^ 

Further Notes on Auchindoir.- 

Cnoc CailUche Earthicork (p. oSj. — Cailleach in modern Gaelic means 
an old woman, also a nun. Anciently Cailleach Bheur or Cailleach 
Bheuvr was “ the name of a colossal old deer-goddess, the best known 
in the Gaeldom, a being who could wade across the deepest straits — 
whose washtub was the mighty whirlpool of Corryvreckan— who could 
carry islands about with her in a basket.” Possibly it is this goddess 
who is associated with our Cnoc CailUche. Later the word cailleach 
was applied to the priestess of the deer-goddess. The curious old 
legend of the “Duel between Fleet-Hill-Foot and the Cailleach” has 
been edited and discussed at length by Mr J. G. Mackay in Scottish 
Gaelic Studies for September 1929.® It is to be noted that in the version 
of the duel given by the Inverness Courier of 5th June 1873, the 
Cailleach Bheurr appears under the name of Coinnseay (the meaning of 
this word seems to be unknown), and is described as dwelling in one of 
the brochs of Glenbeg (Glenelg). This presumably carries the legend in 
its origin back to the early Iron Age. It is therefore interesting that 
the name of the Cailleach is associated also with a hill-fort in Aberdeen- 
shire, as such structures in this part of Scotland are usually ascribed 
to the early Iron Age. 

2'he Old Church of Auchindoir (p. 60). — Since my former account 
was published the ivy has now been partly stripped off the walls, 
with the result that several interesting features hitherto concealed are 
now exposed. In particular it is seen that the whole east gable above 
the splayed base has been rebuilt, and that the old Gordon stones have 
been reinserted. The skewstone at the south east corner bears the arms 

'■ Reg. Privy Council, 2nd serie.s, vol. i. pp. 97-S. It does not appear that these “lymmaris" 
were ever laid by the heels. 

- The page references in brackets are to my former paper. 

“ Vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 10-51. 
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of Davidson, a stag coucliant bet\veen two piles reversed in chief and one 
reversed in base : accompanying the shield are the initials M W D for 
Master ^Yilliam Davidson, carved in relief, and the date 1638 incised. 

Craig Casflr (p. 79). — In the autumn of 1930 a mural closet (see Plan, 
fig. 3) w'as discovered and opened out at the north-east corner of the 
private room on the second floor of the old tower. The closet is 
entered from the private room by a door measuring 1 foot 11 inches 
broad and 4 feet 10 inches high, with a 31-inch chamfer. From the 
present floor of the bedroom there is a step down of 6 inches. The 
closet measures 4 feet in length by 2 feet 4 inches in breadth, and is 
covered with an elliptic vault on an east-to-west axis at a height of 
6 feet 7 inches. On the east side is a window, on the north an aumbry. 

and on the south a mural recess. The day- 
light measurements of the window are 1 foot 
81 inches high and 5 inches broad. In its in- 
going a small, carefully cut. stone basin, 6 
inches long, 2 inches broad, and 1 inch deep, is 
formed in the sole. The aumbry measures 11 
inches broad and 1 foot 2 inches deep, and is 
1 foot 2 inches in height, its sole being at a 
level of 2 feet 8 inches above the floor. The 
recess on the opposite side has a sloping sill at a 
height of 1 foot 11 inches above the floor, and is 
3 feet 9 inches high, 1 foot 6 inches broad, and 1 
foot 4 inches deep. It is roughly lintelled over. 

It seems most probable that this singular little closet formed a pj'fc- 
(liru.r or small oratory. The recess would contain a crucifix, and on its 
sloping sill a prayer book would lie at a height just suitable for use 
when kneeling. The stone basin might be a stoup. and the aumbry 
would contain furnishings. There is an oratory in a similar position 
in the private room at the Castle of Tolquhon.' 

A wiiKh)\v has also been discovered and opened up in the south Avail 
of the main room at this level, to the east of the fireplace. 

In one of the partitions Avhich at present curtail the north end of the 
hall (p. 76) there is an old AvindoAV (tig. 4) measuring 1 foot 6 inches 
broad by 1 foot 11 inches tall, made of leaded glass in lozenge-shaped 
panes of squares and oblongs set diagonally. The glass seems to 
be of medium thickness, perhaps ^ inch, and is translucent, Avith a 
slightly greenish tint. The Avindow in its present form has evidently 
made up part of a larger design. This glass appears to date from the 
late seventeenth or early eighteeiith century. 

‘ .See uiy paper on tliia castle in Aherrlee/i I'yii reysity Byvieir. Alarch 19:'5, p. 12S. 



FijS. a. Craiji Castle : Plan of 
Mural Chamber in Tower. 
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The Den of Craig (pp. 94-5). — Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, in his 
Account of the Great Moray Floods of August 1829,' has a most interest- 
ing description of the damage done in the 
Den of Craig. He gives particulars, with 
a sketch, of a huge boulder which was carried 
down the stream for a distance of about 300 
yards. From his drawing it is possible to 
identify this boulder, which still remains 
where it came to rest on that memorable 
occasion, and retains its dainty growth of 
maidenhair fern just as described by him. 

Corrigendum. A mistake occurs in the 
description of Towie Barclay Castle at p. 

85 of my former paper. The access to the 
chapel gallery is, as correctly shown on 
Dr Kelly’s plan, fig. 18, by steps down from 
the floor above the hall, and not, as stated Fig. 4. Craig Castle: Leaded Glass 
in my text, by a mural stair up from the in Tower, 

hall. The arrangement is an ingenious one, because the main newel 
stair could not have given access (as at Craig) to the chapel gallery 
unless the altar had been towards the west : therefore, to admit of an 
eastern position, the access to the chapel gallery had to come down 
from the second floor. 

‘ Ed. 1873, p. 2.)tt 
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Monday, IHA January 1932. 

JAMES CURLE, EL.D., in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows : — 

J. M. DAVin.soN, O.B.E., F.C.I.S.. 2 Lochview Terrace, Gai-tcosh, Glasgow. 
Lieuteiiaiit-Comiiiander GEOR<iK Evei.yn Paget How, Royal Navy (Retired), 
2S North Bridge, Edinburgh. 

Neil Shaw. General Secretary and Oi-ganiser. An Cornunn Gaidhealach, 
Octavia Buildings, Kihnacolni. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By The Hon. Lady Binning, Tynninghame House, East Lothian, 
through James S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

^lassive Stone Axe-hammer, measuring lOvV inches by inches 
by 3^ inches, from Turriff, Aberdeenshire. 

Large Stone Axe-hammer, measuring Gy;, inches by 2-J- inches by 
21,', inches, of unsymmetrical shape, one side being more convex than 
the other, from Aberdeenshire. 

Stone Axe-hammer with a pointed butt end and broad cutting edge, 
the hole countersunk from both sides, measuring 5jl inches in length 
by 2 inches in thickness, and Ji",, inches across the cutting edge, from 
Rhynie, Aberdeenshire. A cast of this object (AH 58) has long been in 
the Museum. 

Oval Pebble with a countersunk perforation in the centre, measur- 
ing 21 inches by 21 inches by ly„ inch, from Auldearn, Nairnshire. 

Stone Cup of steatite, with vertical sides and decorated with an 
incised herring-bone pattern round the lip. measuring 41 inches in 
external diameter, and 3 inches in height. There is a handle with a 
small vertical pei'foration projecting 1^ inch from one side at the lip. 
Found in a cairn at Knockwhern. Edit, Aberdeenshire, in 1820. 

Stone Cup of steatite, with straight sides converging slightly towards 
the bottom, measuring 3,v, inches in external diameter across the mouth, 
21 inches across the base, and 21 inches in height, and decorated with 
a band of incised vertical lines between single marginal lines, just 
under the lip. There is a partially [lerforated handle projecting 1^ inch 
from the centre of one side. Found in a garden in Park Street 
Aberdeen, in 1880. 
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(2) By James S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Large globular Leather Flask, measuring 15|^ inches in diameter, 
said to have been used by smugglers at Dess, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire. 

(3) By William Forsyth, F.R.C.S.E., F.S.A.Scot. 

Horn Snuff-mull with an iron band round the mouth. Attached to 
the horn, by brass chains, are a small mallet and a snnff spoon, also 
of horn. There is a third chain for a brush, but this is wanting. 
From Aberdeen. 

Wooden Goat Bell, taken off a goat in the jungle at Balasore, 
Bengal, India. 

(4) By John R. W. Clark, F.S.A.Scot. 

Two Communion Tokens — East Church, Aberdeen, 1831, and 2nd 
Utd. Assoc. Cong., Arbroath, 1822. 

(5) By W. Nicol, Goudierannet, Kinross. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 6 ^ inches in length, 2 ^* 75 ^ inches 
across the cutting edge, 1^ inch in depth at the centre, and If inch 
across the flanges. There is an incipient stop ridge in a thickening of 
the axe about the forepart of the flanges, and, in front of this, a 
slight oval moulding. The axe is not patinated. Found by the donor, 
in 1930, on the farm of Goudierannet. 

(6) Bj" Miss Nicholson, Tweedview, Berwick, through J. Hew at 

Craw, Secretary. 

Calcined Flint Scraper, measuring li inch by If inch, found with 
cremated human remains in a rock-cut grave in the South Cairn, 
Coldsmouth Hill, Kirknewton, Northumberland (near Yetholm). 

Saw of black Flint, measuring 2A inches by If inch, found with 
cremated human remains in a cist in the North Cairn, Coldsmouth 
Hill, and part of a thin Plate of Bronze wdth a small rivet in it, 
found under the cairn on the original surface of the ground, 8 feet 
west of the cist. (See Hifttory Beru-ivkfihire Naturalists' Club, vol. 
xxvii., xiart 3, p. 379.) 

(7) By Mrs Hughes Hallett, 2 Campbell Avenue, Murrayfteld, 

Edinburgh. 

Pair of Linen Sheets between which Prince Charles Edward is said 
to have slept in Newton House, Donne, on the night of 12th September, 
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1745. The sheets were preserved by Robina Edmonstone, a daughter 
of the house, and an ancestress of the donor. (See The Steicartti, 
vol. vi., p. 162.) 

(8) By Charles B. Boog Watson, F.S.A.Scot. 

“Solitaire " Board, measuring 7| inches in diameter, with a box of 
hone pins, instead of glass balls, for playing the game. 

(0) By Dr A. Macpherson, 9 Bellevue Crescent. Edinburgh. 

Seven Stone Axes, measuring inches, 2yly inches, 2^^ inches, 

2^ inches, 2 inches, 2 inches, and 2 inches in length ; parts of two 
Polishing Stones for grinding stone axes; Whetstone of triangular 
section, with notches on two of the angles, measuring 3| inches in 
length : irregularly shaped Stone with Indentations on both faces ; 
three pieces of Iron Slag : part of the Clay Twyere or nozzle for the blast 
of a nati\e furnace for smelting iron, measuring 61 inches in length 
and 3i> inches in external diameter, and a small segment of another, 
coated on the inside with iron slag. All from Bekwai, Ashanti, 20 miles 
south of Cooniassie. 

Broken Stone Object with incised longitudinal and transverse lines 
on one face, and pitted on the other, measuring 2| inches in length, 
from Kintampo. Ashanti, 130 miles north of Cooniassie. 


It was announced that the following object had been purchased 
for the Museum : — 

Bronze Dagger with a narrow rapier-like blade, and spud-shaped 
base showing two rivet holes, one broken, measuring 8J inches in 
length, the blade being inch in breadth and | inch in thickness at the 
centre. Found at the mouth of a rabbit’s hole on Turnercleuch Law, 
Berrybush, Yarrow, Selkirkshire. 


The following Donations to the LihiTiry were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By W. D. Eighth ALL. F.R.C.S., c o The Royal Society of Canada. 

Ottawa, the Author. 

The Remoter Origins of the Iroquoian Stock. From J'he Tran.s- 
aclioHS of the Hoijal Sacleti/ of Canada. Third Series. Vol. xxv., 
section ii. 1931. 
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(2) By H.M. Government. 

Sixty-first Annual Report of the Deputy Master and Comptroller 
of the Royal Mint, 1930. London, 1931. 

(3) By The Secretary, the Manx Museum. 

The Journal of the Manx Museum. Vol. ii., No. 29. December 1931. 

(4) By The Director of the Museum, Valletta, Malta. 

Bulletin of the Museum. Vol. i.. No. 3. Valletta, 1931. 

The following Communications were read : — 


I. 

NOTES ON A ROMANO-BRITISH CEMETERY IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 

By IV. PERCTVAL WESTELL, P.S.A.Scot., F.L.S.. M.R.A.I. 

Hertfordshire, one of the Home Counties of England, has proved 
itself possessed of a great many records of occupation during the Roman 
period in Britain, and an inventory of the discoveries I have recently 
compiled shows no less than one hundred places in the county from 
which remains have been obtained. It has to be observed that the 
greater number of “finds” have occurred in the north and north-east 
of the county, and many more or less follow the line of the Icknield 
Way. 

This county, Charles Lamh’s “ Hearty, homely, loving Hertfordshire,” 
has within its borders at least six ancient roads, namely, the Akemau 
Street, the Ermine Street, the Icknield Way, the Stane Street, the 
Watling Street, and a sixth roadway to which no definite name has 
been allocated. It also has, as you will know, the remains of Veru- 
lamium, where excavations have recently attracted so much attention. 

The Romano-British cemetery with which this paper is concerned 
is situate at Baldock, in northern Hertfordshire, between Letchworth 
and Royston, in the north-western corner of a triangle formed by the 
crossing of the Icknield Way by the Stane Street, the site, known as 
Walls Field, being farm land, now the propert}- of the Hertfordshire 
County Council under their Small Holdings Scheme. 

The area of the field wherein the cemetery is situate is about 40 
acres, and the whole of it, more or less, and indeed the areas adjoining, 
have revealed evidence of Roman times. Is it too much to suggest 
that a lost Romano-British town is in the vicinity ? 
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Systematic excavations upon Romano-British cemetery sites have 
been few in number, and if one mentions the cemeteries at Colchester, 
Essex, and Ospringe, near Paversham, Kent, there really only remains 
the third one at Baldock to which any serious attention has been 
directed. Haphazard and unsystematic excavation has, as is well 
known, resulted in a great many disassociated objects being discovered 
up and down the country. Many of these have been lost, stolen, or 
strayed, and authentic records concerning them are difficult to obtain, 
so that one has to rely for authentic information upon the few sites 
that have, so far, been diligently and scientifically explored. 

The archfeologist has, as yon know, to depend in many instances 
upon chance finds to dii-ect his attention to an otherwise uncharted 
site, and whilst aerial photography, contour, intuition, experience, and 
other means have resulted in remarkable discoveries being made, in 
the case to which consideration is now being given, “chance” at first 
played an important part. Lack of funds has also, of course, prevented 
even well-known sites from being explored, and the time seems ripe — 
at least in England— when there should be some sympathetic and 
nationally constituted body to whom applications for grants to enable 
the necessary labour to be employed could be made with a fair chance 
of success. 

In the case under review, the lack of financial aid has been en- 
countered, in spite of the remarkable results that have been obtained, 
but it has meant a labour of love, coupled with very hard work, 
especially when, as I now make known, the whole cost of seven seasons’ 
wcu-k has not exceeded forty pounds, and this amount was subscribed 
by private individuals and the Regional Society I represent. 

Intensive cultivation by the tenant smallholder, Mr ^Yilliam Hart, 
resulted, in the spring of 1925, in the unexpected discovery of a 
cinerary urn and four associated objects-a jug. two beakers, and a large 
bowl— constituting a burial group of the early second century a.d. 
These objects were turned out by the plough only nine inches beneath 
the surface, and although Walls Field had been previously farmed bv 
one person for a great number of years, only odd coins had been 
discovered, and the new spirit of field arclueology had not then arrived. 
Fortunately, within hail of Baldock there is a Regional Museum of 
which I have been Curator since its inception in 19U. and when I was 
consulted as to the objects turne<l out by the i)lough in 1925, arrange- 
ments were at once made for excavation work to take place under 
my supervisicni, as and when the site was available. Seven seasons’ 
work has. as is indicated, taken place, and the results have far exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations, for three hundred and twenty burial 
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groups have already been discovered, together with objects representing 
at least one hundred other groups, which, owing to inhumation being 
resorted to at a later period, smashed beyond recall these other 
unassociated objects. 

The whole of the objects discovered have been deposited through 
the public-spiritedness of the Hertfordshire County Council in Letch- 
worth Museum, and, under the reoi'ganisation scheme now being carried 
out at this Museum under a grant for this purpose made by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, the more presentable biu-ial groujjs 
and miscellaneous objects are now systematically arranged for the 
benefit of students of Roman Archaeology, school classes, and the 
general public. 

This cemetery site is situate at the foot of the south-eastern I'ange 
of the Chiltern Hills. The ground constituting Walls Field slopes very 
gradually to the west from the remains of a Saxon baulk, now used 
as a pathway, but to the east of this there is an acute rise in the 
ground, which, within a very short distance, obscures the view 
beyond. 

There was no indication above ground of the priceless treasures 
hidden beneath, and the burial groups were located by exploration in 
small pit graves holed out of the chalk, some being only 1 foot below 
the surface, whilst others were found at a depth of 3 feet 6 inches. 
The average depth at which the groups Avere discovered was 2 feet 
6 inches, and where they had remained undisturbed throughout the 
centuries they were, except in a few instances, about 3 feet apart. 

Here I may interpolate that trial trenches made elsewhere on Walls 
Field have revealed a Roman W’ell, crude flint foundations of a building, 
and an extensive rubbish pit. 

It is not necessary on the present occasion to mention in greater 
detail the actual plan of campaign, as it is rather the intention of this 
paper to place before you a conspectus of the results obtained, with 
supplementary notes of a general character. I should, howeA'er, like 
to add that a straightforward plan of work was not possible following 
each season, owing to growing crops, and the site yielding grave-goods 
had gradually to be pieced together as opportunity occurred. The area 
so far explored is 1)65 square yards, and whilst at present it seems, as 
a result of a fortnight’s investigation in August 1931, that the cemetery 
site has petered out, it may be that its location has been temporarily 
lost OAving to AA'hat may proA'e to be a roadAvay intei'Aening. 

Several of the burial groups discoAered Avere placed Aery close 
together. Except in one or tAvo instances, no attempt had been made 
to coAer the objects except VAnth earth, and all the A^essels, with two 
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exceptions, were full of earth, flints, and chalk. The cremated remains 
occupied about one-half to one-third of the vessel in which they 
were contained, but in some instances the urn was almost full of 
remains which suggested a very poor cremation. No traces of teeth 
or skulls were found with any of the cremations. 

As evidence of the richness of the cemetery, two hundred and 
twenty-six cinerary urns, jugs, beakers, bottles, lamps, and other objects 
representing eighty-six groups were excavated in less than a month, 
in March and April 1928. The perfectness of these objects is worthy 
of note, hardly any of these requiring restoration. 

In some cases solitarj^ urns were discovered without any associated 
objects. There were no Samian ware vessels with any of the two- 
piece groups, as these latter only appear Avith the three or more piece 
groups, and whilst coarse Avare cooking or store pots Avere, in the 
majority of cases, used to contain the cremated remains, in one instance 
(Group 89) there Avas a Samian Avare boAvl, Drag. 37, Avith SAORILLUS 
and DOECCITS both inscribed upon it. This was apparently a Avoman’s 
burial, as forty-four beads of pinkish glass, gilded, forming part of a 
necklace. Avere contained in the bowl. In other instances (such as 
Groups 32, 38, and 60, eight-piece and eleA’en-piece respectively) the 
cremated remains Avere in the pit grave with the associated object.s, 
but Avere unenclosed. 

The largest burial group (No. 10) consists of thirteen objects, and this 
is, I believe, with one or tAVO exceptions, the largest grave group so far 
recorded from Britain. 

I noAV propose to describe a few of the more interesting groups which 
haA^e been unearthed. 

Group 3. — Five associated objects. Early secotal century a.D. 

This Avas the group disinterred by the plough as already recorded. 
It consists of a cinerary urn, a jug, tAvo perfect beakers and a coarse, 
buff Avare boAvl (fig. 1). The latter has a diameter of 12 inches and a 
depth of inches. I haA e failed to trace any eA’idence of a A^essel similar 
to this haA'ing been discoA’ered elseAvhere. 

Group 9.~Ei(jht associated objects. End of first century a.d. 

This group, except for a cinerary urn, is quite perfect, and none of 
the objects have been restored. There are a pair of urn-shaped vases 
of smooth greyish-broAvn Avare. a Samian cup and dish (Drag. 27 and 
Drag. 18 respectively), and a tall Avhite Avare flask. Its height is 9 
inches. 
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Group 296. — Si.c associated objects. 

This group, it is suggested, represents the burial of twins, as a small 
coarse ware urn containing cremated remains was accompanied by two 
small model amphorae, two small grey ware dishes, and a joint beaker 
or drinking vessel. This has proved to be one of the most attractive 
grave-groups in the collection. 

Group 51 . — Four associated objects. 117-161 A.D. 

This group was fortunately undisturbed, but the previous ten groups 


i . 


Fi|^. 1. Pottery Vessels from a grave at Baldoek (Group 3). 

were mostly badly broken in situ, svnd several were jumbled close 
together. Group 51, however, is more or less perfect (fig. 2). This is a 
very interesting burial as the larger urn was purposely broken so that 
the smaller grey ware urn could be placed inside the larger one, and 
in this position it was found. Both vessels contained cremated remains. 
The pink ware jug. it is suggested, was a baby’s feeding jug. This 
strengthens the opinion that here was the burial of a mother and child. 

Group 65 . — Seven a.ssociafed objects. Circa 160-190 A.D. 

In addition to this group having two glass decanters, in the smaller 
of which staining by liquid is discernible, there is a perfect black- 
coated thumb pot, and white ware beaker, a bone hollow object of 
unknown use, and bronze casket fittings. As there was no urn, and 
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the cremated remains were found close to the casket, it is suggested 
that the remains were placed icithhi the casket. The way in which 
the highly polished indented heaker has weathered the centuries is 
worthy of note. 

Groi’P 69. — Seven associated objects 180-200 a.d. 

The feature of this group is two jugs and a hare and hound Castor 
ware vase, the hare and hound being in dotted panels with floral scroll. 



Fig. 2. Pottery Vessels from a grave at Baldoek (Group .51). 

Gkofp 102. — Seven associated objects. Circa 150 A.D. 

The distinguishing characteristic of this group is the three glass 
decanters (fig. 3). The tallest is 12 inches in height, and has a moulded 
circle on the base containing the large letters M.A.P. ; another decanter 
has two handles. The cinerary urn i.s the smallest one so far discovered, 
and is quite perfect. It is only 7A inches in height, and of light 
hutf ware. 

Gkofp 108.— Four associated objects. Early second century A.D. 

It is not necessary to dilate on this group except to draw atten- 
tion to the Rhenish ware vase, or dice cup, which is contemporary 
with one discovered at the Ospringe cemetery, though in the latter 
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case two ivory dice and twenty-four counters were found. The vessel 
is decorated with ears and blades of corn between a dotted panel. 

Group 273 . — Three associated objects. 

This group consists of a cinerary urn, together with a small Samian 
cup, which formed a lid for an ovoid black-coated vase. With one 
exception, this vase was the onlj- vessel devoid of earth and stones, 
the other one being a very large cinerary urn containing cremated 
I’emains, a Samian dish — pottei-’s name Reginus — serving as a lid. 
Incidentally, this large globular urn took me two hours to disinter 
in pouring rain. 








Fig. 3. Yes.sels of Glass and Potter^ from a grave at Baldock (Group 102). 

Group 309 . — Four associated objects. 

This group will in future be known as the Baldock Curse Grouji, as 
it contains a leaden tablet with a curse inscribed on it. The tablet 
is of irregular shape, and measures about 4 inches in length and depth. 
This is the fifth curse found in Britain, and Mr R. G. Collingwood's 
conjectural translation of the four lines of inscription- — written from 
right to left — is as follows: — 

VIITIIS 

QVOMODO ... I . IIS 
SIGNIFICATVR 
TACITV DIIFICTA 

Mr Colling wood suggests that the general sense is perhaps to the 
effect that ‘ TACITA, OR BY WHATEVER OTHER NAME SHE IS 
CALLED, IS HEREBY CURSED.” The form of the urn with this 
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Curse Group was seen pi’actically complete in situ, but on being care- 
fully lifted piece by piece, it was found to consist of ninety pieces, and 
has been very cleverly restored at the British Museum. 

Amongst the other relics found, mention may be made of a bronze 
enamelled toilet set consisting of an ear-pick and a nail-cleaner, the 
tweezers which doubtless accompanied these being amissing; a very 
delicate Rheinsh ware vase decorated with drooping ears and leaves 
of corn (fig. 4): and a hare and hound cup with a handle. 

It is important to note that in every group which has come under my 
notice a piece was purposely broken from at least 



one of the objects, so that, as I understand, the ghost 
or spirit of the object could be released with the 
spirit of the departed. 

Very few <roins were found with the burials. In 
one case, with an inhumation, there was a coin of 
Domitian, a.d. Sl-96, in the mouth of the skeleton, 
but we have a collection of coins from the site picked 
up at odd times which ranges almost throughout the 
whole of the Roman occupation of Britain. 

At least sixty potters’ names have been inter- 
preted from the Samian ware represented in the 
burials, and for working out these I have to acknow- 
ledge indebtedness to Mr G. C. F. Hayter, but it does 
not come within my province to deal with them on 
this occasion. 

Tlie value to ai-chfeological science of this dis- 


Fi^. 1. N'ase of Rheiush 
warp from Haldock. 


covery will, I believe, meet with your blessing. It 
is an earne.st of what can be done with limited 
funds, provided that there is a combination of 


interest, enthusiasm, and hard work, and to a Hertfordshire man such 


as myself, who, nevertheless, claims that his forebears fought and died 
for Charles Stuart, you may well imagine the privilege it has been to take 


an important part in this interesting discovery. The romance and inter- 


l)retation of it all will be patent to you. Often, when digging, I have 
conjured up a mind-picture of what these people, whose remains have 


been handled after being hidden for so many centuries, were like. 
Fortunately, not far away in a Romano-British cemetery at Welwyn, 
Herts, there was discovered a ]npe-clay statuette buried with a Roman 
lady, obviously of high rank. This is also in Letchworth Museum, and 
forms part of a most interesting burial grou|). 

As a matter of interest I conclude my paper by referring to the very 
beautiful Belgic cordoned urn di.scovered at Letchworth— within half 
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a mile of our Museum — in September 1912, which was described in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 2ud series, yoI. xxvi. 
This late Celtic urn contained cremated remains, and a bronze con- 
necting-link of a belt. The latter has an irregular trigram in the 
open-work centre, with two dots on the front, and is plain at the back, 
similar, I believe, to one which, appropriately enough, you have in this 
museum from Dowalton Loch Crannog, Wigtownshire. 

The association of the bronze object and the cinerary urn is import- 
ant from the chronological point of view, and my apology — if such is 
needed — for including this in my paper must be that I could not resist 
the opportunity of referring to what we in Letchworth Museum 
consider to be the piece de resistance of our collection of regional 
antiquities. 


II. 

INTERIM REPORT ON THE EXCAVATION OF A BRONZE AGE DWELL- 
ING AT YARLSHOF. SHETLAND, IN 1931. By A. O. CURLE. C.Y.O.. 
F.S.A.Scot. 

On the western side of the narrow isthmus which links Sumburgh 
Head, the most soutlierly point of Shetland, to the mainland, a low 
headland projects into the Yoe of Sumburgh and forms the southern 
extremity of an inner bay. On the crest of this headland stands the 
gaunt ruin of a dwelling-house of no great antiquity, to which Sir 
Walter Scott in The Pirate gave the name of “ Yarlshof " in sub- 
stitution of its older title “The Lord’s House.” The land on the 
isthmus, to judge from the head of cattle which it carries, must afford 
good pasturage. So with fishing in the sheltered waters of the Yoe. 
and pasture ground to landward, the site must have had attractions 
for settlers from the earliest times. Whatever the antiquity of the 
Yarlshof may be, which is uncertain, it has been but the latest of 
many structures on the site. Over an area of at least an acre, generously 
ceded to the nation by Mr Bruce of Sumburgh, the proprietor, and 
enclosed by His Majesty’s Office of Works, there is ami^le evidence of 
occupation over many centuries in deposits of kitchen-midden refuse of 
great extent, and in the existence of foundations and excavated ruins. 

Towards the end of the last century and previous to 1897, a series 
of violent storms revealed evidences of masonry on the seaward front 
of the headland, which Mr John Bruce, the late in-oprietor. in due 
course proceeded to explore. The result of the examination of this 
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part of the site was the discovery of a range of prehistoric dwellings 
of unique character, and in a remarkable state of preservation, 
stretching along the shore-line for a distance of over 160 feet and with 
indefinite extension landwards. The centre of this range was a broch, 
reduced to a height at most of 7 feet, and by the erosion of the coast, 
destroyed to the extent of about one-third of its circumference. The 
interior of the broch contained the remains of a secondary building, and 
of the same character were obviously the greater part of the structures 












Fig. 1. Commencement of Excavation. 


beyond its periphery. The excavations were duly reported in our 
Proceedingn with plan and illustrations in 1906.i and need not detain us 
further here. The site having been handed over to the care of H.M. Office 
of Works, I was requested on behalf of the Ancient Monuments Depart- 
ment to undertake its further exploration. 

After some preliminary examination of the refuse mound to the 
north-west of the previous excavations without finding any definite 
indications of structure beneath, my attention was directed to a hole 
situated some 60 feet to the eastward of the ruins of the Yarlshof and 
some 40 yards back from the sea-front, in which there was revealed 
building extending to a depth of some J to 4 feet below the present 
surface. This hole had been made on a proposed line of an enclosing 

‘ Pruceerlings, vol. xli. p. 11. 
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fence, but the Inspector of Ancient Monuments, recognising the import- 
ance of the remains revealed in it, had procured an alteration in the 
boundary line. Here, therefore, Avere indications which induced me to 
commence operations on this spot (fig. 1). It was soon made clear that 


oTAlLSHOf, JAAfrum 



Fig. 2. Plan ami Sect ion. 


the site had, from time to time, been in occupation over a long period, 
and so before the earliest buildings could be explored it was necessary 
to examine and ascertain the importance of the superimposed structural 
remains. The position of the hole in relation to the dwelling subse- 
quently excavated was slightly to the north of the letter C on the plan 
(fig. 2). Some 3 feet to the east of the opening and not far below the 
turf there was encountered the angle of a foundation formed of large 
boulders, lying on broken material, which in turn rested on natural 
sand. Being obviously a late foundation, it was planned, photographed. 
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and removed. Similarly to the northward, over what ultimately proved 
to be the north-west end of chamber D, a paving of large flags was 
uncovered at a depth of about 2 feet beneath the adjacent surface, 
extending north-east for a distance of some 7 feet with a width of 2 feet 
9 inches, and outlined with upright slabs firmly wedged in on its south- 
west side (fig. 3). An exploration to the northward revealed that this 
paving was a fragment of some structure destroyed by a much later 
building, which, running in a south-westerly direction, seemed to have 



Fif^. 3. Sec-oiiilary I’aviii}' anil Uprifilits with later wall in the hackground, 

had some connection with the Yarlshof. The paving was consequentlv 
also planned, photographed, and removed. In the course of this last 
operation there was found a small segment of an armlet of polished 
steatite, .^s an armlet of similar material was found in the broch of 
Dun an lardtich in 8kye,’ and now in the National Museum of Antiquities, 
the paving may conceivably have been referable to the Broch period. 

The clearing of the chamber originally entered (C on plan) was now 
proceeded with. It was irregular in shape, terminating in a sharp 
angle towards the north, and broadening out in the opposite direction, 
and measured 9 feet in length by o feet in greatest breadth. The wall 
towards the exterior stood to a height of from 4 to .a feet, carefully 
constructed with large, flat, water-worn stones, with the addition at one 

‘ Pr4n't ediaffs, vol. xlix. p. (37. 
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point of a large upright slab firmly set in the ground, as in some 
megalithic sepulchral chambers (fig. 4). At no place were pinnings 
employed to fill the interstices between the stones, a detail in which the 
building differed from that of the adjacent broch and its secondary 
erections. The wall-head reached to within a foot of the present surface 
on the south and east sides of this chamber, and, where uncovered, it 
was observed that whereas on the exterior it presented a finished or 
regular surface in respect of the upper course or two, beneath it Avas 





Fig. 4. Ciiamber C looking inwunts. 


composed of rough boulders, obviously built into the sand, Avhich was 
still in its natural condition, iiWtheir immediate Aucinity except as after 
stated. It is obAuous, therefore, that Avlieii this dAvelling Avas complete 
the surface of the soil in this direction Avas little more than a foot 
below Avhat it is at the present time, and that the roofs projected Avell 
above it. YelloAA" clay had been used in the Avail of this chamber to a 
height of 3 feet 2 inches above fioor-leA'el, obviously to preA^ent the 
percolation of AAater. As the Avail rose upAvard on the inside it .sloped 
baclcAvards, showing a departure from the perpendicular of some 8 inches 
at the Avall-head, a style of construction noticeable also in the building 
secondary to the broch. A pier Avith large flat stones on top projected 
about a foot from the face of the Avail on the south, and a tall monolith, 
the top of which Avas about 3 feet 6 inches above the floor-level, stood 
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out a foot from the wall on the east, both obviously connected with 
the roofing arrangement, which, from the analogy of the secondary 
buildings on the sea-front, had probably been by corbel vaulting. The 
fioor was entirely covered with a sandy clay burned to a bright red 
colour, and partially paved (and that on the south side only) with flags. 
At a short distance out from the east wall a hearth had been formed 
on the top of a large stone, and a thin flat slab, as if to form a fire- 
back, had been placed behind it with its base set in a bed of yellow 



Fif?. 5 . Sheep Bones beneath wall at entrance. 


clay, and its edge carefully packed in against the adjacent upright with 
small boulders. Burnt clay covered the hearth, and from this there 
were recovered numerous carbonised grains of a species of barley, 
probably here. All over the surftice of the floor, above the red clay 
and to a much less extent within it, there lay bones of sheep and of 
oxen, and also some hones of birds. There were a few limpet-shells, but 
none of any other species, among the food remains. Partially beneath 
the wall, on the right of the inner end of the passage leading out 
of this chamber, lay the head and horn-cores of a sheep, and lying 
around were numerous sheep bones, though not an actual skeleton 
(fig. 5). In clearing out this chamber, at a depth of 4 feet, there 
was found a saw, or possibly a sickle, of slate 6 inches long by 14 inch 
broad, with a finely serrated edge and a curved back, and with 
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a notch near the base as if for a thong to attach it to a handle. 
Scrapers fashioned from quartz pebbles were found at various depths, 
and at the bottom hard heavy pottery with much stony grit in the 
body, and some of it blackened and polished on the exterior surface, 
but in no case was any decoration observed on the pot. A chisel of 
bone formed from the leg bone of a sheep, cut diagonally across and 
with the terminal process hollowed out to form a socket, a relic of 
Maglemosian type, was found near the bottom, and there were also 



Kig. 6. Main Cliamber with entrance to Clianil>er C, “ash-pit " and l)loeked entrance on right. 

recovered at various depths implements and flakes of stony slate. 
Remains of saddle querns and rubbers were found, hut there was no 
trace of a rotary quern. A short passage 2 feet 6 inches in length and 
furnished with door checks led out of this chamber into a large central 
chamber measuring some 10 feet long by 9 feet 6 inches broad 
(A on plan), out of which there opened further cells and chambers (fig. 6). 

On clearing this out, the entrance to the dwelling was discovered, 
the position of which had been hitherto anticipated from the thin layer 
of clean sand which, coming from the south-west, lay over the floor 
beneath the fallen flat stones of the superstructure. It is situated 
towards the southern end of the south-west wall, measures 2 feet 
across, and is at right angles to the sea-front. It is still blocked by 
three flat stones, which lie so truly horizontally as to suggest that the 
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blocking has been intentional ; but that fact can only be ascertained 
after further exploration. The blocked entrance will be seen just to 
the right of the illustration (fig. 6). The floor of the central chamber, 
and also those of two round chambers that open off it to the north-west 
(E and F on the plan), are carefully paved with a double layer of paving 
slabs laid on yellow clay. 

On the right of the entrance is a small cell (B on plan) with a 
straight wall at the back, and measuring at ground-level 4 feet long 



Fijr. 7. Pierced l>lock of Siindstone. 


by 2 feet 6 inches broad (see fig. 6), which has been covered with a sepa- 
rate roof, as is indicated by a large stone refiiaining in position across 
the south angle. Across the front of this cell, above a large boulder 
placed on the floor, there has been erected a very loosely built wall, 
showing that no regular access into it was contemplated. In clearing 
it out there was found at the bottom a deposit some 8 to 9 inches deej), 
composed chiefly of peat-ash intermingled with a certain amount of burnt 
bone and black carbonised matter, but with no indication of fire having 
been lit within it or of its u.se as a forge. From this deposit there were 
recovered many fragments of clay moulds which had been used for the 
manufacture of bronze swords, bronze socketed axes, and other objects. 
From it there also came roughly fashioned stone axes of the Shetland 
type, hammer-stones abraded at the end, scrapers of white quartz. 
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portions of slate saws, and from near the bottom a large rectangular 
block of sandstone pierced at one end as if for a rope, and such as might 
have been used as an anchor (fig. 7). It is said 


that a similar stone was found at the broch of 
Clickemin. From the very bottom there was re- 
covered a four-sided stone vessel with rounded 
corners, fashioned of fine-grained sandstone, 
measuring over all some 4^ inches by 3i inches 
by 2 inches in height. The blackening of the 
external surface on the sides showed that, in 
the first instance, it had been used on the fire, 
but from the appearance of the under side of the 
base it is obvious that it had been subsequently 
employed as a rubber and the bottom worn 
away. Several large pebbles of quartz — one of 
which had been used as a hammer-stone — and 
a neatly fashioned knife of slate stone were 
also found in this cell. From holes in the wall 
were extracted two scapulje of sheep, one of 
which had obviously been used as a shovel (fig. 8). 



An object of unknown use made from one of the i 9 1 ? inrhp.-k 

lumbar vertebrae of a sheep was also found. A 


perforation had been made through its upper 
and lower surfaces, and a small pin of bone Avas 
found inserted into one of the vascular foramina. 


Fig. 8. Scapula of a Sheep 
which has been used as a 
shovel. 


for which it appeared to have been 


fashioned (fig. 9). 



Following the south - west Avail 
nortliAvards from the entrance, a 
circular recess or cell was found (F 
on plan) occupying the Avest corner 
of the dAA^elling. It measures 3 feet 
9 inches across the entrance and 4 
feet in depth. As preAuously men- 
tioned, the floor of this chamber was 
carefully laid Avith paA'ing-stones on 
a bed of yelloAV clay. There Avas 


Fig. 9. Perforated Sheep's Vertebra with pin 
inserted in foramen. 


only slight eA'idence of burning on 
the surface of it. In clearing out 
the interior on the lowest leA^el, six 


pieces of one or more clay moulds Avere recoA'ered, notably a piece 
2| inches broad and long— part of a mould for a bronze sword. There 
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were also found a stone axe, roughly flaked on one side only, and 
a piercer of bone formed from the astragalus of a sheep, and a few 
animal bones. Immediately to the noi'th-east of this cell is another (E on 
plan), similar in form, measuring 5 feet 6 inches across the front and 
4 feet 3 inches from front to back. The floor was also paved in 
the same manner as the last, but there were no indications of 
burning on it, and it contained very few bones and practically no 
relics. Forming the north-east side of the dwelling is a long oval 



Fig. 10. Chamber D as seen from Chamber C. 


chamber (D on plan), entered by an entrance 4 feet wide from the main 
chamber. It measures 13 feet 6 inches in length by 5 feet 3 inches 
in greatest breadth, and the wall all round stands to a height of from 
3 to 4 feet (fig. 10). At the south-east end on the floor-level a large pointed 
boulder bas been laid in the floor reaching from wall to wall at a distance 
of about 1 foot 4 inches from the end, and rising to a height of 7 inches, 
thus forming behind it a manger-like enclosure (fig. 11), which appears 
to have been about <S inches deep, as indicated by two slatey stones 
lying horizontally and partially beneath this kerb. There was con- 
siderable indication of fire in front of this stone, but much less in 
the enclosure behind it. At the opposite end of the chamber three 
stones were set in alignment across the floor at a similar distance from 
the end— two projecting from the opposite walls, and the third set 
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between them. In the side walls behind the projecting stones spaces 
had been left in the walling about the size of the respective stones, 
viz. lOi inches and 2 feet 3 inches. Between the lower courses in the 
wall of this chamber yellow' clay was also observed to a height of 
1 foot 5 inches from the floor. The floor w'as not paved, but covered 
with sandy clay burned red, though not to such a brilliant colour as 
on the floor of chamber C. There were not many bones found upon 
it, nor many relics. Among the latter, however, w'as an adze-shaped 



Fig. 11. South-east end of Chaml)er D, with back of unexcavated structure beyond. 


axe of grit inches long by 1| inch at greatest breadth, fashioned 
from the segment of a large circular vessel which had been blackened 
by fire, the sooty encrustation still remaining on the back of the axe, 
w'hich had obviously never been used. A portion of a clay mould for 
casting some indeterminate object in bronze w'as also found. Within 
the enclosure at the south-east end of the chamber there was recovered 
a large heart-shaped object of sandstone, measuring 8| by 9| inches, with 
a circular perforation towards the centre of the broad end (fig. 12). 
Throughout the excavations at floor-level, and especially from a foot or 
two above it, broken examples of similar objects frequently came to light, 
usually of slate, but in one or tw'o instances of sandstone, the number 
found amounting to between thirty and forty. A similarly fashioned 
slatey stone from an unknown provenance, measuring 1 foot by 11| inches. 
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also perforated at the bniad end with an oval hole 3 inches by li inch 
and placed eccentrically, is in the Goudie Collection in Lerwick. 
So far the use of these objects has not been revealed, but the presence 
of so many within the dwelling seems to indicate that as being connected 
with the structure. 

At the south-east end of this north-east chamber the faced wall 
on either side had been prolonged for a distance of 2 feet 6 inches, as 
if to form an ambry or cupboard, but previous disturbance caused at 
this point prev'ented any conclusion being reached as to the purpose 
intended thereby. Exploration carried beyond the finished face revealed 
on the south-west the back of the wall of chamber C. and, as shown 





’ . . .9 ■ , ? . . ? Inches 

Fig. \i. Hfiu-t-sliaped ot).ject of .Sandstone and fraginents of a second. 


in fig. 11. boulders which appear to form the back of the wall of another 
.structure to the north-east. The sand between these two walls was 
discoloured, and contained a number of flaked slates. 

It was obvious that some disturbance had at one time taken place 
in the structural arrangement of chamber D. It will be observed that 
there are no piers or pillars projecting from the wall, as in chamber 
C, to facilitate roofing. In clearing out the chamber, however, four 
large upright pillars, each about 3 feet high, placed irregularly, and 
merely set in the sand, were found at a high level in the north-east 
arc. and it is suggested that these may have been originally placed in 
the floor of the chamber and been extracted at a later date and set 
up to support some temporary shelter behind the wall of the ruined 
chamber. 

As no headers of bronze were found, and no fragment of a crucible, 
it is very doubtful if the chamber in which the bronze casting was 
carried on has yet been discovered. 
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In clearing out the .sand from the centre dwelling at a level from 
18 inches to 2 feet above the floor there were found numerous flaked 
slates, hammer-stones, etc., suggesting that after the roofs had fallen 
in, and a certain amount of sand had accumulated over them, advantage 
had been taken of the shelter afforded by the surrounding walls to 
squat in the interior and work. This level is shown in the illustration 
of a section of ground before excavation by the irregular line of small 
flat stones (fig. 13). 



Fig. 13. Section of unexcavated ground showing secondary level of occupation. 


The back of the outer wall where it is exposed on the south-east, 
consists of a backing of heavy boulders laid directly against the sand, with 
a finished facing of smaller and flat-edged stones on the interior. On none 
of the stones is there evidence of shaping or dressing. At the base of 
the inner ends of the divisional walls separating the cells and chambers 
from one another, are set upright slabs, with horizontal building above, 
in the manner adopted in the construction of the buildings secondary 
to the adjacent broch. The quadrangular mass shown on the plan 
between the chambers A, D, and C is formed with upright stones set 
firmly on its periphery towards A and D as if to form a central pier. 
The walling on the south-west of the mass within C appears to he 
secondary, as the red clay floor, apparent over the rest of the chamber, 
extends beneath it. 
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In clearing away the fallen debris of flat stones, presumably from 
the roof, that overlay the floor of the main chamber (A on plan), a 
thin layer of blown sand was observed covering the actual floor and 
still free from the discoloration which affected all the sand taken from 
the interior above the fallen masonry. In this clean sand were many 
animal bones. The facts that there were not many bones trampled 
into the clay floors, that there was no definite black layer above the 
floor, and that the amount of abrasion on the hammer-stones was 
invariably slight, seem to suggest that the occupation of this dwelling 
had not been of long duration. But further light may be thrown on 
this point when the structure, with its entrance passage, has been fully 
explored. 

Between the outer face of the wall of C and of the unexplored 
structure to the east of it, at a depth of 5 feet from the surface, there 
were fotind large stones laid horizontally, below one front of which 
several courses of building could be felt by thrusting down the hand, 
thus indicating the existence of an earlier structure beneath the 
excavated dwelling. 

The fact that stone implements and moulds for casting bronze tools 
and weapons were found in the actual floor-level leaves no doubt as 
to the exact stage of culture of its inhabitants. They were living in the 
late Bronze Age, though, as would be expected, they had not entirely 
discarded the culture of the earlier epoch of Stone. 

The plan which accompanies this Report has been kindly supplied 
by the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments (Scotland), for whose 
use it was made. 

Among various relics which obviously were not associated with 
the occupants of the dwelling, there was recovered at 2 feet below the 
surface a small oblong block of stone measuring 3i inches by IJ inch 
by I inch, on the upper surface of which had been cut four figures 
resembling twig runes, with a shorter cut, as if to represent a stop, at 
the end (fig. II). The figures, however, are not true runes, nor are they 
matrices of a pin mould, to which they bear some resemblance. It is 
probable, therefore, that the tablet has been inscribed with bogus 
runic characters for some talismanic purpose after the use of runes as 
literary symbols had fallen into abeyance. There was also found at 
a height of about 2 feet above the floor-level at the north-west end of 
chamber D, lying above a large stone slab, a double-toothed bone comb 
measuring 2 } inches by i;) inch, formed out of one piece of bone, and of 
a type for which no particular antiquity can be claimed. This supplied 
further proof of some disturbance in this chamber. From nearly the 
same depth and lower came also fragments of a comb, but of a much 
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older type, in which the teeth in double row had been cut at the re- 
spegtive ends of several plates of bone, which had been held in position 
by transverse bands of the same material fastened together with bronze 
rivets. 

This being an interim report, it is not intended to give a considered 
account of the relics found, as that can be done more appropriately when 
the dwelling has been completely excavated. Including those mentioned 
above, however, they comprise : 7 saws, or fragments thereof, of slate ; 
2 knives of slate ; 9 scrapers, or parts thereof, of white quartz ; 6 stone 
axes, or parts thereof; 12 hammer-stones or pounders, mostly found on 
level about 2 feet above the floor ; a bone chisel and one-half of another ; 
a bone piercer ; 3 anvil stones, two broken and one complete ; a knob of 



Fig. 14. Stone Tablet inscribed with Rune-like figures. 

bone measuring 1 inch by f inch by | inch, with a ferrule of bronze at 
base ; some three dozen fragments of perforated heart-shaped slates and 
flat stones, and one complete specimen ; a wedge-shaped piece of pumice, 
obviously used as a polisher ; 2 portions of saddle querns ; a shaped 
pebble, apparently a rubber for use on a quern ; 2 objects that seem to 
have been handles of stone clubs ; 2 scapulae of sheep — one showing wear 
by use as a shovel, the other broken away at the distal end ; a lumbar 
vertebra of a sheep perforated transversely; a flat object of cetacean 
bone, i inches long by 1| inch broad obtusely pointed to one end, 
smoothed on one surface, and with the edges rounded ; part of a small 
whetstone of quartzite inches long, and part of another of sandstone ; 
an oval disc of slate, very regularly chipped out, 8| inches long by 
inches broad; a four-sided vessel of fine-grained sandstone, measuring 
across the top 4^ inches by 4 inches, with wall 2 inches high, the bottom 
of which has been worn away by rubbing ; and a quadrangular block of 
sandstone perforated at one end as if for a rope. 

Miss Platt of the Royal Scottish Museum has kindly undertaken a 
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Report on the animal remains, Avhich will he held over till the excava- 
tion is completed. I am indebted to Professor Wright Smith for 
identification of the grain, to Mr Balsillie of the Royal Scottish Museum 
for information regarding minerals employed, and to Mr Arthur Edwards 
for the photographs of the illustrated finds. (Xote— As all these relics 
have not been brought to Edinburgh, a slight discrepancy is possible in 
some of the numbers of objects.) 

Finally, I desire to acknowledge the excellent services of Mr Strachan. 
the Office of Works foreman, and of the team of local labourers, who by 
their intelligent and enthusiastic participation helped materially to the 
success of the undertaking. 


III. 

THE SITE OF ST BLANES CHAPEL IN RANNOCH. 

Bv A. D. LACAILLE, F.S.A.Scot. 

Despite its associations, the site of St Blane’s Chapel in Rannoch 
seems nev'er to have been brought to the notice of a learned society, 
nor is the place even mentioned in the Statistical Accounts of the parish 
of Fortingall in which it is located. It does not appear on the inch 
to the mile Ordnance Survey map (Sheet 55). but it is figured on the 
(i-inch sheet about 20 yards south of the road from Kinloch Rannoch 
to Aberfeldy, just where the highway bends east of Lassentullich House 
at the base of the north-western slopes of Schiehallion, and about 
2i miles east of Loch Rannoch. Here is to be seen the old stone- 
built burial enclosure of the Stewarts of Inverhadden standing on the 
crown of a steep and rocky bank surmounting the road. Tall trees, 
which surround the adjacent graveyard on a grassy platform between 
the mountain slope to the south and the bank above the road, make 
the site a most picturesque one. 

The burial enclosure is an interesting structure po.ssessing a number 
of archaic features reminiscent of an early phase of ecclesiastical 
architecture. Considering its situation and its sacred character, there 
can be no doubt that it occupies the site of the ancient chapel of St Blanc, 
even if it does not actually embody parts of the old chui-ch walls. In 
plan the building is a plain rectangle, measuring internally at ground- 
level 25 feet fi inches by 12 feet 4 inches. It is well built of rubble 
masonry embedded in mortar, but in places the walling, of the average 
thickness of 1 foot 10 inches and uniformly 5 feet 2 inches high, is ruinous, 
particular!}' so at the south-west corner. At this part the masonry 
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seems to differ from that of the rest of the building, for it is suggestive 
of the bonded drystone of the primitive churches of Ireland and of 
the Scottish western islands and counties. Here possibly is incorporated 
a portion of the original chapel. Ground irregularities to north, east, 
and west necessitated a greater drop on the outside of the walls ; their 
north-east and north-west corners rise to no less than 8 feet above 
grass. 

It appears remarkable that this building should have been erected 
on uneven ground, for the choice of such a site occasioned difficulties 
in construction involving great labour avoidable simply by building 
on the level only a few feet to the south. Besides, not only was more 
stone required to set up the structure where it stands, but the interior 
had to be made up to the level of the laud to the south.' Probing tells 
that the rock is to be met with at considerable depth in what would 
be irregular outcrops before they were covered. Apparently, the true 
reason for the selection of the position of the burial enclosure is that 
it was built to stand on the ground hallowed by the occupation of the 
ancient chapel. A parallel to this Rannoch example is found at Suie, 
near Lx^ib, Glendochart, the traditional site of one of the places of 
contemplation of St Fillan,- in the burial enclosure of the Macnabs 
of Inishewan, which occupies part of the site of a chapel, now obliterated 
save for vague outlines of foundations. Moreover, at Suie,® other features 
indicate similar characteristics of ancient ecclesiastical sites and they 
can be paralleled at Lassentullich also. 

The Lassentullich burial enclosure is more elaborate than most 
buildings of its class, for it is provided with three window-like openings, 
one being placed in each of the north, east, and west walls respectively. 
The aperture placed in the centre of the north wall and overlooking 
Strath Tummel, is round-headed. The narrow openings in the east and 
west ends, with the peculiar feature of an outward splay, afford an 
extensive view of the countryside in the directions faced. Although 
the building posse.sses nothing of a defensive character in itself, its 
commanding situation and the disposition of the lights make it an 
excellent point of vantage. 

The entrance is situated in the middle of the south wall nearly 
opposite the large window. A single slab of schist serves for a lintel 
to the doorway whose jambs incline slightly toward each other from 
the base up. 

' Advantage has been taken of this accumulation of soil for Imrials, some being as recent as 
the second half of last century. 

* See iny paper in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixiii. pp. IMO-T. 

“ At Auchlyne, 2 miles east of Suie, another chapel site, traditionally associated with St Fillan 
is built upon l)y a family burial enclosure. 

VOL, LXVI. 


9 
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It will be observed that the narrow windows at the ends, the round- 
headed light in the north wall and the low doorway with its inclined 
jambs, all recall primitive Celtic church architecture. Evidently, those 
who built the stone enclosure had this early style in mind, and it may 
be that they sought to embody some features recalling the structure 
which erstwhile had stood here. 

The outlines of the graveyard, of which the building just described 
forms the northern limit, suggest that they are very ancient, although 
the appearance and condition of the moss-covered drystone dykes 
enclosing the cemetery are not necessarily indications of age. But 
however deceptive these walls may be, and even if (as they appear 
to-day) they are not extremely old, it may yet be presumed that they 
rest on ancient foundations: therefore, in shape the sacred area cannot 
have changed materially. It may be useful to compare the irregular 
quadrilateral with certain graveyards known positively to be of great 
antiquity. As a close study of early church sites in the West of Scotland 
almost necessitates comparison with Irish ecclesiastical remains, it will 
not be out of place at this juncture to state that the old kirkyard at 
Lassentullich closelj^ resembles the enclosure within which is situated 
the “Priest's House,” or Mortuary Chapel, at Glendalough, Co. Wicklow.^ 

Of the antiquity of the site, then, there can be no doubt, but as there 
are no traces of a cashel or domestic buildings, nothing exists now to 
show that it can be assigned to a very remote period. That the site 
itself, as a Christian station, is ancient, however, is proved by the pres- 
ence of a schistose slab with two faces set nearly east and west 
respectively. The monolith stands in the churchyard at a distance of 
50 feet to the south-west of the ruin and 10 feet north by west of the 
gate leading into the cemetery. The stone is 6 inches thick and is 
higher on one side, the greater height (to the north) being 4 feet 64 inches ; 
on the other it measures 4 inches less. Carved in relief upon the west 
face is an exceptionally fine and well-preserved example of cross, with 
long shaft and round hollows at the intersection with the short arms. 

The shaft is 3 feet 7 inches long and 6 inches wide. Across the 
arms, which taper very slightly at their ends and extend over the 
greatest width of the monument, the measurement is 1 foot 6 inches. 
The cross may be included in the category typified under the number 101 A 
in J'he Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, part i. p. 51. 

An interesting feature occurs on the reverse or east face. This takes 
the form of three circular hollows near the middle of the slab. The 

‘ Historical and Descriptive Notes, etc. of the Ecclesiastical Remains at Glendalough 
(Extract from the Eightieth Annual Report of the Commissioners of Public Tt'ori-s in Ireland, 
1911-12, Revised 1925), pp. 1^11, and Drawing 17a, p. 13. 
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symmetrical disposition of the cavities shows that an attempt was made 
to produce a cross on this face, similar to the symbol on the other. 
No douht, the schist so scaled that the sculptor had to abandon his pur- 
pose, but the depressions remain to indicate what was intended (fig. 1). 

Search was made for other early Christian monuments or mediaeval 
stones hearing carvings, but none was discovered. On one slab only 
was there detected a small Latin cross of common type comprising 



Fig. 1. Cross-slab at Lassentullich, Perthshire. 


narrow lines deeply incised. The symbol does not seem to differ in 
respect of age from the eighteenth-century lettering which is also cut 
on the sepulchral stone. 

One more relic connected with the place has to be recorded. Eight feet 
south of the north-east corner of the graveyard is a small recess (18 
inches hy 14 inches by 12 inches) open to the west and situated low in 
the wall. Until recently this space housed a well-preserved but ex- 
tremely crude holy-water stoup made from a rough block of schist, 
14 inches long, 9 inches wide, and 8 inches high, with a cavity 8 inches 
by 6 inches, tapering toward the bottom to a depth of 4 inches (fig. 2). 

Not many mediaeval holy-water stoups have been recorded as such 
in Scotland, but from time to time basined stones, recognised as having 
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served for church uses, have been noted. Frequently these have been 
referred to as fonts, apparently without proper stud}' of the subject. 
Examination might show that some of them, dismissed under this in- 
discriminate designation, are stoups and not baptismal basins. It will 
suffice to say here that Scotland furnishes innumerable examples of 
stones with artificial cavities. Various suggestions concerning the pur- 
pose of these vessels can be adduced. Some may be domestic as querns 
or mortars, commercial or utilitarian as grain-measures, and others 
ecclesiastical as fonts, stoups, or piscinje. But the truth is that in the 
last class few have survived. 



Fig. 2. Holy-vater Stoup from St Blane s, Kannoch. 


Use of holy-water in places of Christian worship goes back to the 
early centuries of this era, and is a survival of practices of classical 
antiquity. But the small fixed vessels to contain the liquid in churches 
do not seem to have been general even in continental countries until 
the eleventh or the twelfth century. For long after this stoups usually 
took the form of a capital with a small trough in the top surface.^ 
Ultimately they assumed a variety of forms as regards external out- 
lines and shape of basin. Sometimes stoups are found elaborately 
ornamented according to the style and taste of the period to which 
they belong; generally, however, they are comparatively plain. Fixed 
holy-water stoups probably did not appear in Scotland until a fairly 
late date.2 Consequently, rude as is the small stoup at St Blane’s. it 

^ Abbe Paul Bayart in Liturgiu, p. 240. 

The term fixed hoU -water stoup is used to distinguish it from the movable or portable 
receptacles, which were placed on a column or in a reces.s near church doors, after the dis- 
appearance of the atrium in larger basilicas provided with ba.sins containing water for cleansing 
the hands before entering the church. The portable holy-water carrier came to be used as now 
solely for certain ceremonies. ’ ’ 
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must not be assumed that it is of great antiquity, as, say, the cross- 
slab in the kirkyard, although both are of the same kind of stone (fig. 2). 

This stoup, possessed of a rectangular cavity and compared with 
other mediaeval specimens and modern examples, is not of uncommon 
type. It is likely that the old stone vessel occupied a position not far 
removed from where it had stood for centuries; its immunity was 
doubtless due to the isolation of the site. That it was deemed worthy 
of local regard is proved hy the presence of the recess which held it. 
Though its present situation and fate are unknown, it is fortunate that 
the holy-water stoup can be placed on record in the Society's Proceedings. 

Cognate to these notes, a typical example of a well-executed mediaeval 



Fig. 3. Holy-water Stoup from Fail, Tarbolton, Aj’rshire. 

holy-water stoup came to my notice in 1927. It may be usefully com- 
pared with the crude piece from Lassentullich, for both are very similar 
despite disparity of craftsmanship. 

While driving near the scanty remains of the monastery of the Red 
Friars at Fail, near Tarbolton, Ayrshire, Mr James Shaw, County Clerk, 
Ayr, noticed in a farmyard w'hat he recognised to be a church relic 
being used as a drinking-trough for poultry. Securing it, he took it 
to his home, where it is now carefully preserved. Knowing my interest 
in these matters, Mr Shaw kindly drew my attention to the stoup, and 
through his courtesy I am able to show an illustration (fig. 3). 

The stoup from Fail is of grey sandstone and rectangular. It stands 
inches high and is 11 inches long and 9 inches wide. A groove ^ inch 
deep runs round the stone vessel 1 inch below the top. Flat-based and 
with rounded edges and corners, it bears a semicircular compartment 
\ inch deep, 7 inches long, and 2 inches high on each side, the sunken 
area being furnished with a round moulding along the upper and 
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straight outline. The ends are similarly treated, but the hollows are 
deeper although not outlined at their bases. One measures inches 
across and 4 inches in height, and the other, more weathered than its 
fellow, is 6^ inches by 4 inches. Each arc is ornamented with round- 
edged dentels, the curved surface below being made up of a con- 
tinuation of the same pattern, consisting of twenty-three teeth. A 
rectangular cavity, flat-bottomed and with straight sides, 2 inches deep, 
is cut out of the stone, providing a receptacle for water, 7| inches long 
and inches wide. Vandal initials, “ J. S.,” have been deeply scratched 
on the surface of one compartment. 

These holy-Avater stoups may be compared with two examples which 
approach them closely in similarity. One, the carved stone vessel from 
Dunottar Castle, was exhibited to the Society on 13th February 1911 by 
the Rev. D. G. Barron.^ The other, an even closer parallel, is the small, 
plain stoup still in its niche near the door of the parish church of Pylle, 
Somerset.- 

In common with other ancient church sites, St Blane’s Chapel, Lassen- 
tullich, was situated near a spring of water. West of the building on the 
rocky promontor 3 ^ at a distance of 100 yards, on the south side of the 
road, is a horse-trough deriving its constant and copious water supply 
from a well Avithin the curtilage of Lassentullich House. Inquiries 
were made in the locality Avith the A'ieAv of obtaining some folklore 
connected Avith the spring, but nothing was gleaned from conversation. 
Indeed, none of those Avhom I interrogated was even aware of the 
presence of any Avell in the neighbourhood, and this despite the fact 
that the spring in the grounds of Lassentullich figures as St Peter’s 
Well on the 6-inch Ordnance SvirA^ey map (Perthshire, Sheet 37, N.E.).® 

The relation between Blane and Peter is obscure, as the name of 
the Apostle connected Avith a site in so remote a Highland district is 
unexpected. Theories could be advanced to reconcile the tAvo saints’ 
names, but such theories, necessarily bringing in their train much 
controA'ersial matter, do not come Avithin the scope of this paper. 
Sufficient is it to mention that the cult of St Peter was not established 
in Scotland before the first quarter of the eighth century.^ Not many 

‘ Prov. Hoc. Ant. Scot., rol. xtr. pp. 223-4. 

^ .lolin Henry Parker, .4 Concise Glossary of Architecture, pp. 270-1. 

^ Doubt arises in regard to the .source of water at the site, as 100 yards south of the graveyard 
there is a low escarpment of rock with trees overhanging a spot constantly wet and marshy. Mr 
Thomas .APLareu tells me that the dripping-place under the trees was pointed out to him as being 
St Peter’s AA'ell. This information, contradicting the revised large-scale survey of 1900, appears 
nevertheless, to stand on reasonable ground, for many reputedly sacred springs are as.sociated 
with rocks and trees, especially the latter. 

‘ Jas. M. Mackinlay. Ancient Church Dedications in Scotland {Scriptural Dedications) 
pp. 218-9. 
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Scottish ecclesiastical foundations bear the name of Peter, but wells 
called after him are fairly numerous, while not a few place-names 
show that his cult enjoyed a measure of popularity. St Blane, who 
died in a.d. 590, is enshrined in a number of place-names. Previous to 
the reading of this notice, two Perthshire foundations have been 
recorded as being connected with St Blane. These are respectively at 
Dunblane, and in the scanty ruins of a chapel bearing his name on the 
southern shore of Loch Earn in the parish of Balquhidder.^ Analogous 
instances occur of the linking of Blane with another saint, as, for 
example, in Dunblane Cathedrah where he is coupled with Lawrence 
the Deacon; Blane, in his early years, is associated with his foster- 
father and tutor, St Chattan.^ Professor W. J. Watson, to whom I 
am once more indebted for advice, tells me that none of the local 
Gaelic place-names embodies either of the saints connected with the 
Lassentullich site. 

My warm thanks are due to Mr Thomas M‘Laren, F.S.A.Scot., Bui’gh 
Surveyor, Perth, for most kindly placing at my disposal, not only draft 
plans and notes, but his knowledge of the site and region. His 
assistance so freely given has been of the utmost service to me. 

^ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixi. pp. 132-7. 

* Jas. M. Mackinlay, .-l/iciV^i^ Church Dedications in Scotiand (Xon-scriptural Dedications), 
p. 111. According to a Bute legend Blane was mysteriously begotten of a water-sprite {ibid., 

p. 111). 
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IV. 

CORN BYKES OF CAITHNESS. By Mr.s L. DUFF DUNBAR 
OP Ackergili., F.S.A.Scot. 

In 1774 Thomas Pennant wrote in his tour through Caithness : “Here 
are neither barns nor granaries ; the corn is thraslied out and preserved 
in the chaff in bykes, which are stacks in shape of beehives thatched quite 
round, where it will keep good for two years.” ^ 

This method of storing grain, though 
now apparently obsolete, was in use up 
to twenty years ago at any rate. The 
last I saw was in 1910. The accompany- 
ing photograph, taken in July 1905, shows 
a byke at Mirelandhorn in the parish of 
Wick.- 

The manner of construction was as 
follows : A site was chosen on a spot of 
bare ground in a dry situation, and a ring, 
"a perfect round circle," is made of com- 
mon spars or “stabs” driven into the 
earth, close together barrelwise, with a 
“ mell " (hammer). 

Chaff or “shillings” (husks of oats) to 
the depth of about a foot are then put in 
to cover the beaten earth, and above these 
a little straw, and then old bags. That 
completes the flooring of the byke. 

Next straw from sheaves threshed with the flail, termed “gloy,” is 
put round the outside up and down or round the structure. 

The byke is then filled with corn. AYhen the grain is nearly up to 
the top of the stakes, "simmons” (straw ropes) are wound round and 
round outside, and the whole is thatched over with a very deep thatch, 
and made firm with more simmons bound crosswise. This ingenious 
and simi^le granary keeps corn in an excellent condition, and it is said 
to have the merit of being rat-proof. 

A byke that I measured in 1910 was 16 feet 2 inches round at the 

‘ Tour, 1774, vol. i. p. 182. 

= In fig. 1, l>eyond the corn byke, are to be .seen two e.xamples of the Old Red Sand.stone slab 
fences so often met with in Caithness. 



Caithne.ss. in 1905. 
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base and 19 feet at the eaves. The height to the eaves was 6 feet. 
It held about ten quarters of corn. It was made by an expert, Mr 
Alexander Doull, Mirelandhorn. 

Such hykes were sometimes used as cornbins in a barn — of course 
much modified in construction and without wooden spars. 


Monday, Sth February 1932. 

CHARLES E. WHITELAW, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows : — 

Eric Birley, M.A.. F.S.A.. Chesterholm, Bardou Mill. Nortlunuberlaud. 

David Angus Brownlee, Brownlee Cottage, Colston, Bishopbriggs. 

Mrs Penelope Hotchkis, Mid-Dykebar. Paisley. 

Robert Gei.latly JIacLean, F.A.I.(Lond.), 296 Ferry Road. Dundee. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Sir Alistee P. Gordon Gumming, Bart., of Altyre. 

Rim and wall fragments of a Food-vessel, the wall ornamented by 
transverse rows of vertical impressions of an instrument pressed at a 
very oblique angle. It has measured 4j inches in external diameter 
at the mouth. Found with fragments of incinerated human bones and 
some pebbles covered with a limy incrustation in parts, in a short cist 
near Loch of Blairs, Altyre, Morayshire. (See subsequent communica- 
tion by J. Graham Callander, F.S.A.Scot.) 

(2) By James S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Scraper of black Flint, measuring 1^ inch by lA inch, found about 
50 yards south-west of the cairn on Whitekirk Hill, East Lothian. 

Scraper of highly patinated grey Flint, measuring 1^ inch in length, 
and three woi-ked Flakes of grey Flint, found by the donor on the 
sands at Gullane, East Lothian. 

(3) By A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A.Scot. 

Small Acheulean Hand-axe (coup-de-poiny) of Flint, measuring 
21 inches in length, found by the donor at Swanscombe, Kent. 
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(4) By C. Dale, St Alban, Braid Road, Edinburgh. 

Four barbed and stemmed Arrow-heads and two of triangular form, 
of grey and black Stone, found on an estancia lying between the 
eastern entrance to the Straits of Magellan and Cabo Penas, Tierra 
del Fuego, South America. 

(5) By Lieut. -Commander G. E. P. How, F.S.A.Scot. 

Silver Straining Spoon, with a perforated bowl and pointed stem, 
bearing the maker’s mark MK, for Colin Mackenzie, Edinburgh, date 
c. 1700. 

(6) By Mrs M‘Coxachie, The Manse, Lauder. 

Two barbed and stemmed Arrow-heads of grey Flint, measuring 

inch by inch and inch by f’y inch; four Scrapers of grey Flint, 
measuring IJ inch by l,",j inch. lyV inch by 1^ inch, 1| inch by y§ inch, 
and 1|^ inch by J inch ; a Saw of brownish Flint, measuring 2| inches 
in length ; a worked Flake of grej' Flint, measuring 1^ inch in length ; 
five sub-triangular Implements of grey and brown Flint, measuring 
IJ inch by If inch. If inch by 1y\ inch, 1 inch by 14 inch, yf inch by 
ly\ inch, and inch by l^V inch; Whetstone with an oblique perfora- 
tion at one end, measuring 6f inches by 2 inches by f inch ; perforated 
Disc of Shale, measuring li inch by IJ inch in cross diameters, and a 
stone Whorl of domical shape, measuring 1,; inch in diameter — from 
Lauderdale, Berwickshire. 

(7) By Charles E. Whitel.\w, F.S.A.Scot., Vice-President. 

Two Earthenware Pitchers, one with a yellowish brown glaze, 
measuring 13| inches in height and 10| inches in widest diameter, the 
other with a fine bright green glaze, and the neck encircled by a 
number of raised mouldings, measuring 12J inches in height and 
9 } inches in greatest diameter, dredged np from the Forth, near 
Gargunnock, Stirlingshire. 

(8) By the Misses Ros.s, 14 Saxe-Coburg Place, Edinburgh. 

Cast of Royal Arms of Scotland carved in stone at Jedburgh Abbey, 
early fifteenth century. 

There were acquired through the King’s and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer ; — 

One Groat of David II. and two Groats of Robert II., found at 
St Ninian's Chapel, Drumnadrochit, Inverness-shire. 
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The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By His Majesty's Government. 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, from 
January 1741-1742 to December 1749. London, 1931. 

Royal Commission on National Museums and Galleries. Interim 
Report, dated 1st September 1928. Final Report, part i., dated 1st 
January 1930, Final Report, part ii., dated 20th September 1931 ; and 
Oral Evidence, Memoranda, and Appendices to the Final Report, dated 
London, 1929. 

(2) By James K. Stewart, C.B.E., Inchmahome, Longniddry. 

The Stewarts : a Historical and General Magazine for the Stewart 
Society. Vol. vi., Nos. 1 and 2. 

(3) By Richard Quick, F.S.A.Scot. 

Bulletin of the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, vol. x., No. 4, 
December 1931. 

(4) By The Harvard University Press. 

Allan Ramsay : a study of his Life and Works. By Burns Martin, 
Ph.D., King's College, Halifax. Cambridge, 1931. 

(5) By A. D. Lacaii.ee, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

The Bull in Scottish Folklore, Place-names and Archseology. Reprint 
from Transactions of the Folk-lore Society, vol. xli.. No. 3, 30th Sep- 
tember 1930. 

(6) By Dr R. Paribeni, Hon. F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

La Famiglia Romana. Rome, 1929. 

(7) By John D. Comrie, M.A., B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.S.A.Scot., the 

Author. 

History of Scottish Medicine. Vols. i. and ii. Second Edition, London, 
1932. Published for the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. 

(8) By J. D. Hutchison, B.Sc., Egerton, Ashton Road, Luton, Beds, 

the Author. 

The Church of St Bride, Douglas. London, 1932. 


The following Communications were read : — 
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I. 

AX INTERPRETATION OF A DRAWING ENTITLED ‘-OUR LADY 
KIRK OF FIELD, EDINBURGH," IN H.M. STATE PAPER OFFICE. 
By henry F. KERR, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

It may appear strange that a drawing generally supposed to have 
been prepared to make plain an historical scene should require inter- 
pretation ; nevertheless the drawing as it stands, without manuscript 
or letterpress, is not readily understandable. 

A facsimile of it is to be found in one of the scrap-books of Sir 
Daniel Wilson entitled Memorials of Aidd Reekie in our Library. 
It is in colour, but the colouring, although suggesting what are walls, 
what are trees, and so forth, is of secondary importance, and a line 
tracing of it is all that is necessary to base an argument upon for an 
interpretation (PI. I.). 

The drawing was probably meant to illustrate the scene of Lord 
Darnlej's murder on 9th February 1567. In the centre is a space 
where roof trusses and other building materials ai-e lying about, 
indicating the ruins of the Prebendaries' Lodging, which was blown 
up. Some interested spectators are looking on. This space is called 
“Ye place of ye murther," 

On the adjoining wall is the Postern door mentioned in the story 
of the crime. It led into “Ye Thieves Raw," and just opposite, on the 
south side of the road, is the doorway to the enclosure in which the 
bodies of Darnley and his servant were found. Lying near the bodies 
are sundry articles of clothing, a chair, and a dagger. 

To complete the representation of the locality we see below the 
scene of the explosion the Provost’s House, and the carrying of 
Darnley 's body through “ Ye Kirk of Field Back yard " into the house 
where it is noted “Ye king was keipit after his murther.” Spectators 
and guards are to be seen looking on. 

Behind the Provosts House is a quadrangle with a well in the 
centre, and “Ye priests Chambers” beyond. Farther east behind the 
Priests’ Chambers is the garden in which Queen Mary was said to enjoy 
the sunshine on her visits to her consort. Adjoining this was the 
property of the Blackfriars. 

On the left hand is “Ye mylk Raw,” leading from Blackfriars 
Wynd and the Cowgate, to “Our Lady’s Stepis,” and thence into the 
yard of Kirk of Field. 
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On the lower part of the drawing is the church, in the graveyard 
of which is seen “Ye burying of body of Ye king's servant." 

The Flodden Wall at the back of the kirkyard shows the entrance 
gateway to the Kirk of Field precincts, with a coat-of-arntis over. 
The Flodden Wall goes westwards until it joins the Potter Row. There 
it turns north, and a few yards on again turns westwards at the Kirk 
of Field Port, and thence onwards to Greyfriars Port. 

One point of interest is the position of four horsemen. They appear 
to be near the Potter Row on this drawing; but was this so? We shall 
see later. 

The drawing as it stands does not represent the locality, hence its 
obscurity. If we examine a plan of this portion of the city we can see 
all the details in their proper proportion and position (PI. II.) — the 
Provost’s House, the Priests’ Chambers, the Prebendaries’ Lodging, 
the Postern, and the large enclosure in which the bodies were found, 
on the opposite side of the i-oad. 

General Mahon, in his interesting book The Tnif/edy of Kirk of Field, 
contributes some ideas, that the Prebendaries’ Lodging was originally 
the Provost’s House, and that to the west of it was built a Salle, or 
Reception Gallery; w'hen the later Provost’s House was built to the 
w'est, the Salle could be used in connection with either. Further, to 
buttress his argument he thinks that the gunpowder was secreted 
under the floor of the Salle, and not in the basement of the Prebendaries’ 
Lodging. In support of that he points out that the east wall or gable 
of the Prebendaries’ Lodging was not cast down by the explosion, 
although all trace of the Salle is gone. I am inclined to accept these 
details; but they in no way affect the interpretation of the drawing. 

The keynote to the whole solution is the fact, shown on the plan, 
that the Flodden Wall proceeds along the Kirk of Field property from 
west to east practically in a straight line, later to slightly incline 
northwards. Also that at no part was there a right-angled turn on 
this wall to the southwards. 

Another link in the process is that the Provost’s House is not in 
line with the Flodden Wall, but at right angles to it, and is connected 
wdth the Flodden Wall by an unembattled wall dividing the property 
there. 

If we turn again to the original drawing we note an embattled 
wall from the Kirk of Field Port, along the Thieves’ Row% enclosing 
the college property. Embattling indicates defence, and thus we may 
safely assume it to be the Flodden Wall, the defensive wall of the citv. 

When we follow this w all to “ Ye Provost’s Place,” we observe the 
large entrance gateway, with embattlements over it— evidently to show 
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that it was an opening in the Flodden Wall. But at this place the 
embattled wall fades out. Just here is seen another embattled wall at 
right angles to this part of the Flodden Wall. We know from the 
plan of the locality that there was no such return of the Flodden Wall. 
And. moreover, we see that these embattled walls do not join, they 
simply fade out at about this place. Beyond the tree, where the first 
part of the Flodden Wall fades out, we note a plain wall which 
evidently is the division wall already noted which separates two parts 
of the property. This wall w'e know ran from the Flodden Wall at 
right angles to it northwards, and united with the Provost’s House. 

Now it is plain that what is shown on one sheet is really two 
drawings. The draughtsman was not able to show the locality in 
perspective, so he took this crude method of representing the scene. 

On the margin of the drawing I show north points. If these are 
considered they will solve the problem. The two drawings are: From 
A to B is the base of one drawing, showing the Kirk and servant’s 
grave. This drawing extends upwards to D, and includes the smaller 
enclosures to the soutli of the Thieves’ Row, until the two cottages are 
reached. The second drawing, an L-shaped one, must be turned round 
until the line of the Flodden Wall in both drawings is continuous, and 
the north points coincide with the first drawing. 

To unite these two drawings as suggested makes a rather ridiculous 
diagram, with some buildings standing on their ends. Yet it is 
undoubtedlj" a true conception of what the unknown artist meant to 
convej' (PI. III.). 

In order to lessen confusion only the important details are shown. 
In this is portrayed the Provost’s House, the scene of the murder, and 
the large-scale field where the body of Darnley lay. 

There is probably one point cleared up, viz., the position of the four 
horsemen. We see that by this drawing the horsemen may be near 
the Potter Row. or otherwise may be to the south of the field where 
the bodies were. Two of the horsemen are looking in one direction, 
and the others in a different direction. May this not be that these 
were employed to watch, two at the Potter Row, and two to the south 
of the field, where the bodies wei-e found"? 

It was in 1921 that I first seriously took up this investigation. In the 
summer of that year Professor Karl Pearson of London wrote to me 
asking if I could explain his difficulty in reconciling this strange drawing 
with my "■ Plan of Edinburgh in Mid-Eighteenth Century.” In reply I 
sent him an explanation founded on the actual plan of the locality, and 
I enclosed rough drawings showing my solution of the difficulty. The 
drawings which I now show are merely revisions, and in some cases 
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enlargements, of what I sent him. Professor Pearson accepted the 
interpretation with two reservations : one was that he did not under- 
stand the position of the four horsemen, and the other was that he 
did not believe that the large gateway into the Kirk of Field opened 
from the Thieves’ Row, because it did not appear on any plan or print, 
nor on Gordon of Rothimay’s “ view.” He asked for my historical 
evidence. My reply was that there was no plan or print that showed 
the Flodden Wall at this part previous to the removal of the Kirk of 
Field buildings ; Gordon’s, the earliest, was in 1647, nearly a century 
later, when the university buildings occupied the site of the Kirk of 
Field. The only drawing, and the only evidence forthcoming, was this 
strange drawing of 1567 in H.M. State Paper Office, and this drawing 
shows the gateway under an embattled wall, presumably the Flodden 
Wall. 

Four years later Professor Karl Pearson published in Biometrica, 
Vol. 20 B, a drawing by himself, or to his order, of the solution I gave 
him, and which is shown here. 

I sent him also a small preliminary sketch in bird’s-eye form showing 
the solution in a modern manner. The sketch I now show is a fresh 
drawing of the same to a larger scale, and including some of General 
Mahon’s details (PI. IV.). This drawing in perspective represents the 
scene and actions which the sixteenth-centiiry artist desired to convey. 
All his details are there : 

The Ruins — the place of the explosion. 

The Postern, and the field where the bodies were found. 

The Quadrangle with its central well. 

The Provost’s House, and the bearing in of the King’s body. 

The Church, and the burying of the King’s servant. 

Together with other incidental matters, such as the Milk Row, Our 
Lady's Steps, and other less important details. 

The key to the solution is, of course, the position on plan of the 
Flodden Wall. This wall is to be seen at the south of the church and 
Provost’s House, and the site where the Prebendaries’ Lodging wms blown 
up. In this sketch the details shown in the State Paper Office drawing 
all fall into their proper positions. The pious Invocation of the Child 
may add interest, although not any accuracy to the representation. 

The question as to the position of the four horsemen is further 
elucidated in this sketch. The probability that two of them were 
watching at the Potter Row, and the other two at the back of the 
orchard where the bodies were found is, perhaps, more suggestive than 
even in the plan. 

In connection with the interpretation of this drawing I do not seek 
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any particular credit, as it seems to me that anyone who had the local 
knowledge, and carefully studied the drawing, must surely see the only 
possible solution is that of two drawings on one sheet, one of them 
at right angles to the other. But, so far as I am aware, this is the 
first time that the solution has been put on black and W'hite, and all 
doubt of its interpretation removed. 

I would like to take this opportunity of saying a few words on the 
architectural history of the Church of St Mary in the Fields. 

This church, ordinarily called the Kirk o' Field, has not to-day one 
stone standing on another. Its stones were evidently removed when 
Oor Toon's College" was established on the site late in the sixteenth 
century. Some of its buildings were used as college premises. 

Very little is known of its history, or of its appearance. In the 
map or view of 1544, it is a large cross church with a central tower. 
In the view of 15G7 before us, it seems to be more like a church of nave 
and transepts of one date, and the addition of a larger choir at a later 
time. These two are the oidy drawings seemingly extant. 

At a subsequent time James Skene of Rubislaw made a sketch 
of the church. This must have been about 1800 at the earliest, and 
as the (diurch was removed some two hundred years before that time, 
his drawing must have been founded on some earlier drawings, or be 
more or less imaginative. 

As to its histoi-y. Sir Daniel Wilson in Memorials of Edinburgh (vol. ii. 
p. 177) writes : " Its age and founder are alike unknown ... it is probable 
that its foundation dated no earlier than the fifteenth century, as all the 
augmentations of it . . . belong to the .sixteenth century." But in James 
Grant's Old and Xeu: Edinburgh (vol. iii. p. 1), he says: -‘In the taxation 
of the ecclesiastical benefices in the archdeaconry of Lothian, found in 
the treasury of Durham, and written in the time of Edward I. of England, 
there a[)pears among the churches belonging to the abbey of Holyrood 
Ecclesia Sanctae Mariae in Campis." This record brings us back to the 
thirteenth century. Judging from the drawings before us it seems not 
only possible, but very probable, notwithstanding Sir Daniel Wilson’s 
negative view, that Grant's date is the correct one. Wilson tells us 
that as a collegiate foundation it was governed by a provost, and housed 
eight prebendaries, two choristers, with a hospital for bedesmen. This 
was in the fifteenth century. 

The hospital was, Wilson informs us, destroyed in the Hertford raid 
of 1544. and the church was taken down when the early Town’s College 
was founded in 1582 or thereby. 

In endeavouring to fix the date of the buildings from the drawings 
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at our disposal there is some difficulty, as in important points they do 
not agree. The 1544 sketch shows a central tower ; the 1567 drawing 
shows a western tower. If the position of the tower is correct in the 
later drawing, then there would not be room for a nave to the west of it. 
The only value of Skene’s sketch is that the western tower is repeated. 

If we had no other drawing than the small-scale sketch of 1544 we 
would be grateful for it. but too much faith must not be placed in such 
general views, and so the later and larger view of the unknown artist 
of the Darnley drawing seems to be much more reliable. Indeed, the 
1544 map may merely suggest the existence of a church there, whereas 
the 1.567 sketch shows the appearance of the church, just as the other 
buildings in the precincts of Kirk of Field which are found to be fairly 
accurate, and it is certainly more dependable for detail than the general 
sketch of 1544. 

Both, however, agree as to a saddleback to the tower, and with gables 
to the east and west. This is the usual orientation in Scotland of these 
features, and it is remarkahle that Skene in his drawing shows the 
gables to the north and south, contrary to general usage. As Skene 
never saw the church we need not trouble more. 

When we proceed to balance the probabilities we may assume with 
some confidence that the church was built about 1230, and as sliown 
in the 1567 drawing, had nave and transepts of that date, and a western 
tower with later crowsteps; and that, when the church was raised to 
collegiate status, a large new choir was added in the fifteenth century. 
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II. 

STANDING STONES AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES IN JURA. By 
ERIC IIARDWICKE RIDEOUT. M.A.. B.Sc.. F.S.A.Scot. 


The main object of these notes is to provide a record of the present 
coTidition of tlie principal antiquities of the island. 

All the sites marked on the one-inch to one-mile Ordnance Survey 
Maps of Jura, in Gothic letters as of antiquarian interest, have been 
rou^dily surveyed and i)hotographed in the years 19.30 and 1931. They 
may be classified as follows : — 

St(ni(/i>i()Sf(»ie.s: (n)Tarbert; (h) Corran House : (c)Sannaig; (fQStrone; 
{>•) South of Cnoc Reamhor; (/) Carragh a Ghlinne. 

Sites of Ch(tpels: ((/) Tarbert : {It) Cill Earnadill. 

Sites of Forts or Settlements: (k) An Aros ; {/) Dunan : (m) Crannog 
neai‘ Craighouse. 

I nfortunately the Ordnance Survey name books, so useful a source 
of information in England, have not proved helpful, as I am informed 
by the Director-General that the “name books concerned have been 
examined, but do not contain any information of a nature likely to 
be u.seful to an arclueologist." In the following notes the account 
of each site is preceded, in italics, by the description applied on the 
Ordnance Survey Maps. 


(a) Standing .Stoac.s. -Near Tarbert. on the seaward side of the road 
from Lagg to Ardlussa. are marked both Standing Stones and Chapel. 
The most impressive of these stones stands in a clump of bracken on 
the roadside. It is firmly bedded in the soil on a slight eminence, with 
a group of smaller stones around the base. Its dimensions are, height 
S feet, width 2 feet tapering to 1 foot 9 inches, thickness 9 inches It 
is roughly rectangular, shaped at the apex to a sharp peak. Apparentlv 
this IS the stone mentioned hy Martin, who says “Within a mile of the 
Tarhat there is a Stone erected about eight lYot heigh.” ‘ 

Another stone stands in the graveyard at Tarbert. to the east of the 
former, near the western boundary wall (fig. 1). The surface of the 
ground here is very rough, due to numerous excavations for graves and 
to thick matted tussocks of gra.s.s. Whether the stone does dutv as a 
headstone is uncertain by reason of the crowded state of the gravevard 
It appears to be about 7 feet high above the ground level, is abmit 
2 feet wide, irregular in shape, and averages about 1 foot 6 inches 
thick. It IS the only monolith on the island which is wider at the 
‘ Martin. Dr.^rrii^tionof/lu- Ulamis of Scot!,, „fl, s,,,) j;,,; p_ .gj 
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summit than at the hase. In front of it, undouhtedly acting as a 
headstone, is a smaller pointed stone, projecting about 1 foot 6 inches 
above the turf. The larger stone bears on its eastern face an incised 
cross, discernible in the photograph. The incision is so weathered 
and lichen-encrusted that its dimensions cannot he determined with 
accuracy. (Photographed September 1930.) 

(6) Standincj Stones . — These are situated at the north end of Small 
Isles bay, and between Corran House and Knockrome. There are two, 
both comparatively small. The larger measures, above ground, height 
5 feet 2 inches, width at base 3 feet 9 inches tapering gradually to 
2 feet, whence it is bluntly pointed, and about 10 inches thick. 

The smaller stone about 200 feet to the 
east measures 4 feet 5 inches in height, 
width 1 foot 2 inches, with a rounded top, 
and is about 9 inches thick. A well-marked 
vein of brighter quartzite runs from top 
to bottom of the main face of the stone. 

Both stones are situated in a some- 
what boggy area used at one time as a 
turbary. Owing to their small size I had 
at first some little difiiculty in locating 
them, and in seeking information from 
Mr and Mrs Darragh of Corran House, 
was informed that a lady who had visited 
the island some years before (between 

1922 and 1928) had told them that the Fi«- l- Standing Stone in the Church- 
' . . yard at Tarbert, Jura, 

stones gave their name to the island, one 

being called “Ju” and the other “Ra.” Which was which I could not 
find out. Now Martin states that 

*• The Natives say that Jura is so call’d from Dih and Rah. two Brethren, 
who are believ'd to have been Danes ; the Names Dih and Rah signifying 
as much as without Grace or Prosiierity. Tradition says, that these two 
Brethren fought and kill'd one another in the village Knoek-C ronni. 
wdiere there are two Stones erected of 7 Foot high each, and under them 
they say. there are Urns with the Ashes of the two Brothers : the Distance 
between them is about sixty yards."* 

Undoubtedly we are dealing with the same story, but it is truly an 
illuminating illustration of the pitfalls of folk-tales as a guide to local 
history, when a legend first ascribed to the “Natives” is forgotten by 
them and returns, somewhat garbled, from the mouth of a visitor. 
The stones appear to have lost some height, if Martin's account is 
accurate, as it is at Tarbert, but some of the discrepancy may be due 

' Martin, op. cit., p. 231. 
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II. 

STANDING STONES AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES IN JURA. By 
ERIC HARDWICKE RIDEOUT. .M.A.. B.Sc.. F.S.A.Scot. 

The main object of these notes is to provide a record of the present 
condition of the principal antiquities of the island. 

All the sites marked on the one-inch to one-mile Ordnance Survey 
Maps of Jura, in Gothic letters as of antiquarian interest, have been 
roughly surveyed and photographed in the years 19.30 and 1931. They 
may he classified as follows : — 

St(ni(II}u/ Sfoties : (n) Tarbert ; (b) Corran House : (c) Sannaig ; (d) Strone ; 
(c) South of Cnoc lieamhor: (/) Carragh a Ghlinne. 

SIfe.s of Chapcln: (g) Tarbert; (A) Cill Earnadill. 

Sites of Forts or Settlements: (k) An Aros ; (/) Dunan : (m) Cranuog 
near Craighouse. 

Unfortunately the Ordnance Survey name books, so useful a source 
of information in England, have not proved helpful, as I am informed 
hj^ the Director-General that the “ name books concerned have been 
examined, but do not contain any information of a nature likely to 
be useful to an archfeologist." In the following notes the account 
of each site is preceded, in italics, by the description applied on the 
Ordnance Survey Maps. 

(a) Standing Stones.— Xeav Tarbert. on the seaward side of the road 
from Lagg to Ardlussa. are marked both Standing Stones and Chapel. 
The most impressive of these stones stands in a clump of bracken on 
the roadside. It is firmly bedded in the soil on a slight eminence, with 
a gr<mp of smaller stones around the base. Its dimensions are, height 
8 feet, width 2 feet tapering to I foot 9 inches, thickness 9 inches. It 
is roughly rectangular, shaped at the apex to a sharp peak. Apparently 
this is the stone mentioned l)y Martin, who says “Within a mile of the 
Tarbat there is a Stone erected about eight Foot heigh.”' 

Another stone stands in the graveyard at Tarbert, to the east of the 
former, near the western boundary wall (fig. 1). The surface of the 
ground here is very rough, due to munerous excavations for graves and 
to thick matted tussocks of gra.ss. Whether the stone does duty as a 
headstone is uncertain by reason of the crowded state of the graveyard. 
It appears to be about 7 feet high above the ground level, is about 
2 feet wide, irregular in shape, and averages about 1 foot 6 inches 
thick. It is the only monolith on the island which is wider at the 
‘ Martin. Desrription of the TfV.s'/fc/i Islands of .Scofto uri, 2ii(l td., 171(!, p. 281. 
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summit than at the base. In front of it, undoubtedly acting as a 
headstone, is a smaller pointed stone, projecting about 1 foot 6 inches 
above the turf. The larger stone beai’s on its eastern face an incised 
cross, discernible in the photograph. The incision is so weathered 
and lichen-encrusted that its dimensions cannot be determined with 
accuracy. (Photographed September 1930.) 

(b) Standing Stoties . — These are situated at the north end of Small 
Isles bay, and betw’een Corran House and Knockrome. There are two, 
both comparatively small. The larger measures, above ground, height 
5 feet 2 inches, width at base 3 feet 9 inches tapering gradually to 
2 feet, w'hence it is bluntly pointed, and about 10 inches thick. 

The smaller stone about 200 feet to the 
east measures 4 feet 5 inches in height, 
width 1 foot 2 inches, with a rounded top, 
and is about 9 inches thick. A well-marked 
vein of brighter quartzite runs from top 
to bottom of the main face of the stone. 

Both stones are situated in a some- 
what boggy area used at one time as a 
turbary. Owing to their small size I had 
at first some little difficulty in locating 
them, and in seeking information from 
Mr and Mrs Darragh of Corran House, 
was informed that a lady who had visited 
the island some years before (between 

1922 and 1928) had told them that the Fig- l- Standing Stone in the Church- 
' , , yard at Tarbert, Jura, 

stones gave their name to the island, one 

being called “Ju” and the other “Ra.” Which was Avhich I could not 
find out. Now Martin states that 

“ The Natives say that Jura is so call’d from Dili and Rah, two Brethren, 
who are believ'd to have been Danes ; the Names Dili and Rah signifying 
as much as without Gi-ace or Prosperity. Tradition says, that these two 
Brethren fought and kill'd ojie another in the village Knock-Cron in. 
where there ai'e two Stones erected of 7 Foot high each, and itnder them 
they say. there are Urns with the Ashes of the two Brothers ; the Distance 
between them is about sixty yards." * 

Undoubtedly we are dealing with the same story, but it is truly an 
illuminating illustration of the pitfalls of folk-tales as a guide to local 
history, when a legend first ascribed to the “Natives" is forgotten by 
them and returns, somewhat garbled, from the mouth of a visitor. 
The stones appear to have lost some height, if Martin’s account is 
accurate, as it is at Tarbert, but some of the discrepancy may be due 

' Martin, op. cif.. p. 231. 
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either to a sinking of the stones in the bog, or to the growth of the 
peat since 1716, or to both. (Visited September 1930.) 

(c) Standing Stones . — To the north-east of the abandoned farmhouse 
of Sannaig, and in a semi-cultivated enclosure, lies an interesting collection 
of stones. The monolith here is 7 feet 4 inches high. 1 foot 8 inches to 
1 foot 6 inches wide, and of a thickness of 10 inches (fig. 2). Ten feet 
due south of the base of this stone is a collection of stones, suggesting 
very strongly the relics of a cist. Among a number of smaller stones 



two are conspicuous, one 3 feet 10 inches long by 2 feet wide, and 
the other, which may either have been another monolith or part of the 
cist, measures 6 feet 4 inches long by 1 foot 3 inches wide. There are, 
however, many loose stones hereabouts, which may have been collected 
from the fields for dyke building, or may represent the residue from 
a cist. (Photographed August 1931.) 

(d) Standing Stone.— At a distance of about one-third of a mile south 
of Strone farmhouse, and on the opposite side of the burn, is an isolated 
stone (fig. 3). It measures 9 feet 6 inches in height. 1 foot 10 inches to 1 
foot 3 inches in width, tapering to a point above, and 9 inches to 10 inches 
in thickness. Six feet eight inches west-south-west of the base lies a 
flat stone embedded in the ground about 9 feet long and 2 feet wide. 
Whether this forms part of a cist or is a fallen monolith is uncertain. 
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There appears to be a slight depression in the soil along one side of 
its length, but this may be due to normal erosion. Probing failed 
to discover the existence of any stone-faced cavity. (Photographed 
September 1931.) 

(e) A Standing Stone is marked in tbe wood running from tbe 
Craighouse-Feolin Ferry road, south of Cnoc Reamhor. A preliminary 
search in 1930 failed to discover it, and no opportunity for a further visit 
has been available. 

(/) Carragh a Ghlinne (? The 
Stone of the Glen). — This, one of 
the most impressive of the stand- 
ing stones of Jura, is situated 
in a narroAV little valley which 
carries a stream from the eastern 
face of Brat Bheinn to the dam 
above the old distillery at Craig- 
house (fig. 4). Its measurements 
are. above ground, height, 7 feet 
10 inches ; width. 1 foot 10 inches 
to 2 feet, irregular ; thickness. 

1 foot. The lower part of the 
stone has been rubbed remark- 
ablj' smooth, perhaps by cattle. 

Aligned with it on the opposite 
bank of the burn is a smaller 
shaped stone. 2 feet 8 inches high 
and 2 feet wide at base. The large 
monolith stands surrounded by 
bracken, on the flood plain, near the stream, and is conspicuous for some 
distance up or down the valley. To the north of this little flood plain, 
the ground slopes someAvhat sharply to about 400 feet, above which 
lies hidden in the hills Loch a Bhaile Mhargaidh. On the south is 
a heather-clad ridge about 70 feet above the plain. Looking south-west 
over this small stone to the monolith, a small stone on the ridge beyond 
is strikingly obvious, but whether or not this alignment is accidental 
or intentional it is diflicult to determine. Continuing in the same 
direction is the cairn on Crackaig Hill. (Photographed September 
19.30. Revisited September 1931.) 

ig) Chapel (near Tarbert). — All that can be seen is a rectangular 
excavation in the turf of the graveyard lying approximately east and 
west, about 12 yards long by 6 yards wide, with indications of a doorway 
some 3 yards from the west end on the southern side. The boundaries 



Fiji. 3. Standing Stone at .Strone. Jura, from west. 
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of the hollow ai’e, however, so irregular, in common with the rest of 
the graveyard, that these dimensions are to be regarded as approximate 
only. No trace of stone work can be seen. Excavation might reveal the 
foundations. (Photographed September 1930.) 

(/i) CiU EarnadillSite of Chapel— Both these names occur a short 
distance north of Keills, a few hundred yards west along the burn from 
the Manse. Here is a remarkable site, a small flood plain at the bottom 
of a deep valley, with steep sides of glacial drift, now occupied by the 
graveyard for the southern portion of the parish. Presumably here 

stood the church called Killearn of 
Martin;' perhaps even the village 
he mentions of the same name.- 
though it seems more probable that 
Keills occupies the site of the settle- 
ment of KilharnaduU, 1564,® or 
KillarnadiU, 1630.' The site has 
been obviously so altered in recent 
times that documentary evidence 
would be required to establi.sh any- 
thing with certainty. 

Sites of Settlements, etc. — (/>•) It is 
recorded that — 

".Sevei'al barrows and duns 
are to be found on the hills: and 
near Small Isles Harbour thei'e 
are the leruaius of an ancient 
canq). with a triple line of de- 
fence.” “ 

Unfortunately, of these “several” I 
have only located two so far, thougli it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that others exist unmarked. The latter part of the above quotation 
I presume is derived from Anderson’s account, later paraphrased as — 

•‘the remains of an encampment, cousistin;' of three oval embanked 
hollows, defended on one side by deep ditches, and on the other by 
regular bastions.”® 

The only site I can see w'hich may possibly have filled this description 
is the crest of the hill to the seaward of Ardfernal, though so irregular 
is the surface I am unable to corroborate the details given. 

More noteworthy, though again so seriously mutilated, presumably 
by the removal of stones to build the crofts below, is the site marked 
* Martin, op. cit., p. 2.i9. - IliiiL, p. 2:!7. 

’ Oi-igine.f Pitrochiciles Scotine, ii. p. 27U ( Bannatynr Chili, 1S.74), ' Ibid., p. 27fi. 

= Orrlnanre (iazeffeer ScotUmfl, art. .lura. 

‘ Origine.'s Pdrochinhs .Scotioe, p, 279. 



Fly. 4. Standing Stone, “Carragh a Gliliiiiie," 
.Jura, from south-we.st. 
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Ati Afos, ill Glengarrisdale, North Jura. Topographically the situation 
is excellent, a hillock, precipitous on the west, north, and east, com- 
manding the landing-place and the approach along the glen from the 
east. Examination of the surface gives faint indications of two small 
enclosures of irregular shape perhaps about 30 feet across, but no details 
could be picked out with certainty in September 1931. ^ 

(Z) Topographically one could hardly escape the situation of the 
hillock above Dunaii, even were the name to suggest nothing A 
settlement existed here, below the hill, until a few years ago, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that the undoubted earthworks on the hill 
above represent a defensive settlement. Only excavation can solve such 
problems. However, it is perhaps pertinent to draw attention to the 
site, commanding as it does a well-marked and presumably ancient 
drift way, which appears to have led from Craighouse to the seaward 
of Crackaig Hill, past Sannaig (Crakage and Sannok in 1545 2), below 
Dunan, and so past Strone (Strowne in 1545^) towards Brosdale: the 
present Feolin-Craighouse road appearing to my eyes at least as of 
very modern construction. 

{m) Finally, a last supposition, the “Crannog” may be entirely acci- 
dental or a natural phenomenon. It is so strikingly like a crannog, 
however, that if subsequent information should prove it to be of 
natural origin, its illustration may at least serve as a warning to 
future enthusiasts. It is situated near the southern edge of a small 
loch marked on the one-inch Ordnance Map, but there nameless, above 
the distillery at Craighouse. When inspected in August 1931, the 
level of the water in the loch, which when the distillery was in use 
might be controlled, was exceedingly low owing to the dry weather. 
Rarely, I understand, has the island been so dry. The structure is 
roughly oval in shape, measuring 27 feet along a north-south diameter, 
and 20 feet from east to west. Its base, then visible, consisted of a 
depth of 3 feet of peaty material, surmounted by a layer of vegetation 
and fresh peat about 1 foot thick. Eighteen inches from the base 
the ends of small tree trunks lying approximately horizontally were 
projecting slightly. Excavation of course is required to establish the 
authenticity of the structure. 

' Under a stone near by is "preserved” a human skull and sundry bones, reputed to be those 
of raiders from Colonsay. A report on these relics has been made, so I was informed, but where 
published I cannot trace. If they are of any value a safer resting-place might be found for them, 
though they are as well treated, as the conditions permit, by Mr McKechnie who lives at 
Glengarrisda'e. 

“ Origines Parochiales Scotiue, p. 279. 


’ Ibid. 
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III. 

EXCAVATIONS IN TWO IRON AGE FORTS AT EARN’S HE UGH. NEAR 
COLDINGHAM. By Professor V. GORDON CHILDE. F.S.A.Scot., 
and Professor C. DARYLL FORDE. 

The twin summits of Tun Law, one of the loftiest clifPs on the 
Berwickshire coast just west of St Abb’s Head, are occupied by 
prehistoric forts which have been described by Craw,' Christison,^ 
and the Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments.® 
The two peaks are at present defended on the seaward side by the 
precipitous clitf, known as Earn’s Heugh, that falls away sheer to the 
sea ; their gentler slopes landwards are guarded by triple ramparts. 
As the cliff is being rapidly eroded, it is quite possible that these 
ramparts, now stopping short at its brink, once extended round the 
respective forts on the seaward side too. Such an extension of the 
inner bank of East Fort along the present cliff edge is in fact still 
traceable for some distance. A narrow depression, apparently natural, 
that separates the two peaks, also forms a line of demarcation between 
the two forts, but the middle rampart of East Fort joins on to the 
outer rampart of West Fort on the western side of this depression. 
The relatively flat summit of the western peak seems well adapted for 
habitation, and 10 hut-circles are clearly visible upon it. The inner 
rampart runs round the edge of this level space. The eastern peak, 
though higher, is not so conveniently defensible. It slopes away quite 
steeply from the cliff edge, leaving little space for buildings. Perhaps 
for this reason the ramparts have been jjlaced relatively low down 
where the ground begins to become more level (PI. I). 

Differences in construction between the two forts in respect of the 
relative positions of the ditches, and of the arrangement of the gates, 
have already been noted in the field surveys cited above. They suggest 
a difference in age. The hope of determining the relative dates of two 
types of fortification, the presence of exposed building noted by Craw, 
and the promising appearance of the hut-circles, prompted the Edinburgh 
League of Prehistorians, acting on a hint from Mr A. O. Curie, to 
undertake an examination of the site. Permission to excavate was 
courteously granted by Mr Burn Murdoch of Westloch House, with the 
kind concurrence of Mr Bell, tenant of Northfield Farm. Work was 
accordingly started on July 13, with Mr P. Laing as foreman, assisted 
‘ Ber. Xaf. Club, 1S94-.5, p. 176. “ Ancient Fortifications, p. 129. = Beruick, p. 46. 
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by Messrs Baird, Gibson, and Scott, to whose enthusiastic co-operation 
the success of our short campaign was largely due. The League was 
represented hy M. Arbuckle, I. Henderson, P. Kennedy, M. E. Crichton 
Mitchell, and V. G. Childe, while Professor and Mrs Forde of Aberyst- 
wyth and C. Fairhurst of Glasgow yielded welcome help. Professor Forde 
took charge of work on the interior of West Fort, while Professor Childe 
supervised the trenches across the ramparts. 

The Defences of West Fort. 

The brim and slopes of the lower or western crest are defended on 
the landward side hy three banks. The Outer and Middle Banks are 
separated by an obvious ditch, w'hile a level space intervenes between 




»q0 


‘85 


Fig. 1. Sections I and III. (Scaie in feet ; uppermost line denotes turf surface.) 

Middle and Inner Banks. On the east, where the peak is overlooked by 
the higher eastern crest, a fourth rampart. Middle Bank 2, is interpo- 
lated between the ditch and the regular continuation of Middle Bank. 
But this supplementary defence only extends for a distance of 90 feet 
inwards from the cliff. 

The nature of these defences was tested by three sections: No. I, 
south-west through the fifth hut-circle from the entrance (fig. 1, top); 
No. II, due west along the middle of the entrance; and No. lY (fig. 10). 
over the eastern defences along a line 33° south of east from a point 
36 feet inwards from the eastern postern. All three sections gave 
concordant results as to the nature of Inner and Outer Banks and the 
ditch. The character of Middle Bank on the south-east differs, owing 
partly to its duplication from that disclosed in sections I and II. Its 
peculiarities were further studied in section III (fig. 1, bottom). 

Inner Bank is composed of rubble mixed with earth over a core of 
clay and rubble. It still rises from 4^ to oi feet above the till which 
everywhere forms the sub-soil. In cross-sections (Nos. I and II only) 
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no structure was detected in the rubble body of the bank, but in all 
three sections, and at a point east of section I (as also near the eastern 
postern), a built outer face was exposed (fig. 2) at its base. This con- 
sisted of a course of massive, roughly squared blocks, attaining a length 
of 3 feet 3 inches, a height of 1 foot 6 inches, and a thickness of 1 foot 
set edgewise in the original ground surface, though seldom actually 
bedded in the underlying till. In places {e.fj. in section lY) these blocks 
supported a course of smaller slabs, raising the total height of the wall 



Fiff. 2. West Fort : Revetment of Inner Bank in Section I. 


to 2 or 2| feet. The wall formed a revetment supporting the clay core 
of the bank. There was no corresponding revetment on the inner side 
of the hank (at least in sections I and II, where alone it was sought). 

Middle Bank has to-day in many parts a scarcely perceptible eleva- 
tion above the level of the turf inside it, and seems superficially less 
stony than Inner Bank. It proved in fact to rise only 2| to 4 feet 
above the underlying till and to be composed of a much larger percent- 
age of clay than Inner Bank. Stony and earthy layers alternate, a 
coating of rubble coming on the outside. In sections I, Illu, and lY a 
line of blocks, 10 inches to 12 inches high, like a kerb, served to .support 
the core of the rampart on the inside (fig. 3). Xo corresponding outer 
revetment was di.sclosed by sections I, II, or III, l)ut such was exposed 
in the south-eastern segment as described below. 
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Outer Bank seems to be composed mainly of earth with an admixture 
and facing of rubble. It nowhere rises more than 3 feet above the 
underlying till. No structure was detected in sections I or II, but in 
section IV large slabs came to light at the base of the bank on both 
sides. From their position these may well have belonged to retaining 
walls that had slipped downwards towards the ditches inside and out- 
side the bank. 

Between Inner and Outer Banks comes a comparatively level space, 



Fig. 3. West Fort ; Kerb at base of Middle Bank in Section I. 


16 to 18 feet broad on the west and south-west, but widening to 36 feet 
on the east. In sections I and II the till was found to be sloping gently 
down across this area, whereas in section IV the slope was interrupted 
hy a ridge of rock upon which Middle Bank I rests, but here the whole 
space between the ramparts was not excavated. In section I a shallow 
excavation in the till was observed, beginning about 1 foot from the 
revetment of Inner Bank and extending for a distance of 7 feet. It 
reached a maximum depth of just over 1 foot below the point the 
natural surface of the till would have occupied had its slope been con- 
tinuous across the space in question (fig. 1. top left). The excavation must 
have served rather to provide material for Inner Bank than as a defence. 

The ditch was well defined between Middle and Outer Banks in 
sections I, II. IIIb, and IV. In section I (and probably also in IIIb) the 
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fosse had been cut in living rock to a depth of 3 to feet below the 
assumed original surface of the suh-soil, the excavation having a width 
of feet. The bottom of the ditch was very irregular, the rock 
standing up in jagged ridges with pockets between, in which water 
collected. In section IV (as also in II) the fosse had been dug through 
the till to a depth of not more than 21 feet. It was V-shaped and 
6| feet wide. The ditch was everywhere filled with earth and rubble 
that had slipped in from the adjacent ramparts, but yielded no relics 
nor even animal bones. 


West Fort: Entrances. The Main Gate. 

The only conspicuous gap in Inner Bank lies on the west. To it 
correspond gaps in Middle and Outer Banks and an interruption in the 





Fi<r. 1. Phiii anil Svetions of .M.iin Cato, We^it Fort. iScalo in feet : upporniost line 

(lonotos turf hurfuoo.) 

ditch. It evidently denotes the principal gate with its axis running east 
and west. Unfortunately, the hanks and causeway were here overgrown 
with stout whin-bushes, especially on the north. Nevertheless a trench 
8 feet wide, was dug westward from the centre of the gap in Inner 
Bank along the line of the causeway so as to expose the southern half 
of the entrance. Between the segments of Inner Bank the trench was 
widened northwards by 5 feet (fig. I). 

The blocks forming the outer revetment of Inner Bank having thus 
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been exposed on either side of the line of section, a gap, 7 feet wide, 
was discovered between them representing the actual width of the entry. 
On the south of the section the revetment terminated in an approxi- 
mately square block, presumably constituting a jamb (visible in front 
of staff in fig. 5). The space between the ends of the revetment, save 
for a small gap immediately in front of the “jamb,” was cobbled with 
small stones tightly packed in the till. The same cobbling extended 
westward along the line of section for 5 feet beyond the gap in the 



revetment, but did not exist in front of the latter. Inside the line of 
the revetment the cobbling gave place to a pavement of large flat 
slabs (fig. 5, centre, fig. 6, in background). This pavement was only 
7 feet wide, and was taken to denote the width of the gate through 
Inner Bank. But no really built face marked the ends of the latter 
on either side. The whole of the depression between the northern 
and southern segments of the bank that had superficially marked the 
entrance was found, on removing the turf, to be cumbered to a depth 
of nearly 18 inches with stones and earth that had presumably slid in 
from the ends of the bank. The only indication of the actual limits 
of this was an earth-fast stone projecting edgewise on the southern 
side of the excavation. The pavement seemed, however, to extend 
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inwards towards the interior of the fort, perhaps as a street. A 
sounding made at the eastern end of our section disclosed several layers 
of stout paving-slabs above the original till. 

As remarked already, a cobbled pavement extended for 5 feet west 
of the line of the revetmeirt of Inner Bank. Thereafter the naked till 
continued to slope gently downwards till after 8 feet it was interrupted 
by a V-shaped trench, 9 inches deep and some 18 inches wide (marked 
by stall in fig. 6) which extended for 5 feet south of the line of section. 



Fig. 6. West Fort ; Miiiii Gate through Middle Bank. 


and for an unknown distance north thereof, where no excavation was 
made. It may have been designed to take some movable obstacle. 

No pavement was found between the segments of Middle Bank, nor 
was the usual line of kerbstones noted on its inner side. On the other 
hand, a regular line of five stones on end, 12 inches to 15 inches high, 
marked the line of the gate through Middle Bank on the south (fig. 6). 

The causeway across outer ditch was clearly revealed. On the line 
of section the gentle slope of the till continued without interruption, 
but farther south the boulder-clay had been dug away so that 7 feet 
6 inches south of the base-line its surface lay 2 feet 6 inches lower than 
on the crown of the causeway. 

The gap in Outer Bank was entirely overgrown by a tangle of stout 
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whins. A section through the bank disclosed no facing to its end or 
other structure, and owing to the disturbance of the soil the excavation 
was arrested at this point. 

West Fort: Eastern Postern. 

Craw’s plan (PI. V.) shows a small gap in the eastern segment of Inner 
Bank near the cliff edge. Excavation here disclosed a break in the 
revetment wall, about 2 feet 9 inches wide, that presumablj" denoted 
a postern gate. At its south corner is a large slab lying prostrate, 
perhaps a facing stone fallen from the revetment. Behind this, at 
right angles to the revetment, a rough face extending for 3 feet 3 inches, 
though only built three courses high and not rising more than 1 
foot above the till, marks the edge of the postern thoroughfare. The 
north-eastern outer jamb of the gate was a large block, 1 foot lOi inches 
by 10 inches by 12 inches, lying parallel to the face just described. 
Behind its inner extremity no built face could be detected, but 3 feet 
behind the inner corner stands a large block on end, 9 inches by 
10 inches and rising 2 feet 3 inches above the soil. This stone might 
mark an inner jamb (fig. 7). The postern thus defined was not paved 
in any way, its floor being merely the natural till, stripped of old 
humus. 

The postern through Inner Bank opens on to a level space 42 feet 
wide. Thei’e may have been an exit through Middle Bank opposite it, 
for that bank does not appear to-day to run right up to the cliff edge. 
This may, however, be merely an incident of erosion. It seems more 
likely that the true exit lay on the south. 

Middle Bank runs continuously at a distance of from 25 to 30 feet 
from the crest of Inner Bank south and east of the west gate till it 
appears to end in a little hump of rock opposite the south-east corner of 
Inner Bank. To reach this hump Middle Bank has to curve north-east 
in sympathy with the curvature of Inner Bank. A new segment begins 
on the old line south of the rock hump and itself curves round parallel 
to Inner Bank, but now ten feet farther away therefrom and standing 
on a platform of bed-rock. A trench, section III (fig. 7). was dug along a 
line 33° south of west to determine whether the two segments of Middle 
Bank were connected. No sort of bank joining the two was, however, 
revealed. Where the connecting wall should have run, there was indeed 
a natural ledge of rock, but without any superstructure. The recurving 
end of the western segment is, on the other hand, a genuine bank, and 
the rock-outcrop on which it terminates may very likely have been cut 
away to simplify access to the enclosed area. South-east of the outcrop, 
as section IIIa shows, the rock-surface rose from 494 96 feet above O.D. 




Area of Sections III-V. Hesni’\eye(l I>y the Kxcavators. 
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at the foot of the outcrop to fOTTO feet at the crest of the ridge on which 
the eastern segment of Middle Bank stands (fig. 1, bottom). 

Both in section IIIa and in section IV a low kerb was exposed on 
the concave inner side of the latter bank. Externally, Middle Bank 
is supported here by a well-defined revetment of large slabs on edge 
(the largest is 2 feet 3 inches high and 2 feet long) like the outer face 
of Inner Bank. This revetment, already noted by Craw, was traced on 
both sides of section IIIa for a distance of about 40 feet, save for two 



Fig. 8. West Fort : Revetment of Jlicklle Bank in Section IIIa. 


gaps respectively 3 feet 9 inches and 7 feet 8 inches wide (fig. 8). It 
terminates on the south in a massive square block which seems to 
mark also the end of the eastern segment of Middle Bank. 

South-west of this point Craw's plan shows an interruption in the ditch 
which would denote an entrance causeway if the gap in Middle Bank 
just described be regarded as a postern. The area in question was 
overgrown with whins and bracken. These were removed and section 
IIIb was dug along the crest of the supposed causeway. It was found 
that the rock-surface, covered in patches by thin layers of till, descended 
in ledges from 494-.32 feet above O.D. at the base of terminal stone in 
east segment of Middle Bank to 489T4 feet on the neck of the causeway, 
19 feet away. The causeway was a spur of the rock left intact across 
the line of inner ditch and there covered with a thin layer of undisturbed 
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till. Beyond the neck the rock itself rose again and the turf on the 
crest of Outer Bank stood 400-36 feet above O.D., so that the bank clearly 
ran across the end of the causewaj'. On the other hand, undisturbed 
till was found on the surface of the causeway ; 2 feet east of its 
neck the layer of till is missing and the solid rock has been cut through 
to a depth of If foot or more to form the ditch. We must then admit 
that there was originally a spur of living rock projecting from the hill 
at this point, but that this spur was deliberately left intact and 
utilised as a causeway across the ditch to correspond to the gap in 
Middle Bank, interpreted as a postern. It will be noticed from fig. 7 
that Outer Bank curves in slightly on either side to the head of the 
causeway although no gap in the bank is visible. 



Fin- .Si'ctiuii I\'. (Scale in feet : uppennost line denotes tnrf surface.) 


Even west of the ctiuseway the ditch had been continuing in an 
easterly direction when the western segment of Middle Bank had 
already turned to the north-east, as remarked on p. 159. The resumed 
eastern segment of the same bank stands even at its western end 
5 or 0 feet back from the brink of the ditch, and this distance is 
soon increased to 15 feet by the rapid north-easterly trend of Middle 
Bank I. Sections III and IIIb had demonstrated that only a rocky 
ledge but no second bank bordered the ditch on its inner side. Even 
on the line of section IIIb no real bank is observable on the inner- 
margin of the ditch, the turf sloping continuously down from the 
base of the revetment of Middle Bank I. So far, therefore, there was 
merely a iflatform between the bank and the ditch. North-east of 
section IIIa, however, the inner brim of the ditch is crowned by the 
quite formidable work known as Middle Bank ll. This seems to have 
been cast up to protect the fort on the east, where the natural slope 
of the ground had been reduced preparatory to the reascent to the 
eastern peak of Tun Law. Middle Bank II stands upon a ridge of rock 
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and is composed largely of rather small size rubble, like a scree. In 
section IV a sort of inner breastwork of stones, each about 8 inches 
high, was exposed above over 1 foot of such rubble some 3 feet inside 
the apparent crest of the rampart (fig. 9). Externally there were traces 
of a retaining wall supporting the rubble on the edge of the ditch. 

y^.B . — The section in fig. 9 has been divided for convenience in 
reproduction, though it represents a single continuous line. 


Hut-Circles in West Fort. 


Ten hut-circles are observable within the ramparts of West Fort, 
none were found in East Fort, where the dimples near the cliff edge 
on the north-west were later proved to conceal only apparently natural 
irregularities in the bed-rock. 

The circles lie for the most part close under the Inner Bank, the most 
sheltered position in the fort. Of these, seven lay east of the western 
entrance and have been numbered in order from the entrance (see fig. 1). 

The following objects were found in this fort : — 


Xo. Object. 

1 Sherds . 

3 Round stone . 

4 Bit of bronze wire . 

5 Pottery goblet 

8 Stone bowl or socket 

y Miniature goblet 

11 Fragment of rotary quern 

(5 Enamelled bronze brooch 
13 Sherds . 

15 ., (black) 

10 ., (rim) . 

17 Stone whorl . 

38 Hone . 

20 Sherds . 

23 

19 ..... 

25, 20 .. . 

28 ... 


Place of Finding. 
Cell off Hut 0 . 

♦ > >> 

Hut 5, floor. 


,. under pavement 
,, behind cell. 
Outside door of Hut 2. 

Under wall of Hut 2. 


Hut-Circle No. 5. 

(Nos. in square brackets refer to Finds List.) 

The well-marked hut-circle (No. 5 on the general plan), which lay 
immediately within the inner rampart on the line chosen for sectioning 
the earthworks (section I), was first selected for investigation. Its 
interior dimensions were 16 feet by 20 feet. Before deturfing it had 
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the appearance of a shallow saucer with little sign of down slope on 
its outer side. Circles 4 and 6 flanked it closely to either side, while 



a humniock of bed-rock outcropped about 15 feet to the north. Beneath 
the turf and surface soil the entire floor was covered with broken 
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rock-fragments of fairly small size (averaging 12 inches by 9 inches by 
6 inches) mixed with loose dark soil penetrated by root fibres. This 
loose material was removed to a depth of about 2 feet within the 
circle, so that traces of the inner retaining wall were exposed. A 
number of sherds of black ware and an ox tooth were found in this 
rubble, and loose soil at various parts in the circle [10, 13, 18]. The wall 
was clear for only short distances of a yard or two at disconnected 
parts of the circumference (see fig. 10). 



Fig. 11. Cell at south-east end of Circle 5 . 

In working outwards to find traces of the hut wall adjacent to the 
rampart and in the section tangential to it on the east a number of large 
rock slabs were uncovered and found to be roughly built up and arranged 
to form a cell (fig. 11). The lower forward blocks lay on compacted 
dark clayey soil suggestive of a prepared floor or occupation level 
similar to that which was found over the greater part of the hut 
floor — this was later found to lie only an inch or two above the boulder- 
clay which sloped up from the hut floor at this point. The cell was 
later traced back into what had superficially appeared as the junctions 
of the walls of Inner Bank and of Hut-Circles 5 and 6. The over-all 
dimensions of the cell-like structure were: external width 3 feet 6 inches 
to 5 feet, internal width 2 feet, length 6 feet, height 2 feet 6 inches. 
Three narrow transverse slabs covered the central part of the top of 
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the cell, but the top at the western, i.e. hutward, end was found 
uncovered, leaving a rectangular opening filled almost to the brim with 
black and greasy earth. A number of bone fragments, shells, some 
charcoal, and two small sherds of a black ware [1, 2] were found in 
the first few inches. Below that a dense layer of shells [22] was 
uncovered. This layer of shells varied from 6 inches to 9 inches in 
thickness and was later found to penetrate far back along the line 
of the cell, and a few shells, forming a thin layer, even underlay some 
of the foundation stones of the cell itself. This cell, on complete exca- 
vation, gave the appearance of having been developed from a cavity 
dug out of the earthen bank forming the hut wall. The irregular 
distribution of the shells suggests that a shell dump preceded the 
erection of the walling stones which were necessitated by the accumu- 
lation of material during occupation. Half of a small bronze ring, 
0'7 inch in diameter and of semicircular cross-section 0'07 inch in 
diameter, with a sherd of a brown ware [23], were found at the back of 
the large, outer corner stone at the south-west end of the cell. 

A layer of dark finely-compacted greasy soil was found, on removal 
of the rubble, covering the surface of the south quadrant of the circle. 
Stones of rather smaller size than in the rubble were abundant at this 
level. They were interbedded with and projected through the black 
soil. In places they were sufficiently closely packed to suggest a former 
cobbling; at the northern end a rim or lug sherd of black ware was 
fovind in black soil underneath this apparent cobbling [20]. 

To the north-east of the cell clear traces of hut-Avalling were 
recovered, and against this the black soil layer deepened to form an 
area extending over about 2 feet 6 inches and running out about 2 feet 
from the wall. At its thickest it was approximately 9 inches deep, but 
thinned out rapidly in all directions. Beneath it undisturbed boulder- 
clay was uncovered. A few firmly bedded stones and a doubtful trace 
of burnt clay were found, but no clear evidence of a hearth was observed 
here. 

From this pocket of black soil a round piece of stone (?), a piece of 
curved bronze wire, 1-9 inch long, and of rectangular cross-section less 
than OT inch square [4], and a considerable fragment of a pedestailed 
goblet, 2-6 inches high, together with a number of other sherds, were 
found [.5]. Fragments of the same or a similar goblet were also found 
by riddling in the superficial earth and rubble in the western half of 
the circle. A miniature goblet of the same form, less than 1 inch high [9], 
was later found about 2 feet to the south-west of this patch. 

A somewhat similar but smaller pocket of deep-black soil was found 
adjacent to the circle wall on the south-west, i.e. immediately within 
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Inner Bank (X on fig. 12). Here close against the walling were found 
a cupped-stone slab (?dish, mortar or post socket) [8], and about a foot 
away, in two pieces, a harp-shaped bi’onze fibula with enamel inlay [6]. 
A number of charcoal fragments were found in this patch in close 
juxtaposition to the fibula and elsewhere. Sherds of black ware and 
charcoal fragments were found at several points at the very base of 
this black soil, that is, on the surface of the boulder-clay which 



Fig. 12. View of south corner of Circle .5, showing Inner Wall 
of Hut-Circle built against Inner Bank. 

was exposed beneath it. This boulder-clay surface was evidently pro- 
duced by excavation on the part of the builders of the hut, for no old 
humus layer covered it, and section levelling indicated that it had a 
definitely saucer-shaped profile. 

In extending the removal of the black soil over the north-eastern 
part of the hut-circle a rough paving was uncovered. It was formed 
of irregularly shaped slabs approaching on an average one square foot 
in size ; gaps were filled with a packing of smaller stones w hich appear 
to have been placed there intentionally. The surface was in general 
very even and sloped up towards the north-east. This paving ex- 
tended over the area indicated in the plan and ended irregularlv towards 
the centre as shown; no stray slabs wdiich might have completed 
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a more regular edge were traceable (see fig. 13). The greasy black 
soil extended over this paving and in the interstices between the slabs. 
It was later found that there was underneath the greater part of this 
paving a thin but definite layer of the black soil, an inch or so in depth, 
which yielded a few sherds and charcoal fragments. Beneath this the 
boulder-clay was encountered. The paving was exposed north-eastwards 
until, along a line approximating to a shallow chord on the circumference 



Fi”-. 13. View of iioitli-east Quadrant of Circle .X .showing prol)Hl)le entrance 
and .junction of lower and higher paving. 


of the circle, the edge of a second paving wtis found. This lay 6 to 8 inches 
higher than the first. No signs of a walling were found in this section 
and the higher paving ran on northwards for about 15 feet, where it 
abutted on an outcrop of bed-rock which was covered only by a thin 
layer of turf. The line of outcrop ran westwards, and the triangular 
area thus enclosed (see fig. 10) wtis found to be covered with this higher 
paving. The black-soil layer was considerably thinner and more patchy 
on this higher paving, but a segment of a quern [11] was found about 
a foot in from its south-west margin. When later a portion of this 
paving was removed (producing the trench in which the staff stands 
in fig. 13), a thin black-soil layer was found between it and the boulder- 
clay and bed-rock. In the south-west half, two sherds fitting together, 
two white pebbles, and numerous charcoal fragments [24] were found 
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close together in this layer. Several sherds and a stone whoi’l were 
later obtained by riddling from the black soil covering the boulder-clay 
and paving of the hut floor [15, 16, 17]. 

The walls of the hut-circle wdien the floor had been excavated to 
the level of the paving or the boulder-clay stood at an average height 
of 2 feet rising occasionally to 2 feet 6 inches, the core consisted of 
loose brownish earth and stones. The great accumulation of loose 
stones all over the floor of the circle indicates that the walls originally 



• I 

Fig. 14. View from Inner Bank of W.alling separating Circles 4 and 5. 


stood considerably higher. The inner face, consisting of rather loosely 
packed large slab-like stones set horizontally, had a slight batter; it 
was, however, well preserved for only short distances, being indicated 
elsewhere by an accumulation of large stones which oveiday the black 
soil and had therefore fallen in with the decay of the structure. No 
definite entrance could be observed, but the absence of large stones or 
an accumulation of rubble at the south-west edge of the;higher pavdng 
appeared to indicate that, as would be expected, it lay there. Traces 
of outer walling were only found on the north-western side. There 
was no sign of it on the rampart side, and the homogeneity of the 
rubble core which ran uninterruptedly from the inner hut face right 
through Inner Bank indicated that the hut was built very shortly after 
the rampart. Since the rampart was no wider at this point it is 
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probable that the Inner Bank face served as hut wall in the section 
where the two ran parallel (fig. 12). The form of the hut was only roughly 
circular ; it was, as it were, compressed against the rampart, so that its 
N.W.-S.E. axis was noticeably the longer. 

Hut-circles 4 and 6 had been built closely adjacent to 5 (fig. 14). 
The inner wall of No. 4 was tangential to that of No. 5 on the latter’s 
north-west side. Here a single walling faced on either side sufficed for 
the two huts. A fragment of charred wood [14] was uncovered at the 



Fig. 16. Hut-Circle 2 after deturflng We.stern Half. 


foot of the inner face of the wall of Hut 4 at this point. The inner 
faces of the two huts diverged in both directions, and the outer walls 
of both circles could be traced for short distances (see figs. 10 and 14). 
No clear evidence of post-holes, daub or a built hearth were found in 
this circle. 


Hct-Circi.e No. 2. 

This hut lay farther in from Inner Bank : at the closest its outer 
wall was 20 feet from the inner side. It was in consequence unaffected 
by the decay of the rampart which may have reduced part of the 
walling and contributed to the interior rubble fill of Hut No. 5. 

The plan was a fairly regular circle with an interior diameter of 
17 to 18 feet surrounded by a waiting about 4 feet thick (see fig. 17). 
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In the first instance the west half of the hut was alone deturfed and 
excavated in layers in order to obtain a clear section along its N.-S. 
axis. The lower courses of the inner face of the wall were found fairly 
well preserved throughout, except for a space of ahout 3 feet 6 inches 
on the south, where the absence of face or dense rubble suggested 
the position of the original entrance. A depression in the walling had 
been noticeable at this point before deturfing. On the southern inner 
side of the entrance was found a large squarish block which may have 
framed the doorway, but elsewhere its margins were vague. An outer 
face to the hut-walling was also clearly traced over the greater part 
of the circumference. This was, however, less well preserved and had 
collapsed badly for some distance in the east, where the distinction 
between rubble core and fallen walling was vague and uncertain (along 
section A, B), The walling had been built up on the surface of 
the bouldei’-clay. There was clear evidence of shallow excavation of 
the boulder-clay both within the wall, i.e. to form the hut floor and 
also on the outer face, forming a shallow ditch which may have served 
to prevent water-logging of the hut (see sections, flg. 15). The standing 
wall faces were formed with horizontally packed slabs whose size 
tended to increase downwards. Very little batter was found on the 
faces where they were well preserved. Where best preserved, the wall 
faces rose about 1 foot 6 inches above the boulder-clay. They were 
lower and less massive than those of Circle 5. Thin patches of dense 
black soil were found beneath the rubble within the circle. A number 
of closely packed small stones were found embedded in this soil at 
various -points, but they formed no continuous cover and no traces of 
paving were found. Near the centre of the circle the boulder-clay was 
hard, dry, and reddish, giving the appearance of having been burnt. 
Since, however, there was no considerable accumidation of black soil or 
charcoal above it and, as shown by a pit dug here, the reddish colour 
continued down nearly 2 feet, to bed-rock, it is doubtful whether it 
had any connection with a hearth. During the uncovering of the floor 
and walls the following were found : a number of small black-ware 
sherds about (5 inches outside the middle of the probable entrance [19]; 
a sherd of black ware and a piece of animal bone 6 inches below the 
turf in the rubble on the outer part of the walling in the south on 
line of section CD [25]; two black-ware sherds in similar position just 
outside the wall on the opposite side of the circle [26] ; a similar sherd 
wedged among the fallen stones on the outer side of the wall about 
1 foot 6 inches from the above. 

Traces of a thick layer of dark black soil mixed with small stones 
were found just outside the wall to the north. This appeared to underlie 
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the wall, a section of which was therefore removed. A quadrilateral 
area of apparent cobbling about 5 feet long and 3 feet wide and 4 
inches to 9 inches deep was thus exposed (see lig. 15). It lay almost 
entirely below the hut wall. From it a large number of sherds and 
some charcoal fragments were obtained [28, i-ix]. The ware was similar 
to the black pottery previously obtained, but the level itself must 
certainly have been formed before the construction of the hut. 

This hut, although well preserved and affording in consequence 



Fig. 17. Hut-Circle 2 from the east. 

valuable indications of constructional methods, yielded far less evidence 
of occupation than No. 5. The layer of black soil on the floor was 
considerably thinner (see sections in figs. 10 and 15), and it will be 
noted that all the finds were recovered outside or underlying the hut 
walls. The hut in part overlapped an earlier floor to which the sub- 
mural cobbling belonged. 

Ea.st Fort: The Defences. 

As already explained, the defences of the East Fort are placed some 
way below the eastern summit of Tun Law where the ground is 
relatively more level and so less defensible than the slopes of the 
western peak. An Inner Bank encircles the whole fort, even curving 
round along the present edge of the cliff on the north-west. The 
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principal ditch is placed immediately at the foot of Inner Bank. Out- 
side it comes a Middle Bank which joins on to Outer Bank of West 
Fort on the north-west. Finally the gentle slope towards Coldingham 
Loch on the south is protected by an Outer Bank. This runs from 
the cliff edge, south-east of the summit, right across the hollow 
separating the two peaks, and then curves back to join Middle Bank, 
40 feet before that joins Outer Bank of West Fort. East of the gap 
in Outer Bank that seems to mark the gate there are indications of a 
ditch cut in the rock outside the bank. The nature of these defences 
could only be tested by a single trench, 8 feet wide (section Y), at right 
angles to Middle Bank, running south-west from a point 276i feet from 



Fig. IS. .Section V. (.Scale in feet.) 


Inner Bank. West Fort, on the line of section IIIa and cutting Inner 
Bank of East Fort at a point 80 feet from the gate through it. Inner 
Bank and the ditch outside it were, of course, also cut by section lY 
which started in West Fort. Section Y in fig. 18 has been 

divided for convenience in reproduction, but really represents one 
continuous line. 

Inner Bank seems to have been piled up on the edge of a rocky 
ledge, outcrops of which still project above the turf at two points 
between the line of section and the gate. On the line of section Y 
the crest of the rampart seems to rise less than 2 feet above the 
level of the turf immediately inside it. That is, however, due to a 
considerable accumulation of silt, washed down from the slopes above, 
at its base on the inside. Actually Inner Bank here rises even to-dav 
nearly 5 feet above the underlying till. It consists of rubble, still 2 
feet thick at the crest, over a core of tightly packed clay which looks 
suspiciously like undisturbed till. Internally the rampart is supported 
by a very carefully built revetment wall, consisting of big slabs on 
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edge supporting two or three courses of smaller ones. At the best- 
preserved point exposed, the wall still stands 3 feet 3 inches high and 
is formed of four courses of blocks with a filling of smaller stones 
between the second and third. Most of the blocks have been roughly 
squared and the joints between them have been plugged with clay, 
corners being packed with smaller stones. A layer of black fatty soil 
covered the original turf surface immediately inside this revetment. 
At the base of the wall the black deposit was 10 to 12 inches thick, 



Fif?. 19. East Fort ; Inner Bank, Inner Wall. 

but farther in it rapidly thinned out. Many broken animal bones and 
several pots sherds were recovered from this deposit. In the hope of 
increasing our stock of relics and to expose more of the wall, section 
V was extended 12 feet to the south-east along the base of the revet- 
ment (fig. 19). 

Traces of an outer kerb were uncovered on the edge of the ditch 
17 feet from the internal revetment. The range of large blocks here 
exposed (fig. 20) had, however, probably slipped outwards down the 
precipitous rocky scarp of the ditch : in any case, ledges of native rock 
were found behind and above the blocks. It is uncertain to what extent 
this rock scarp was a natural feature or the result of quarrying. The 
highest ridge under Inner Bank lay 194-2.0 feet above O.D. ; on the 
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opposite side of the ditch, 17 feet away, living rock was again exposed 
at a level of 193 feet. On the other hand, the walls of the intervening 
ditch consisted of ajiparently intact till on which a black archfeological 
deposit rested directly. It would, therefore, seem likely that there had 
been two parallel ridges here in preglacial times, the space between 



Fi^. 20. tlast Fort; Inner Bank (outer face). 

having been suhse<iuently filled with boulder clay. On this assumption 
the ditch would have been nearly 3 feet deej> and 11 feet wide. In 
tig. 20 the range pole is fixed in the bottom of the ditch. It was filled 
with rtibble from the banks, under which came a very thin deposit of 
black soil containing animal bones but no artifacts. A similar deposit 
w;is found at the bottom of this ditch in section IV. 

What must here be called Middle Bank stands upon the outer of the 
parallel ridges of rock just mentioned. It consists of earth and rubble, 
hut is strengthened on its inner side by a core or kerb of big stones 
rather carelessly thrown together. Beyond the bank there is a steep 
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scarp of rock, the level of the rock-surface falling in stages from 494'25 
feet above O.D. to less than 490 feet. 

Below this rock-face, the till, interrupted by low rock outcrops, runs 
almost dead level, 490 feet above O.D., for 33 feet. It was covered by less 
than 1 foot of sterile soil. This plain is interrupted by Outer Bank, 
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Fig. 21. Outer AValt of East Fort (inner face). 

which has an apparent elevation of nearly 2 feet. It consists mainly 
of rubble, but is stiffened near its centre by a built wall standing 2 feet 
6 inches high from the till. The wall is only one course thick and is 
faced on the inside only. It leans against a packing of rubble, piled 
2 feet deep over a core of rammed clay and stones. A similar packing 
was noted against the foot of the wall on its inner side. Over this was 
a layer of large slabs, tilted as if they had fallen from the crest of the 
wall, but more probably so placed to support it {fig. 21). 

The level surface of till runs under the wall of Outer Bank with a 
scarcely perceptible dip for a further 1.5 feet. Thereafter rock outcrops 
VOL. LXVI. 12 
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and falls away in 5 feet from 487'9J: feet to 483'50 feet above O.D. 
This scarp was probably natural, as from its foot the till continues to 
slope away very gently. On the line of section this slope was inter- 
rupted by a row of large boulders supporting an Outermost Bank of 
rubble, not superficially visible. Ten to thirty feet east from the line 
of section V, however, the kerb of Outermost Bank is replaced by a 
counterscarp quarried in living rock. Here, in fact, there exists an 
obvious rock-cut outer ditch outside and at the foot of Outer Bank. 
This is indicated on Craw’s plan (PI. V.). Outermost Bank is presumably a 
substitute for Outer Ditch at a point where the ground surface did not 
permit of a suitable excavation. 

The entrance to East Fort evidently lay in the hollow between the 
two peaks of Tun Law. Judging from surface indications, the gates 
through the three banks are not in line as they are in West Fort. 
Only at the gap through Inner Bank could the entrances be excavated. 
A strip eastward from the apparent centre of the gap was uncovered 
here. No paving or unambiguous internal structure was exposed. The 
earth-fast stones shown in fig. 7 may, however, represent respectively 
the inner cheek and the west end of the internal revetment of Inner 
Bank. 

As noted by Professor Forde, the apparent hut-circles near the cliff 
in East Fort proved on deturfing to be merely natural hollows in the 
rock. The only relic-bed in the fort was accordingly that at the base 
of Inner Bank. 


The Relative Ages of the Two Forts. 

The relics recovered from East Fort being insufficient to determine 
its exact age, an attempt was made to settle its age relative to West 
Fort by excavation at the point where the ramparts of the two forts 
join. The junction occurs on the crest of the rocky ridge on which 
Middle Bank 2 of West Fort also stands. It is overgrown with whins 
and undermined by rabbit-burrows, so that the site was not promising. 
On removing whins, turf, and surface soil, an irregular line of loose 
stones of large size was exposed. These stones, following closely the 
apparent line of Outer Bank. West Fort, seem to belong to a coping 
crowning its crest. South-east of them were other large stones Avhich 
might have slid down from the .same bank. Nearly at right angles to 
these lines, w e exposed another consisting of an irregular mass of tilted 
slabs. These seemed to follow the apparent crest of East Fort’s Middle 
Bank, and to denote its core or crown. This ridge lay definitely at a 
lower level than the stones attributed to West Fort's Outer Bank. 
Yet in no case did fast stones of the latter overlie the core of East 
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Fort’s wall, but there Avas an apparent gap in the higher line where 
East Fort’s core abutted upon it. 

On the south-west, i.e., outside the line of either wall, the land slopes 
away quite fast, and rabbits have been particularly busy. Where the 
kerb of East Fort’s wall might have been expected, a couple of large 
slabs, orientated in the appropriate direction, were actually uncovered. 
These stones, however, were not earth-fast, but might have slipped. 
Stones certainly derived from West Fort’s Outer Bank actually overlay 
these, but outside the line they were supposed to have mai-ked, other 
stones, undoubtedly derived from West Fort's bank, Avere found at a 
loAver leA'^el. Still farther south, a rocky ridge that may haA'e been 
quarried continiies the line attributed to East Fort's Middle Bank. 

These facts are regrettably ambiguous. The circumstances that stones 
attributable to West Fort form a line at a higher leAel than the core 
of East Fort’s bank, and that slipped stones from West Fort OA'eidie 
stones supposed to haA'e slipped doAvn from East Fort’s bank, would 
seem to favour the priority of the latter. But in the one case Ave haA e 
a core, in the other a croAvn. The former cannot be discovered run- 
ning under the latter, but rather stops short on its line. That is 
compatible Avith the vieAV that East Fort’s bank, Avhich is here climbing 
up along a rocky ridge, Avas continued just up to the line of West 
Fort’s bank and no further. In that case stones from the latter might 
easily haA^e slipped down over the core of East Fort’s bank, when both 
structures were disintegrating. In other words, the bank of East Fort 
Avould have been joined on to a pre-existing bank of West Fort. This 
seems, perhaps, the most reasonable deduction and, of course, implies the 
priority of West Fort. The builders of East Foi*t would haA e taken the 
outworks of the older structure for their second line of rampart con- 
tinuing their OAvn inner ditch at its base right doAvn to the cliff edge 
as section IV shoAved. 


Relic-s. 

The forts, though undoubtedly inhabited, yielded regrettably few 
remains. In West Fort, relics AA ere discoA'ered only in the black soil on 
the floor of Hut-circle 5 and in the adjoining cell and under or just outside 
the Avails of Hut-circle 2. There Avas no archmological deposit in the 
ditch, and that in the ditch of East Fort yielded only animal bones. The 
only relics from East Fort A\ere collected from the deposit of black soil 
against the inner side of Inner Ditch. 

The Pottery from both forts Avas all coarse, hand-made, and un- 
decorated. Most of the fragments AA'ere small and lacked any features 
indicative of age. The Avare aaus generally dirty black to buff-red 
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externally, the core being always dark in West Fort. Only the cup, 
shown in fig. 22. a, from East Fort is burnt throughout to a reddish buff, 
but the bowl. [28n] from West Fort, is dark brown throughout. 

The rims did not as a rule show signs of special treatment and none 
were definitely everted. Still the rim [19], found outside the door of 
Hut-circle 2, is over half an inch broad and carefully flattened down. 

Two groups of forms are recognisable: open bowl-like dishes which 
may in some cases have had round bottoms are represented by three 
fragments from West Fort, two from beneath the wall of Circle 2, 
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Fij;. 22. Pottery. 

and one from the black earth in Circle h. The latter belonged to a 
coarse black-ware ves>el, with a rim diameter of about fiTO inches. One 
sherd from Circle 2 had formed part of a dish. 7'30 inches wide and about 
3'7o inches deep, of very coarse dark-brown ware. This type of dish does 
not seem c<jmmon and its occurrence, both on the floor of Circle o and 
under the wtills of Circle 2, suggests that the erection of the latter, 
obviously after the formation of the sub-mural deposit, did not long 
precede the abandonment of the site. 

The second group is characterised by flat splayed bases. Some must 
have belonged to vessels of considerable size : one fragment found beneath 
the wall of Hut-circle 2 has a wall half an inch thick. The only shape 
that can be restored is, however, the small goblet. The most perfect is 
the dark-faced vessel from Circle 5, West Fort (fig. 22, c). It stands 2’60 
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inches high and measures about 2*60 inches across the rim and 2'20 to 
2'40 indies across the base. The complete miniature goblet (fig. 22, h) found 
on the opposite side of the same circle, though less than 1 inch in height, 
obviously belongs to precisely the same class. Close parallels are offered 
by a goblet from the top level at Traprain Law,* and another in the 
Society's Museum from Ghegan Rock, Seacliff, East Lothian.^ The red- 
ware cup from East Fort must be 
assigned to the same family on account 
of its splayed base, though it is rela- 
tively wider than the foregoing ; its 
diameter is 270 inches at the mouth 
and 2'55 inches at the base, while it 
stands only 2T0 inches high (fig. 22, a). 

Metal was surprisingly rare. The 
most important object was the bronze 
fibula (fig. 23) found in Hut-circle 5 
as described by Professor Forde. It 
was, unfortunately, much corroded, 
distorted by heat, and broken when 
found, so that an exact reconstruction 
is no longer possible. It is harp- 
shaped with a T-head, belonging 
apparently to the ‘'head-stud" type 
(group Q of Collingwood’s classifica- 
tion). The foot is imperfect and the 
massive bow' much corroded, so that 
it cannot be asserted with absolute 
confidence that the back was not 
decorated, though on the available 
evidence that seems very unlikely. 

The catch-plate is continued as a 
decreasing flange projecting from the underside of the bow to the latter's 
highest point ; it is traversed near the foot by a small rivet. The T-shaped 
head had been badly bent and was broken at the base of the bow, 
apparently along the line of the notch in which the pin once worked. It 
has been possible to re-attach the broken portion which is, however, both 
incomplete and deformed. Still the edges of the notch are visible on 
both sections. On both sections there remain traces of a tube or groove, 
2 mm. in diameter, that once ran the whole length of the T. Though 
the underside of the head has been broken off along the line of this tube, 
enough remains to show that the tube was only the socket for a single 
' Proceedings, vol. Irii. p. 19t!. * Ibid., Tol. viii. p. 375. 
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strand of wire, presumably a pivot, and not the bed of a spring-coil. 
The brooch, therefore, may most plausibly be assigned to the hinged 
group. 

Along the head of the bow, immediately above the notch, projects a 
narrow crest (incomplete), evidently the usual reminiscence of the hook 
which held in place the cord of the earlier spring brooches. Above the 
crest is an eye of blue enamel in a circular frame below overhanging 
scale mouldings. This is the “stud” that gives its name to the type of 
fibula. On the upper surface of the T-piece may be seen, on the better 
preserved side, a square divided into four lattices, filled alternately with 
red and blue enamel panes. The whole frame seems to be of silver 
let into the bronze or else to be silvered over. 

The brooch seems later than those from the Lamberton Moor 
hoard,' but closely resembles two from Traprain found respectively 
in the bottom and top levels.’ Messrs Edwards, Fox, and Hawkes agree 
that the later half of the second century .\.D. is the upper limit for our 
specimen. 

A short strip of bronze wii-e, flat at one end and square at the other, 
was found in the hlack earth at the east side of Hut-circle 5 and a 
segment of a bronze ring of semicircular section with beading on the 
convex exterior in the adjacent cell. 

Miscellaneous relics . — From West Fort: 

Stone spindle whorl (diameter 1'80 inch) — Hut-circle 5. 

Hone — Hut-circle 5. 

Segment of upper stone of rotaiy quern, 6-.50 inches in diameter 
and 1'80 inch thick — Hut-circle .5. 

Irregular block of stone about 5 inches by I inches square with a 
circular hollow 3 inches in diameter, pecked out in the centre 
—a door socket or small mortar — Hut-circle 5. 

From East Fort : clay button or playing man, flat on one side 
and convex on the other, measuring about 1 inch across, and 
a similar object of bone. 

The complete absence of iron (a horseshoe, medimval or modern, was, 
however, found just under the turf in the entrance to West Fort), Roman 
pottery, coins, glass or shale ornaments and bone implements, is very 
surprising. The relics, unfortunately, give no clue as to the relative 
ages of the two forts. On the strength of the pottery and brooch. West 
Fort at least must have been occui>ied at some date between a.d. 150 
and .\.D. 400. 

* Procfeflhiijs, vol. xxxix. p. 367. 

^ Ibiil., vol. xlix. p. 167, figs. '^5(7)011(1 24 (3). 
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The Ayiimal Bones, all in a very fragmentary state, from the ditch 
of East Fort and from Hut-circle 5 in West Fort were kindly examined 
by Mr Bryner Jones of the Welsh Department of Agriculture. He 
identified ox and sheep or goat. 

The Wood Ash and Charcoal were examined by Mr M. Y. Orr 
of the Royal Botanic Garden, through the courtesy of the Regius 
Keeper. He was able to recognise oak, hazel, birch, and perhaps 
willow. 


IV. 

RUDH’ AN DUN AIN CHAMBERED CAIRN, SKYE. By W. LINDSAY 
SCOTT, D.S.C., B.A.. P.S.A.Scot. 

Situation of Cairn. 

As the situation of this cairn is somewhat surprising and may 
throw light on the distribution of population in Neolithic times it 
seems desirable to deal with it before proceeding to a description of 
the cairn itself. The promontory of Rudh’ an Dunain lies on the west 
coast of Skj^e at the apex of a triangle of uneven bog and moorland, 
some eight square miles in extent, broken by many small crags. The 
base of this triangle is formed by the precipitous line of the Cuillin 
Hills, its south side by the Sound of Soay, and its north-west side by 
the sea loch of Brittle. Just within the apex is the brackish lochan. 
Loch na h’Airde, which falls out into the Sound of Soay through a 
channel 100 yards in length which fills from the sea at equinoctial 
springs (fig. 1). A neck of land, 200 yards across, divides the head of 
the lochan from the small bay, Camas a’Mhurain, on the Loch Brittle 
side of the promontory. Apart from a narrow strip along the shore 
near the head of Loch Brittle, the only part of this area capable of 
cultivation is a shalloAv valley running west-south-west for something 
less than half a mile to Loch na h’Airde. 

Owing to the formidable barrier of the Cuillins, beyond which lie 
Coruisk and the precipitous shores of the sea-loch of Scavaig, the 
only land access to this area not involving serious climbing is 
through its northern corner from Glen Brittle. This long and narrow 
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glen, with high hills on both its sides, is itself easy of approach only 
by a single pass from its head over to Drynoch at the head of Loch 
Harport. 

Nor is access to Rudh’ an Dunain easier by sea. A landing-place 
3 miles to the east of the point is used in fair weather by the fisher- 
men of Soay, but it offers no shelter and is impracticable in any sea. 
The head of Loch Brittle is shoal and sandy and attractive enough for 
fiat-bottomed boats in off-shore winds, but it is unapproachable in 



winds between south and west. Camas a’Mlmrain, the small bay 
already mentioned north-eastward of Rudh’ an Dunain, is rocky, but 
can be used by small boats in calm weather. The outfall of Loch na 
h’Airde, though its sea approach is encumbered with rocks, is sheltered 
on the south-west by the islet of Sgeir Mhor, which is joined at low 
water to the shore. It has, in fact, been used at some past period as a 
boat port and boulders have been moved aside to make a runway, but 
it would be dangerous to approach in any swell. The higher level of 
the land in the Hebrides in late Neolithic times, as evidenced, for 
example, by the position of the chambered cairn of Geirisclett, in 
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North Uist,^ would have improved the shelter provided by Sgeir Mhor, 
and in winds in which it was unusable resort might perhaps have 
been had to Camas a’Mhurain, but access to the promontory by sea 
can never have been satisfactory. 

The triangular area described is now wholly uninhabited ; Glen 
Brittle has eleven inhabited houses, but their number is diminishing. 
In the eighteenth and earlier nineteenth centuries there was a larger 
population, and remains of houses and cultivation extend both up the 
glen and a mile along the southern shore of the loch. Until the 
middle of last century Eudh’ an Dunain was farmed separately from 
Glen Brittle by the family of Macaskill, and the ruined two-storied 
farmhouse stands at the head of the shallow valley running down to 
Loch na h’Airde. The grave of the last Macaskill, tacksman of Rudh’ 
an Dunain, is in the churchyard of Kilmoruy, Loch Eynort. 

There is no known evidence of ancient habitation in Glen Brittle. 
Apart from the cairn which is the subject of this paper, the only 
recorded evidence of ancient settlement in the triangle of moorland of 
which Rudh’ an Dunain is the apex is the “galleried dun” of the same 
name.- This massively built structure defends the neck of a very 
small triangular promontory, the vertical sea cliffs of which command 
the outfall of Loch na h’Airde and the boat port described above. As 
neither it, nor any of its limited class, has been excavated, its date 
must be a matter of conjecture, but there is no prima facie reason for 
dating it otherwise than to the Early Iron Age with the brochs which 
it so closely resembles.^ 

Attention has been drawn to the situation of Rudh’ an Dunain cairn 
because it appears remarkable that a chambered cairn should be found 
in this exceptionally remote and inhospitable spot. The cairn, as will 
be shown below, was an elaborate structure of its class and was used in 
Neolithic and in Beaker times. There is a small cairn at Kraiknish 
on Loch Eynort, 3 miles to the north of Glen Brittle, which was 
excavated by the writer, and found to cover a pentagonal cist containing 
two beakers and a flint button scraper.^ This cist might possibly be 

' The evidence has t)een collected l)y Dr J. U. Callander ; Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixiii. p. 319. 

' Boy. Com. Hist. Jlon. (Scot.), Outer Hebrides, Skye, and Small Isles, Xo. 483. 

’ For a discussion on “ galleried duns ' see A. O. Curie, Antiriuity, vol. i. p. 296, and Roy. Com. 
Hist. Mon. (Scot.), Outer Hebrides, .Skye, and Small Isles, pp. xxxv and xxxvi. It is tentatively 
suggested by the Commission that the simpler form of galleried dun may stand at the head of an 
evolutionary series of increasing complexity of which the broch is the culmination. So far as it can 
be investigated without excavation, however, Rudh' an Dunain appears no less complex than a 
broch, although it is, from the nature of its site, less extensive. The distinctive features of broch 
structure are identically reproduced, and the manner and quality of the workmanship present no 
features which would differentiate it from the finest Hebridean brochs. Professor V. G. Childe 
comments on this subject in Pi-oc. Hoy. Soc. Edin., vol. 1. part i. p. 77 note 45. 

* Report in Man, October 1929. 
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regarded as transitional in type between the chambered cairn and the 
Bronze Age short cist. These two cairns provide the only evidence of 
habitation before the Iron Age in the mountainous area lying between 
the relatively fertile lands of Strathaird to the east and of Loch 
Bracadale to the north. The general distribution of chambered cairns 
in the Hebrides does not, however, suggest that they were ordinarily 
placed at great distances from the dwellings of the living, and the work 
of constructing them mu.st have involved a substantial number of men. 
It seems necessary to suppose therefore that this region, which has 
never supported more than a sparse population in modern times, was 
moderately thickly inhabited in the Neolithic and Beaker periods. This 
is consistent with the view commonly held of the deterioration of 
climate and with the evidence for the growth of peat since that time ; ^ 
freed of its covering of peat, the soil of the low ground immediately 
to the west and south-west of the Cuillins would support a far greater 
number of domestic animals than it now does. 


Site of Cairn. 

The cairn, which is not shown in the Ordnance Survey, stands at 
the highest point of the neck of land between Loch na h’Airde and 
Camas a’Mhurain, in lat. 57' 9' 58' N. and long. 6'18'45 'W., at a height of 
some 30 feet above the sea. The site is approximately level, and is now 
covered with rough grass and heather over the solid basalt. Although 
higher land lies between it and the point of Rudh’ an Dunain, the view 
from the cairn is wide and includes the Cuillins to the north-east, the 
coast of Skye to the north-west, and the islands of Eigg and Rum to 
seaward. It is customary to remark on the view from cairns, though 
I confess I know of no evidence that the dead have ever been regarded, 
or are anywhere now regarded, as being gratified by an extensive 
prospect. 


Condition before Excavation. 

The cairn stands to a height of 11 feet above the solid rock on 
which the tomb is built. The northern side is disturbed, but is probably 
not substantially denuded: from the highest point, which is north of 
the centre of the cairn and of the chamber, it slopes away at a shallow 
angle and the south side has obviously been largely reduced. A wall 
joining Loch na h’Airde and Camas a’Mhurain and skirting the cairn 


E.g. in the report of the e.xcavation of Callantsh, Proc. Sor. Ant. Scot., vol. iii. 
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is presumably built from cairn material; one substantial slab is incor- 
porated in it and two others lie beside its base. Except on the steepest 
parts of the northern face thei’e is a thick growth of turf and heather, 
and that this has long been so is evidenced by the infiltration of soil 
into the roofed antechamber and vestibule. Before excavation seven 
slabs of the peristalith appeared to heights varying up to 2 feet through 
the material of the cairn, hut there was no visible indication of any 
other part of the structure. The boundary of the cairn is indefinite, 
but a circle 78 feet in diameter approximates to the apparent present 
periphery. No superficial evidence appears of an encircling ditch. 

Extent of Excavations. 

With the kind consent of Macleod of Macleod, excavations were 
carried out hy my wife and myself in September 1931. The chamber 
was found to the south-east of the centre of the somewhat dubious 
circle mentioned in the last paragraph ; its roof was fallen in and it 
was excavated from the top downwards to the solid rock. Opening 
out of the chamber was an antechamber, roofed and in perfect condition ; 
this was excavated from the chamber. Opening out of this was a 
vestibule,* also roofed and in perfect condition ; this was excavated from 
the antechamber. The vestibule communicated through a portal, of 
which the lintel had slipped slightlj' forward and one jamb had tilted, 
with a forecourt defined bj' a crescentic fai^-ade which continued round 
a “horn” to form a peristalith. The northern half of this forecourt 
was excavated, though not fully out to the limits of the cairn, and the 
peristalith was traced round the northern “ horn.” Time unfortunately 
did not allow of the peristalith being traced further or of the southern 
half of the forecourt being excavated. I hope to have the opportunity 
to do so in the present year ; meanwhile nothing can be stated with 
certainty about the peristalith or any other possible features external 
to the chamber, antechamber, and vestibule. 

A careful examination was made of all save the purely superficial 
material excavated from the chamber, antechamber, and vestibule, and 
also from the inner forecourt as defined by the prone slab to be 
mentioned below. The extremely sticky nature of the material did not 
allow of the use of a riddle and it had to be broken in the hand before 
being picked over. Labour was not available, and the only heavy gear 
which could be obtained and brought to this lonely sjiot consisted of 
large drift timber from the shore, a short length of chain, and such 

'■ I liave adopted the term " vestilmle" to de.scribe this part of the .structure, which could 
alternatively he considered as a very short pa.ssage. The term should he understood as impartial 
between these two views. 
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grass rope as is used locally for tethering stirks. The moving of stones 
too heavy to be hauled or pushed up an inclined plane formed of 
drift timber had therefore to be effected by levering on round pebbles. 
Particular difficulty was met with in dealing with the fallen roof of 
the chamber, which, though considerably shattered, included two slabs, 
each more than half a ton in weight. The southern half of the roof 
had fallen in first and the cairn material which had fallen after it lay 
below and between these two large slabs from the northern half of the 
roof. All efforts to shift them with a derrick improvised from drift 
timber and grass ropes having failed, it was necessary to clear the 
southern half of the chamber to the solid rock and to lever the slabs 
on to the cleared area. I do not think that the work suffered from the 
primitive nature of the gear, and insight was undoubtedly obtained 
into the problems of megalithic building, but there were anxious as 
well as strenuous moments. 

General Description of the Tomb. 

The axis of chamber, antechamber, vestibule, and forecourt is east- 
-south-east ; for convenience of description it will be assumed to be east. 
The plan and elevations (Pis. YI. and VII.) will, I hope, render detailed 
description unnecessary. The chamber is polygonal on plan, approxi- 
mating to a circle 7 feet 3 inches in diameter : the original height of 
the roof must have been about 7 feet above the solid basalt floor. The 
antechamber is trapezoid on plan, 4 feet 3 inches in length and 3 feet 
9 inches in greatest width ; its height is 5 feet 4 inches. The ve.stibule 
is pentagonal, the south wall showing a recess; it is 3 feet 3 inches in 
length, the same in greatest wddth, and 3 feet 10 inches in height. As 
the lintel has slipped forward and slightly down, the original opening 
of the portal is uncertain, but its probable width is 1 foot 8 inches, 
and its height, as judged from the partially displaced north jamb, 
2 feet 6 inches. 

The whole structure — chamber, antechamber, vestibule, forecourt 
fac;ade, and peristalith, so far as traced — is built on the principle of half 
timbering with alternate orthostatic pillars and panels of dry stone 
masonry (fig. 2). The orthostats stand on the solid rock and are not 
wedged at their bases. The stability of the chamber depends on the 
principle of the arch, the horizontal pressure of the cairn acting to press 
pillars and panels more closely together. E.xcept in the north-west corner, 
where the walling diverges somewhat from the circular plan and the 
panel between P. 4 and P. 5 has partially slipped down and inwards 
the chamber is in excellent preservation. The majority of the courses 
of dry stone masonry consist of single slabs stretching the whole width 
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of the panel, so that there was no opportunity for the panels to buckle. 
The pillars of the chamber are of gabhro, basalt, or dolerite, all 
igneous rocks available locally. Two gabbro pillars, P. 3 and P. 6, show 
hollows capable of interpretation as cup-marks: by comparison with 
other hollows in the same rock these seem more likely to be natural. 



Photograph by Mr TP. L. Coats. 


Fig. - 1 . Eastern part of Chamber showing Antecliainber partlj' excavated. 

The roof of the chamber has been formed of large slabs of a fine- 
grained basalt, which splits along a remarkably plane surface and is 
possibly a variety of basalt found elsewhere in Skye and named 
mugearite. There is no evidence of corbelling. A large slab lies over 
P.3 and P.4 and the panel P.3 P.4, and stretches into the body of the 
cairn for a distance of at least 3 feet ; its outer edge does not oversail 
the west wall of the chamber, however, and it was probably designed 
merely to spread the weight of the roof. A moderate-sized slab over- 
lying P.3 and the panel P.2 P.3 probably served the same purpose. 

The antechamber is approached from the chamber by a door of 
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which the jambs are pillars roughly square in section set diagonally 
(figs. 2 and 3). The door leading from the antechamber to the vestibule 
has similar jambs also set diagonally (figs. 5 and 0). The fine dry 



stone walling of the antechamber will be seen from figs. 4 and 5. 
The roof of the antechamber and vestibule is composed of heavy slabs 
stretching into the mound on botli sides. The antechamber roof slab 
overlaps the two slabs forming the roof of the vestibule ; these two 
last are at the same level and join neatly. Attention may be drawn 
to the descending heights of chamber, antechamber, and vestibule. 
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The ve.stibule leads directly into the forecourt through a portal now 
partially ruined. The portal is most clearly seen in fig. 9, a photograph 
taken when the portal area was fully cleared : the heavy lintel is seen 



* 

Fig. i. South Willi of Antechiimber. 

fallen forward and downward from the eastward roof slab of the 
vestibule. A large block, 3 feet 3 inches long, is shown in fig. 8 in the 
centre lying below the lintel in the position in which it was found; it 
was necessary to remove it from this position to examine the portal 
area. Its original purpose is obscure; it is possible that it formed part 
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of a superstructure to the lintel such as is found in some of the Mediter- 
ranean tombs with which comparison is made below, notably the 
Giants’ Tombs of Sardinia. 



Fig. .i. North Walls of Antechamber and Vestibule. 


Between chamber and antechamber, antechamber and vestibule, and 
vestibule and forecourt are septal slabs or blocks standing on the rock 
floor and varying between 9 inches and 1 foot 3 inches in height. 
There is a similar block in the vestibule just east of the septal block 
dividing this from the antechamber ; it rests on the rock floor, and its 
most probable purpose is to form, with the vestibule-antechamber 
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septum, a groove to hold a door to the antechamher. Grooves, rebates, 
and bar holes have been found in the rock-cut tombs and navetas of 



Fig. G. Antechamber, Vestibule, and Portal from Chamber, looking east. 


the Balearic Islands, where they certainly served to hold in place stone 
or wooden door structures. ^ 

The principle of the arch, which serves very well to secure the 
stability of a circular structure such as the chamber, is not available 
to maintain the forecourt facade, and this has been pressed outwards 
‘ VV. J. Hemp, Archaologia, vol. Ixxvi. pp. 121-6tt; and Antiiiiicirirs Jourttul. vol. xii. pp. 
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by the pressure of the cairn. Immediately south of the portal is a 
panel of which the lower courses are in good preservation (fig. 7). 
Beyond this is a large orthostatic block. Q. 1 ; this has fallen forward, 
and its head has been broken off and lies beneath it (fig. 8). Its 
original height was probably about 6 feet 6 inches. To the north of 
the portal the first panel is completely collapsed ; beyond that is an 
orthostatic slab, Q. 2, 6 feet in height, complete and tilted slightly 



Fig. I. Portal, beginning of southern half of Fa9a<Ie and Prostrate Slat>, looking south-west. 


forward (figs. 9 and 10). The two succeeding orthostats, Q. 3 and Q. 4, 
are 5 feet and 3 feet 0 inches in height ; the first is vertical and the 
second tilts slightly forward (fig. 10). The intervening panels, Q.2/Q.3 
and Q.3 Q. 4, are composed of large blocks of roughly rectangular 
section, but owing to the pressure of the cairn this walling is pressed 
outward and the upper courses tire fallen (figs. 9 and 10). The panel 
beyond Q.4 stands vertical and to what may be its original height 
of 1 foot 9 inches, but the next succeeding orthostat, which stood at 
the extremity of the horn, is missing. The panel between this gap 
and the next following orthostat, Q.5, stands to a height of 1 foot 
1 inch in a single course: no stones are fallen, and if a second course 
ever existed it must have been stolen with the orthostat at the point 
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of the horn. Q. 5, the last orthostat reached by the excavations, stands 
vertical and 3 feet 4 inches in height. Some 4 feet beyond, another 
orthostat. about 3 feet 2 inches in height, protrudes through the cairn 
and is apparently vertical. 

The forecourt fa(;ade thus appears as a structure crescentic in plan, 
with the portal at the centre of the concavitj^ curving round at its 
extremities to form rounded horns and continuous with the peristalith 



Fig. 8. Portal area looking west, partly cleared. 


which presumably surrounds the monument. In elevation the fat^ade 
rises in height from the horns to the centre, but the portal is lower than 
the orthostats to north and south of it, although it is possible, as is 
suggested above, that it originally carried a superstructure which raised 
its height at least to that of these orthostats. The stability of the fa(;ade 
must have depended on the pressure of the cairn upon its outer as well 
as on its inner side, and it is to be noted that, while beyond Q.4 the 
orthostats and walling showed no signs, to the limited extent of the 
excavations, of being pressed outward, the facade of the forecourt was 
tilted forward and in part fallen. As this could only have occurred 
when the forecourt area was cleared of cairn material, it follows that 
such clearing had occurred at some period subsequent to the original 
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construction. Numerous blocks similar to those of which the panels of 
the fa(;ade are constructed lie on ground-level or resting on one another 
at distances up to 3 feet from the facade (fig. 10). and they can hardly 
owe their presence here to the ravaging of the cairn for building 
material. They would, moreover, have provided particularly valuable 
building matei-ial, and would hardly have been left behind by people 
stealing stones if they had then been exposed. It occurred to me that 
they might have belonged to one of those stone ramps external to the 
peristalith, the existence of which has been discovered by Mr W. J. Hemp.^ 
The blocks at Rudh’ an Dunain, however, lie in no identifiable order, 
and nearly all flat on the ground. The only probable inference seems 
to be that the forecourt area was deliberately cleared to ground-level 
for some purpose connected with the use of the tomb. 

Attention should be called to the prostrate slab, S. 5, 4 feet 9 inches in 
length and 1 foot 3 inches in width, which lies across the forecourt, but 
not quite at right angles to its axis, at a distance of .5 feet from the 
portal (fig. 7). This slab is not uniform in thickness, but it is wedged 
up so that its flat upper surface is horizontal. There seems little doubt, 
therefore, that its position is not accidental, and that it served some 
original purpose connected with the tomb. 


Contexts of the Tomb. 

The upper part of the contents of the chamber consisted of cairn 
stones, earth, and broken roof slabs, and was entirely sterile down to a 
height of 3 feet from the floor. From 3 feet to 1 foot above the floor 
was a layer of brown earth mixed with fallen stones, which will be 
referred to as the “beaker stratum." From 1 foot above floor-level down 
to the solid basalt floor was a layer of black earth of an extremely slimy 
character containing only a feAV small stones; this will be referred to as 
the “neolithic stratum.” The dividing plane between these two strata 
was sharply marked. The same strata were found at the same levels 
in the antechamlier and vestibule, the latter of which was filled to its 
roof and the former to within about a foot of its roof; the black 
earth was, however, less slimy than in the chamber. No object of any 
sort was found in the vestibule, and it will be convenient to treat the 
chamber and antechamber together. Plans of these showing the finds 
in the beaker and neolitbic strata respectively are on PI. Till. 

* E.g. iit BeUis Knap lonj; harrow, Gloucestershire (W. J. Hemp, Trans. Bristol and 
Gloucestersitire Arch. Soc., vol. li. p. 26S».an(lat PlasXewydd Chambered Tomb, Anglesey (report 
not yet publishedl. Such a ramp .supports the peristalitli of a chambered tomb which I have 
recently been excavating in Anglesey. 
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Beakb:r Stratum. 

The only pottery found in the beaker stratum was the beaker at 
fig. 11. The greater part of this vessel lay scattered in the north-west 
corner of the chamber at a height of about 1 foot 6 inches above the 
floor; the remaining fragments were not discovered in any part of the 
area excavated. It has been restored at the British Museum. It is a 
large vessel, 7‘8 inches in height, with a distinct foot, a round body. 

a somewhat high waist, and a straight 
slightly expanding neck. The paste is 
buff in colour, coarse, and mixed with a 
large quantity of grits of some dark grey 
-^tone. The u aist and foot are plain ; tu o 
similar bands of decoration cover the neck 
and the body. These bands are defined 
by three parallel lines above and below — 
four lines at the lower edge of the upper 
band — and divided into a series of panels 
by sets of four to six vertical lines. Each 
panel is decorated by a series of short 
diagonal lines extending inwards and 
downwards from its right and left side. 
A series of similar diagonal lines hangs 
from the lower edge of the lower band 
of decoration. The rim is flattened but 
not thickened, and is decorated with 
parallel diagonal lines on its edge. All the 
diagonal lines except those in the upper 
band of panels are impressed with a comb: the remainder of the decora- 
tion is incised. 

All the bones found in tbe beaker stiatum were human. Their 
condition was extremely bad, and the majority of the traces of bone 
found consisted of no more than white slime mixed with the soil. A 
detailed report by Miss M. L. Tildesley of the Royal College of Surgeons’ 
Museum on such fragments as it was possible to recover is in Appendix I. 
These include fragments of three skulls, and twenty-one teeth of a 
fourth individual ; the remaining bones identifiable were consistent with 
belonging to these four persons. These were (1) a young man: (2) a 
broad-headed person aged about thirty to thirty-five, probably male; 
(3) a young adult : and (1) a young adult aged about eighteen to twenty. 
The leg bones probably associated with the broad-headed skull, showed 
the flattened shafts which are frequent in skeletons of this period. 
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The only other objects found in the beaker stratum were white quartz 
pebbles; four rounded pieces of pumice, which occurred both in the 
chamber and the antechamber ; traces of charcoal ; and a roughly shaped 
point of dark green chert 1'2 inch long. 

XEoniTHic Stratum. 

Fragment.s of pottery of Windmill Hill type were found scattered 
at varying depths within the stratum in the eastern part of the 



chamber and in the antechamber. They do not admit of restoration, 
but appear to represent parts of two bowls; fragments of the same 
vessel were found both in the chamber and the antechamber. I am 
indebted to Mr Stuart Piggott for the conjectural restoration of one 
vessel at fig. 12 and for the drawing of the rim section of the other 
at fig. 13. It will he seen that the first is a round-bottomed, vertical- 
sided bowl, some 7| inches in diameter and 6 inches in height, with a 
“ledge” rim heavily bevelled to the outside. It is composed of a fine 
dark grey paste containing in places pockets of a whitish substance 
and considerably pockmarked as a result apparently of this substance 
dissolving. The outer surface is burnished, and the only decoration is 
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close, diagonal fluting on the bevel of the rim. The second vessel, of 
which only a small part was found, has a straight side and a “ ledge ” 
rim slightly bevelled to the outside and was probably a round-bot- 
tomed bowl generally similar to the first. The paste is fine, grey-buff 
in colour, pockmarked like that of the first vessel and showing similar 
pockets of some foreign matter varying in colour between white and 
red. The outer surface is considerably shaled off, but where complete 
shows signs of burnishing. There is no sign of decoia- 
tion, and two holes found at the same distance below 
the rim in two non-contiguous fragments were probably 
bored after firing. 

Traces of bone were found at a number of points 
in this stratum, but the only certainly human bones 
sufficiently preserved for identification were fragments 
of the left half of a mandible of a middle-aged indi- 
vidual, probably male, B.8. In addition, a negative 
impres.sion of a jaw of which the bone had completely 
decayed was found in the slimj" black earth ; the 
attempt to preserve it was unsuccessful. Two other 
deposits of bones were found. The first, B. 14, con- 
sisted of a single fragment of the cannon bone of a 
sheep or goat, completely burnt. The other, B.ll. was 
of special interest, as it occurred alongside of and 
under the foot of one of the orthostats of the 
chamber, P.3, in such a manner as to suggest a 
foundation deposit. The foot of P.3 curves upward 
Fife', la. Section o£ at its southern side, leaving a small cavity between 
itself and the panel P.2 P.3. The bones were found 
up to a distance of 6 inches inwards from the face 
of P.3, and it is unlikely that they reached such a position by 
accident. They were unburnt and consisted of skull fragments which 
cannot be identified with certainty; a piece of the cannon bone of a 
young ruminant, probably a calf ; a piece of the scapula of a young 
animal, possibly a calf: and the head of the humerus of a bird, prob- 
ably a water-fowl. In Miss Tildesley's opinion (see Appendix I.) the 
skull fragments are probably not human. Dr Wilfrid Jackson 
who has also been good enough to examine them, reports as follows 
regarding them : “ I am sorry they are so fragmentary. This makes 
it very difficult to identify them with absolute certainty. I have com- 
pared the skull fragments very closely, and there is the possibility that 
they might be human. They appear to agree very closely in texture 
and in the bit of suture which is visible." 
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The only other objects found in the neolithic stratum were char- 
coal; two oval scrapers of flint. 1‘2 inch and 105 inch respectively in 
greatest dimension ; seven points and chips of flint and two of quartz 
showing no secondary working and some very minute : and a lozenge- 
shaped object of quartz. 1‘2 inch long, which might have been an 
incompletely worked arrow-head, but might possibly have been natural. 
The scrapers were made from flat beach pebbles of flint, with a con- 
siderable amount of polished white crust remaining. 

Forecourt. 

The material of the inner area of the forecourt, as deflned by the 
prostrate slab, S. 5, was examined fully. It consisted of a lower 
stratum, approximately a foot thick, of black earth — not slimy like 
that within the tomb — and above this brown earth. The lower stratum 
contained two small fragments of pottery belonging to the same vessel : 
the paste was coarse and reddish yellow in colour, and each fragment 
was decorated with parallel incised lines. The other flnds were in the 
brown earth and consisted of three rounded pieces of pumice and a 
naturally shaped implement of a flne-textured dolerite. 7 3 inches long. 
This implement showed battering on its thicker end and also on a flat- 
tened surface near the point. The remaining mateiial of the fore- 
court was examined only in the course of its excavation, and the only 
objects found, apart from a minute trace of charcoal at one point, 
were a number of blocks and large pebbles of white quartz. It is to 
be noted that two of these pieces of quartz were found in the material 
of the cairn vertically above the forecourt fa(,ade. 

COJUIENT^. 

Structure. The Creticentic Facodc.— While the crescentic forecourt is 
present in all horned cairns, the crescentic fai;ade is found in Britain 
in only a few examples in Pembrokeshire, the Isle of Man, western 
Galloway, Arran, Sutherland, and Caithness. 

The great burial chamber of Pentre Ifan. Pembrokeshire, once had 
a crescentic setting of orthostats in front of it, described in Fenton s Tou r, 
p. .560, as “seven stones that doe stand circle wise, like in form to the 
new moon” ; no record appears to exist of the form of the mound.' 

The Isle of Man example is the long cairn of Ballachrink. of which 

* Mr W. J. Hemp, who has piven me this reference, tells me that two standing- and two fallen 
orthostats of this facade still remain and that nearby there is an unrecorded tomb. Gain Turne 
which has an irrep:ular. deeply concave setting of orthostats of which five are still standim.- 
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a plan and partial elevation exist in the Reliquary, 1884-5, p. 165, pi. xix.’ 
On this evidence, which appears fairly trustworthy, the cairn had a 
long, tripartite (presumably segmented) chamber opening directly upon 
a semicircular forecourt defined by a facade of orthostats set at intervals 
round it. Two smaller orthostats set transversely to the axis of the 
chamber appear to have formed a portal. 

The Galloway examples all lie in the valleys of the Luce or the Cree 
and are Mid-Gleniron.- C’airnholy,® and Boreland.^ The best preserved of 
these. Cairnholy, shows a facade of orthostats, ascending in height to 
the centre, very similar to that at Rudh" an Dunain, but dift'ering in 
that the two highest pillars seem themselves to have formed the portal 
(though no lintel now remains), whereas in the latter tomb the portal 
was a separate structure set between the highest orthostats. Probablv 
the same form of portal existed at the other two cairns. In the present 
state of all these three cairns the exact shapes of their forecourts 
cannot be seen. All are long cairns with oblong (long cist) chambers 
of the general type of the Arran cairns. There is also a round cairn 
at Cairnholy '' which shows the same portal as the long cairn of the 
same name, but there appears no adequate reason to assume that this 
formed part of a cre.scentic facade. 

Among the long cairns of Arran" definite evidence of a crescentic 
facade exists in Cairn Ban and East Bennan and can with fair certainty 
be inferred in the Giants' Graves and Moinechoill. These appear to have 
resembled the Galloway examples in that the central orthostats of the 
facade themselves formed the portal. The shape of the forecourt seems 
to have been approximately semicircular, the facade joining at right 
angles the peristalith, which, after a short distance, turned again at 
right angles along the more or less parallel sides of the cairn. The 
chambers are in all cases of the oblong or long-cist type. 

In Sutherland, the southern of the two long cairns in line with one 
another at Coille na Borgie,’ Strathnaver, shows a crescentic facade at 
each end. That at the north end, in the centre of which is the portal, ap- 
pears from the plan and sketch given to have been semicircular, and the 
portal would seem to have been a distinct structure. As is noted below 

‘ I am iiuU-l>ted for this refer-encc to Jfr -Stuart Pi^^fott, who tells me that he has exaiiiiiied 
the pottery from this tomb preserved in the Manx Mttseum and ascertained that it is of 
iieulithic type. 

- Roy. t’om. Hist. Mon. (Scot.*, Wiijlotin. Xo. 2l!l. 

’ Kirkrudhrirjht. No. 22S. 

' Ihid..So.mi. 

’■ Ibid., X'o. 2S7. 

’ Professor T. H. Bryce in the Bonk of Arran, vol. i. pp. li'l-l.V). 

■ Pror. .-for. Anf. Scot., vol. xviii.pp. 22S-33. and J. Anderson. Srofland In Par/an Thnc^ vol i 
pp. 2(10-3. ' ■ , . . 
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the internal structure of this tomb closely resembles Rudh’ an Dunain. 
There is a more or less round cairn at Achany' in eastern Sutherland 
which shows a continuous kerb round the periphery from Avhich 
branches a shalloAV crescentic setting of slabs of Avhich the axis 
coincides with the assumed position of the passage : the chamber is 
bipartite and oblong. It can also be inferred from Anderson’s account 
of his excavation of one of the long-horned cairns at Yarrows, Caith- 
ness, that this had a fa(;ade rising in height to the portal. This facade 
Avas constructed of dry walling, the method of building characteristic 
of the Caithness cairns generally.^ 

With the exception of Achanj’, Avhich shows marked signs of 
degeneracy. Rudh’ an Dunain is the first short cairn to be found Avith 
a crescentic facade, although of course crescentic forecourts exist in 
the short-horned cairns of Caithness, and these may originally haAe 
had fa<,*ades ascending in height to the portal. The facade forms an 
arc someAA'hat less than a semicii’cle and cur\ms smoothly into the peris- 
talith. This folloAvs almost inevitably from the round form of the 
caiim and perhaps represents a transition on the Avay to the slight 
insetting of the peristalith in the portal area shoAvn in round cairns 
such as Cairn T at Loughcrew, Co. Meath.’ A certain analogy exists 
Avith those long barroAA's of Avestern England and Wales ^ AA^hich show 
a sharp incui'A'ing of the enclosing wall to a true or false portal, but 
in these the forecourt is narrow and cuspidal and not in the shape of 
a crescent.' If, as Tuay Avell be, they repi-esent a deAelopment of the 
same idea it is quite a separate development. 

In its more perfect state of preserAation Rudh’ an Dunain shows 
better than any other chambered tomb in Britain the crescentic facade 
rising in height to a portal. It alone has its panels of masonry joining 
the orthostatic pillars, and it shoAvs more clearly than any other the 
relation of the fa<,-ade to the portal on the one hand and to the peri- 
stalith on the other. The close similarity Avith the crescentic facade of 
the Avestern Mediterranean will be noticed. It has been argued' that 
this form originated in southern Spain. Avhere examples are found at 
Los Millares, and thence spread to the Balearic Islands, AA'here the 
feature is shown in some of the navetas-. to Sardinia, Avhere magnifi- 


' Roy. Coin. Hist. Jlon. (Scot.), Suf?te)-la}irl, No. 447. 

' .4. Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Times, vol. i. p. 2 ; 4 S, and Proc. Sue. Ant. Scot., vol. vi. 
pp. 442-.71. 

" O. Cott'ey. Xeir Crange. p. Sti. 

' E.g. Hetty Pegler'.s Tump, Rodinarton, and Belas Knap, Gloncestersliire. and Capel Gannon, 
Denbi<rhslure. 

‘ West Tump, Gloucester.shire. .show.s a very shallow cre.scent. 

* By E. T. Leeds, Annals of Architology and Anthropology, vol. ix, pp. 2;)-4U. 
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cent facades rising to an impressive portal are seen in the Tombs 
of the Giants : and finally to Malta, where the so-called temples show 
massive crescentic fac^ades. Despite the distance betw'een Los Millares 
and Pembrokeshire, and the absence of geographically intermediate 
forms,' it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the British fa(,ade 
derives ultimately from that of southern Spain. The fact that the 
British sites are all on the west or north coasts and close to the sea 
renders such dissemination of the type by the Atlantic route plausible, 
and the fact that the Spanish examples belong to the Copper Age in- 
volves no anachronism considering the late arrival of copper in the 
north. 

It is only proper to point out that, unless we can derive Wind- 
mill Hill pottery from the pottery of the Portuguese dolmens, - 
these similarities of tomb form between Iberia and Scotland are not 
paralleled by any corresponding similarity in tomb furniture. In 
the light of the latest researches of Professor V. G. Childe'' this 
difficulty is one which may possibly have to be accepted as extending 
to the megaliths of north-west Europe as a whole. If Windmill 
Hill pottery represents a British development of a premegalith type 
common to western Europe, the megaliths are left without any 
distinctive pottery: although, as Professor Childe points out, there 
is an important connection as regards decoration between Beacharra 
pottery and certain types from niegalithic tombs in Brittany. On 
this view we are left to draw the uncomfortable inference that the 
megaliths are the tombs of raiding chiefs from the Atlantic coasts of 
the Continent, who, on settling in Britain, adopted alike the women 
and the pottery of the country. 

Othev Sfrnctiirdl Ff'ature.s. — In its general internal structure— vestibule, 
antechamber, and chamber ascending in height — Rudh’ an Dunain is in 
marked contrast to the narrow oblong chambers of Galloway, Arran, 
and Argyll. It resembles certain of these, however, in the absence of 
a passage and the presence of septal slabs. Except in its large, polygonal 
main chamber, it has little resemblance to the common Hebridean type 
of a single chamber with a long, low passage and little or no sign of 
antechamber. Its closest analogy is again with the Sutherland long 
cairn of Coille na Borgie mentioned above and with the neighbouring 

' It would be possilde to cite the iiief^alithic structures of Aiinaclochniullin and New bliss a.s 
Irisli foriiis, l)ut tlie accounts availalde (.summarised in W. (^. Ilorlase. 7'he Dolnu ns of Ireland^ 
leave some doubt liotli as to tlie plans and the purpose of these monuments. 

- As ai'Kued. for e.xainple, by E. T. Leeds in the Anfiqimriex Journtil. vol. vii. pp. Lid-m. 

■' V. (I. Childe. "The Continental Altinities of British Neolithic Pottery.'a paper which I have 
had the privileffe of .studying in advance of publication. It w ill be published in the A rchieological 
Joiirnnl. vol. lx.v.wiii. 
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long cairn of Skelpick.' Both these have three chambers increasing in 
size and apparentl}’ also in height, but they have also fairly long 
passages. (As has been pointed out above, it would be possible to 
regard the vestibule of Rudh’ an Dunain as a very short passage.) 
The method of construction at Rudh’ an Dunain, which I have compared 
to half timbering, is found at Skelpick, and apparently also in the main 
chamber at Coille na Borgie. This type, which appears to me to 
represent a distinct structural method, is elsewhere rare- — there is a 
Welsh example in the Capel Garmon tomb already mentioned— although 
of course dry walling was widely used to fill interstices in buildings 
whose stability depended upon their orthostats alone. The typical 
Caithness cairn is essentially a dry-walled building, with orthostats set 
transversely to give rigidity. Rudh' an Dunain therefore corresponds 
most closely in structure with these Sutherland long cairns, but the 
presence in it of septal slabs seems to be unique among Scottish cairns 
of the large, polygonal chamber type. The septal slab, however, appears 
in Ireland in a group of cairns on Carrowkeel Mountain, Co. Sligo, 
which contained food-vessels and had chambers of complicated, but 
principally cruciform, plan.^ 

The recess in the southern wall of the vestibule has a close parallel 
in the recess* just within the door checks of the passage of Maes Howe, 
Orkney, but does not appear to be found elsewhere in Britain. A vague 
analogy exists with the small recesses on each side of the passage just 
within the portal at Bryn Celli Ddu, though these Mr Hemp regards 
as the vestiges of an antechamber,® and with the square recesses open- 
ing off the passage in Stoney Littleton long barrow-. Somersetshire. 
Examples of small chambers or recesses off a passage can be given from 
chambered tombs in the western Mediterranean area, and the well- 
known tomb with crescentic fa(;ade at Los Millares has a round 
recess in the left-hand side of its short passage just w-ithin the portal. 
Nothing was found in the recess at Rudh’ an Dunain, and I am not aware 
of any evidence from other examples to indicate any ritual purpose. 
It is possible from their presence beliind the portal that they represent 
merely some feature in the nature of a guard chamber inherited from 

' Proc. Soc. Anf. !<cot., vol. vii. pp. 273-4, and J. Anderson. Scofhinrl in Pagan Tinies. vol. i. 
p. 26.3-4 with plan. 

- Mr W. J. Hemp has sugge.sted to me that this method of eonstruetion could be considered 
typical of those dolmens which now .show only separate orthostatic pillars if it could be assumed 
that the spaces between these were originally tilled by panels of masonry. 

“ Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., vol. xxix.. Section C, pp. 311-47. 

* Mr Stuart Piggott has very kindly .shown me a large-.scale plan and elevation of this from 
■■ Xoticc of Runic Inscription.s discovered in Receiit E.rca rat ions in the Orhnnj.s. made by Janies 
Farrer, M.P. Printed for private circulation, 1862." 

* Archfiologia. vol. Ixxx. p. 191. 
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domestic architecture. I have mentioned above (page 192) the possible 
inference from the position of a block of stone in the vestibule that 
this, with the vestibule-antechamber septum, formed a groove to sup- 
port some stone or timber door structure to the antechamber. Apart 
from this no evidence existed at Rudh’ an Dunain that the portal was 
blocked otherwise than by the stones of the cairn: a very large rounded 
stone was indeed found just within the portal, but this was not suffi- 
ciently much larger than other stones of the cairn to justify an in- 
ference that it had not fallen there from above. 

Attention must also be drawn to the prostrate slab in the forecourt 
which, being chocked level, may be assumed to have seiwed some ritual 
purpose. Since the close investigation of the forecourts of chambered 
tombs had hardly been attempted before Mr W. J. Hemp called attention 
to its importaTice by his study of Bryn Celli Ddu, it is not surprising 
that no analogies to this slab can be quoted. In the forecourt of that 
tomb, however, about 10 feet from the entrance, there was a structure ^ 
some 10 feet bj- 7 feet defined by two short parallel stone walls with 
a line of post-holes joining their inner ends, and it is to be noticed that 
this, like the prostrate slab at Rudh' an Dunain, was set slightly askew 
with the axis of the monument. If conjecture may be permitted where 
nothing is known, both these features represented arrangements for 
the use of the relatives of the dead who may be expected, on the analogy 
of primitive modern practice, to have watched the tomb for a prescribed 
period after the burial. 

The Burials . — The facts available for the consideration of the period 
and method of use of the tomb are: (1) the definite stratification of the 
burials in a lower black-earth stratum marked by neolithic pottery, and 
an upper brown-earth stratum marked by beaker pottery ; (2) that there 
were not less that two burials in the neolithic stratum and not less than 
four in the beaker stratum ; (3) that the only skull complete enough 
to allow of classification was broad-headed, and was from the beaker 
level; (I) that the beaker was of a typically British shape common in 
north-east Scotland icf. page 208): (5) that parts of the same neolithic 
bowl were found in the chamber and the antechamber on opposite 
sides of the septal slab; (6) that a deposit of unburnt bones was found 
beside and under the foot of one of the orthostats of the chamber in 
the neolithic level: (7) that fallen walling blocks lay on the floor of the 
forecourt l)elow the stones of the cairn in such a position as to make it 
virtually certain that their presence was not due to a modern clearing 
of the forecourt in rjuariwing the cairn for stones. 

‘ Archirolotiiit. vol. Ixxx. pp. !iU-6. An ox's c.-ircass was found in a pit in the centre of this 
‘■ti ncture, inn it wa-. not possililc to ascertain certainly that this was an ancient burial. 
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There is an almost complete absence of record of stratified deposits 
in other English and Scottish chambered tombs to compare with the 
stratified deposits in dwelling sites, such as the ditches at Windmill Hill, 
which showed Windmill Hill pottery under Peterborongh pottery under 
beakers. There is a fair amount of evidence of the prevailing dolicho- 
cephalic character of the neolithic inhabitants of Avestern Scotland. 
There is also a good deal of evidence that vessels deposited in megalithic 
tombs Avere normally deposited Avhole and not streAvn about as sherds.' 
With these premises the inferences suggested beloAV are draAA ii in respect 
of Rudh’ an Dunain; the degree of probability attaching to each must 
be judged from the facts listed in the preceding paragraph. 

The tomb appears to ha\'e been in use for successiAe burials' during 
a period long enough to account for the thickness of the neolithic and 
beaker strata. During that period “beaker folk" entered Skye from 
the mainland and became sufficiently absorbed into the natiA e population 
to allow of their being buried in a natiA'e tomb. Their arrival. hoAveAer, 
involved some change in burial customs, as eA'idenced by the difference 
betAveen the black earth of the neolithic and the broAvn earth of the 
beaker stratum, though exactly what this difference Avas is obscure. 
When later burials AA’ere made the vessels belonging to earlier burials 
Avere throAvn out from the chamber, and the forecourt area Avas cleared 
to its floor of cairn material — no doubt for the proper peiformance of 
the ritual of the dead. Finally, and subject to the remarks made 
below, a foundation deposit AA'as made at the foot of one of the 
orthostats when the chamber Avas erected. 

It is unfortunate that the skull fragments included in this deposit 
admit of no certain determination as to AA’hether they are human or 
animal. Even, hoAA’eAer, if the latter were the true A'ieAv. it Avould be 
difficult to interpret the deposit as one of food made in connection 
with a burial, because the skull fragments were placed up to 6 inches 
under the orthostatic pillar and the bones identified belong mainly 
to parts of a carcass Avhich are not edible. Despite the complete 
absence of record of foundation burials under chambered tombs,® the 
Ijrobability that such sacrifices AAmre made is not negligible ; since the 

' Compare, however, Tliurnam's .stateiiieiit that the slierds in the chamber of West Keimet 
long liarrow, AA'ilts, were deposited in .separate lieaps and did not represent complete ve.ssels 
iArchifolor/ia, vol. xxviii. p. 417). 

- Afr AA'. J. Hemp has stated the argument for .supposing that some ehamhered tombs were i\ot 
u.sed, or at least were not intended, for suece.s.sive hurial.s. in a recent paper in Arch. Ciiiiib. 
(necember 1931), p. 2.53. 

“ At Bryn Celli Ddu there was a deposit of a burnt, human ear-bone, an unbiirnt piece of hazel, 
and charcoal fragments in a slab-covered pit. three feet outside the we-st wall of the chamber and 
exactly at the centre of the monument. This was clearly in some sense a foundation deposit con- 
nected with the erection of the tombs. {Arc/urologiu, vol. Ixxx. p. 196.) 
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bases of the ortliostats are normally some feet below the floor of these 
tombs and have very rarely been reached by excavation the negative 
evidence proves nothing. The practice of burying a human being or 
an animal under, or actually clasping, the post of a house, or under 
a wall or foundation-stone, is spread all over the world and can be 
shown to be of great antiquit 3 '.' It still survives in modern Greece, 
where a cock, ram, or lamb is buried under the foundation-stone of a 
building ; in Transylvania, where human shadows are buried and the 
owner of the shadow is expected to die within forty days ; - and Mr 
Stuart Piggott tells me that in Hampshire in recent years a parson 
was held in talk bj' a mason while the latter, after ascertaining bj^ 
discreet inquiry- that the parson was a first-born son, built his shadow 
into the foundation of a churchjard wall. The foundation burial of 
two women beneath the wall of a hut at Skara Brae gives evidence 
of the practice in Scotland in late Bronze times.“ There were cremations 
in all but six of the thirtj-two holes so far excavated in the ‘’Aubrey” 
circle at Stonehenge,^ and it is highlj- probable— though it does not 
appear previouslv to have been suggested — that these represented 
sacrifices of human beings whose souls were intended to hold up the 
wooden pillars which these holes contained.' The same purpose maj' 
explain some of the burials at the foot of standing stones, whether 
isolated stones or members of stone circles, and particular attention 
ma\’ be called, since these belong to a chambered tomb, to the crema- 
tions at the foot of monoliths of the inmost circle surrounding Bryn 
Celli Ddu.' 

Pottery . — In our present knowledge of British neolithic potterj’ it is 
not possible to saj' more of the two neolithic bowls than that thej- 
are of Windmill Hill tvpe and that thej' do not show the decorative 
motives of those vessels classified b^' Professor Childe as the Beacharra 
group. The holes below the rim in the second vessel are not likely to 
be rivet holes and ma.v well have been bored for purposes of suspen- 
sion : being made after firing the\' are not likelj' to have been for 
decorative purposes as in some neolithic vessels from the south of 
England. Judged bv its shape, the beaker is of a late British type 
])articularl.v common in N.E. Scotland. Its decoration is apparently 
unicpie, the nearest parallel in .\bercromby being No. 290, probablj' 

‘ V. (I. Childe, Skttra Jh'ne, p, 142. 

- Sir .T. C. Fnizur. Thf (iolilen Bough, abridged eiiitioa, p. 191. 

‘ Dr .1. (t. Callander, on the other hand, argues that Skara Brae dates from the Kariy Iron 
Aire. Fror. >V>r. A /if. Sn/f.. vol. l.xv. ]>p. 

^ T.t.-Col. R. H. (hinningtoii. Wifft^hire .1 rchaologicof Mugaz'me, vol. xliv. p. :i:4S (.Tulv 1929). 

That this is an original belief from which foundation buriids arise is shown by Sir J. G. Frazer 
llip Belief in I ))i i/iorftiHf n <intl ffu Worship of the Beufl, vol. i. p. DH. 

ArcJurologIfP vol. Ixw. pp. 201-4. 
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from Ross and now in the Scottish National Museum. This shows the 
same arrangement as does the Rudh' an Dunain beaker of simple 
decoration in I'ectangular panels arranged in two horizontal bands and 
shows also the same edge decoration. Metopic decoration is. of course, 
fairly common on British beakers and derives from central Europe, 
being unknown on Spanish or Breton beakers. Edge decoration as on 
the Rudh' an Dunain beaker is rare in England outside Yorkshire,^ but 
it is not uncommon in Scotland and may be due to the influence of 
neolithic pottery. It may accordingly be inferred that the maker of 
this beaker reached Skye from the mainland.* 

Quartz . — The presence of white quartz near the surface of the 
mound over the forecourt fa^-ade shows that pebbles and blocks of 
this rock were spread over the mound and not merely distributed 
round the periphery. No quartz was found in the neolithic stratum 
within the tomb, and that found in the beaker stratum, though 
probably a funerary deposit, might possibly have fallen in with the 
material of the cairn. 

Pumice . — The finding of seven lumps of pumice in the beaker level 
in the chamber and antechamber, and in brown earth in the forecourt, 
raises a question Avhich does not seem previously to have been discussed. 
These lumps varied in greatest dimension from inch to 8 inches and 
showed no signs of use. Dr H. O'Neill Hencken has very kindly given 
me the following information: “About thirty years ago the late George 
Bonsor found a piece of pumice in a passage grave on St Mai’y’s Island 
in Scilly. With it were pieces of pot like those of the earliest Bronze 
Age in Cornwall and Brittany. Bonsor subsequently told me that he 
had also found pumice in some megaliths in southern Spain, and that 
he supposed the people used it instead of soap. I don’t know whether 
he ever published these finds." The Scilly find is in the British Museum 
and is a small rounded lump, pierced near one end. I have myself 
found a large piece in a chambered tomb in North Uist at which I 
have been working; this had a flat face and had presumably been 
used for rubbing down wood or skins. A number of references to the 
finding of pumice in sandhill sites will be found in Er.skine Beveridge's 
North Uist, but slag is also found in these sites, and in the absence of 

‘ ill- T. D. Kendrick kindly informs me that, of the be.ikers in the British ilnseuin. three, or 
possibly four, from Yorkshire have some ornament inside the lip, and one from tlie Tltames at 
Mortlake. 

- It has been argued by iXIiss JIargaret iMitcliell in A nfii/iii/i/ iMmxh 19;i2) that it is necessary 
to postulate sea borne invasion from tlie south-west to account for the ■ B beakers on tlie 
western Scottish seaboard as well as for the more northerly ‘ A and C ' grou|i in Lewis, L ist and 
Skye.' I agree with Mr J. (L D, Clark in the .same number of .Intiijiiify that the latter group, to 
which the Rudh' an Dunain beaker belongs, derive from the Englisli .V beaker by movement up 
the east coast of Britain. ^ 
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microscopic examination this appears not always to be distinguishable 
from pumice.^ 

I am indebted to Dr H. H. Thomas of the Geological Survey for the 
full investigation of the origin of this pumice which is published in 
Appendix II. It will be seen that the pumice is basaltic and probabl}^ of 
West Indian origin, carried to Hebridean shores by ocean currents ; it 
is definitely not of Mediterranean origin, and it is not necessary to 
suppose that it was brought by human agency. Present information 
does not allow of a conclusion as to whether it was designed for the 
practical use of the dead or for some magical purpose ; the North 
Uist example suggests the former and the Scilly example the latter, 
though the mere fact of being pierced for suspension is not conclusive 
against domestic use. The Rudh’ an Dunain finds, being unworked, 
are more suggestive of a magical use and, though those in the forecourt 
may have been thrown out of the chamber on the occasion of a later 
burial, it is more likely that they were not a funerary deposit. 

The most probable view seems to be that pieces of ijumice, like 
quartz pebbles and shells, served as receptacles for souls and therefore, 
at a later stage of development, as charms. The fact that pumice is 
full of holes may be significant as allowing the entry of a soul without 
the necessity of breaking the lump, as was frequently done with quartz 
pebbles. It may also be significant that pumice floats, having regard 
to the widespread desire to provide a boat for the dead to enable him 
to reach his ultimate resting-place. A modern Serbian ritual performed 
on the anniversary of death may throw some light on this. The wife 
or daughter of the dead man takes wet pebbles from a river, places 
them on the bank with food upon them and. when the soul is attracted 
to the stones by the food, makes circles round them to enclose it in 
the stones. These are then placed on small phanks with lighted candles 
and sent floating down the stream. The purpose is clearly to facilitate 
the soul's departure by water to its last home. 

I desire, in conclusion, to acknowledge with gratitude my indebtedness 
to Macleod of ilacleod for permission to excavate the cairn and to 
the Council of the Society of Antitpiaries of Scotland for approaching 
him to that end; to Mr Ma<*rae, the tenant of Glen Brittle, for his 
interest in the work and the loan of tools ; to Miss M. L. Tildesley of 
the Royal College of Surgeons' Museum for the report on the bones ; 
to Dr J. Wilfrid Jackson of Manchester University fora supplementary 
report on some of the bones; to Dr H. L. Riley of the Imperial College 


' Dr J. G. Callander rites a iiiuiil)er of finds of puinioe from e.irth-house sites of the Early Iron 
At^e, and from hrorhs in ttie Hebrides .ind Orkney, and one from an inhabited site in tlie Firth of 
p’orth. He suggests use for ral>hingdown bone.--P/w. Soc. Anf. Scat., vol. Ixv. p. 
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of Science and Technology for a chemical report on certain bones ; to 
Dr H. H. Thomas of the Geological Survey for the report on the 
pumice; to Dr H. O’Neill Hencken of Harvard for information about 
other finds of pumice in megalithic tombs ; to Mr Stuart Piggott for 
drawings of the neolithic bowls and for other assistance; to Mr W. L. 
Coats of Glasgow for two photographs of the chamber, one of which is 
here reproduced; and finally to Professor V. G. Childe and Mr W. J. 
Hemp for their very valuable assistance on many points arising in the 
preparation of this paper. 

Sir Reginald Macleod of Macleod has approved of the pottery being 
preserved in the National Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh. 


APPENDIX I. 

REPORT ON BONE FRAGMENTS. By M. L. Tiloesley. Curator of Human 
Osteological Section, Royal College of Surgeons’ Museum. 

Neoi-ithic Level. 

Site B.S . — Four fragments comprising left half of mandible; no teeth 
lost pre-mortem, all three molars up and all worn. Middle-aged indi- 
vidual, probably male. 

Site B.ll . — The bone fragments include a fragment of the upper 
end of the cannon bone of a young ruminant, probably a calf. Frag- 
ment of scapula of a young animal — could be a calf, but fragment too 
imperfect to determine. Head of humerus of bird, probably a water- 
fowl. Skull fragments which cannot be identified, but probably not 
human. 

Site Burnt fragment of the lower end of a cannon bone of sheep 
or goat. 

Beaker Level. 

Site /?. Fragments of the skeleton of a young man, including 
parts of skull, thigh bone, upper arm bone, rib. 

Site R.i.— Fragments of human long bones onlj. the identifiable 
fragments being from the legs. 

Bones from Sites 1 and 2 may belong to the same individual. 

Site Parts of human leg bones. Also heel bone and fragment 

of pelvis. Tibia platycnemic ; individual adult, probably male. 

Site R.i-i.— Fragments of skull and one fragment each of humerus 
and radius. The skull was that of a broad-headed individual, aged 
c. 30-35, probably male. 
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Site B.5 . — Parts of thigh bone and upper arm bone and many small 
unidentifiable fragments. Femur platymeric. 

Bones from sites B. 12, B. 12, and B. 5 may all belong to one individual. 

Site B.d . — Skull fragments of young adult individual, together with 
the enamel crown of four upper molars, viz. 1st, 2nd, and 3rd molar 
on right, and 3rd molar on left. 

Site B. 'f.. — Twenty-one teeth— including all twelve molars — of a young 
adult aged c. 18-20. Only the enamel crowns remain in many cases, 
hut a root of one 3rd molar remains apparently intact, and still some- 
what open, showing that this tooth was not comidetely up. 

Site BB.l . — Some fragments of very much decayed bone with chalky 
deposit’ on outside. 


APPENDIX II. 

REPORT ON PUMICE. By Hkrbekt H. Thomas, Sc.D.. F.R.S., 
Petrograplier to the Geological Survey. 

I have examined the sections and specimens of your material from 
Skye and find that it is definitely a pumice of basaltic character, and 
all of the same type. 

It consists of a brownish glass with abundant vesicular cavities. The 
glass contains microlites of greenish augite and felspar, and there are 
occasional small rounded phenocrysts of basic placioclase. These facts, 
and the general character of the glass (Iom- refi-active index) indicate 
without question that it is not an artificial slag but a basic volcanic 
product. As such, its ])reseuce is of great interest as it seems to indicate 
a volcanic eruption of considerable magnitude at or about the period of 
the site. 

As to the source, it is probable that volcanoes were erupting basic 
material in the Mediterranean. Iceland, and the West Indies, but the 
character of the pumice is ([uite different from that of the Mediterranean 
volcanoes of Stromboli, Yesuvius. and Etna. Of the other seaboard 
sources Iceland is the less likely, because a southerly drift from 

‘ Dr H. L. Hile.v. A.K.C..S.. D.I.C.. D.Sc.. [.ectiirer in C'lieinisti y. Iinpcrial College of Science 
ami Tei linolojry. reports as follows on this ctialky ileposit: 

"Tile white deposit on the hones from Skye contains alumina and phosphoric acid tof^ether 
with small quantitie.s of ferric oxide, silica, water-solnhle sulphate, chloride, and oiKanic matter. 
It iS jirohably a basic aluminium iihosphate which has been formed by the slow interaction of the 
calcium phosphate of the hone with aluminium silicate present in the soil in w hich the bones weie 
buried. This latter could be present either as clay or a.s kaolini.sed felspar from the ftranite. 
Fossilised bones have been reported to contain ferric phosphate, w hich had iirohahly beeirformed" 
in a similar manner." 
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Icelandic waters is contx’ary to the known direction of currents, 
whereas a drift from the West Indies would be in accordance with 
what we know takes place. I thei-efore incline to the view that the 
pumice is of West Indian origin, and that your site may be con- 
temporaneous with some great ijaroxysmal eruption in that region, 
dui’ing which much pumiceous material was ejected into the sea and 
carried eastwards by the prevailing winds and currents. 


Monday, Wth March 1932. 

The Hox. Loud S'F V’'IGEANS in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows:— 

Robert Bl.vckwood, J.P., 9 Oxford Street. Dundee. 

CEcrL Jer.my'n Brow.v, M.A., Bueeleueh House. Melrose. 

Wii.LiAM M. Crooks, J.P.. Ardmere, Monifieth. Angus. 

Robert Dunca.n, M.A.. 29t Strathniartine Road. Dundee. 

Robert James L.^tRo, J.P., "The Hollies.” 63 Clepington Road. Marylield, 
Dundee. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Jame.s R. Durham and Patrick M. Thomson. 

Fragments of hand-made Pottery, a piece of Pumice, and six frag- 
ments of rude Stone Implements, found by the donors in a "burnt 
mound" at Weisdale Voe, near Heglibister, Tingwall, Shetland. 

(2) By James S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Scraper of white Quartz; rim fragment of a Vessel of Pottery, show- 
ing part of a lozenge design, and a Disc of Bone, found by the donor on 
Quendale Sands, Dunrossness, Shetland. 

(3) By Sir George Macdonai.d, K.C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt., 

F.S.A.Scot. 

Cast of a triangular Bronze Relief of Jupiter Dolichenus and other 
subjects from Heddernheim, Gei-many. now in the Museum at Wiesbaden. 
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(4) Bv Wii.LiAM Crooks, J.P., Ardmere, Durham Street, Monifieth. 
Communion Tokens of Ayr, Cumnock, and Lesmahagow. 

(5) By Sir Rec4IXald Macleod of Macleod, K.C.B., F.S.A.Scot. 
Fragments of a round-based neolithic Urn of black ware : fragments 

of a neolithic Urn of brownish ware; a Beaker of light brown ware, 
and two Scrapers of grey Flint, found by W. Lindsay Scott in a cham- 
bered cairn at Rudh’ an Dunain, Skye. (See previous paper by W. 
Lindsay Scott, F.S.A.Scot.) 

(6) By A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A.Scot. 

Two rudely chipped blocks of white Flint, from Cissbury, Sussex. 

(7) By J. Hew AT Craw, F.S.A.Scot. 

Framed full-sized Photograph of the Boar sculptured on rock in the 
fort of Dunadd, Argyll. 

(8) By J. Bolam Johnson, C.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

Old Golf Club. 

(9) By Walter De.\rds. 3 Sylvan Place, Edinburgh. 

Three old Golf Clubs, from the Old Golf Tavern, Bruntsfield Links, 
Edinburgh. 

(10) By Lt.-Col. T. L. Brown, 60 Inverleith Place, Edinburgh. 

Four old Golf Clubs. 

(11) By T. D. Bath(4ATE, Gersa Schoolhouse, Watten. Caithness. 
Bit of Peat containing Lint or Flax Seeds, from Lynegar, Watten, 

Caithness. 

Five Flint Scrapers, end Scraper of Flint, and Saw of red Flint, found 
in the neighbourhood of Gersa Schoolhouse, Watten, Caithness. 

Large Bone Needle, found at St Mary s Crosskirk, Forss. Caithness, 
in 1914. 

Sickle-shaped object of Bone, found in 1922 in a field at Gersa School, 
Watten. Caithness. 

(12) By WiLLiA.M Brown. Mid Yell, Shetland. 

Small rounded and pointed object of polished Serpentine, imperfect 
at both ends, from a kitchen-midden at Yell, Shetland. 
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(13) By JoHX A. Fairi.ie, Lauristoii Castle. 

Circular wooden Box with domed lid covered with tooled and 
gilded morocco leather. On the base are the initials I.B.R. and the 
date 1626. 

(14) By Lieut. -Commander G. E. P. How. F.S.A.Scot. 

Rat-tailed Silver Teaspoon, maker’s mark D M (David Mitchell), 
Edinburgh, circa 1720. 

Silver Teaspoon, maker's mark J il (John Main). Edinburgh, and 
date letter C, 1732. 

Silver Teaspoon with handle of fiddle pattern, maker's mark L O W 
(Robert Lowe), Edinburgh, circa 1745. 

(15) By The Right Hon. ATsCOUNT Trapr.\ix. 

Penannular Brooch of Silver with circular terminals, of oval form, 
the ring and terminals being of plano-convex section (fig. 1). On the side 
opposite the break in the ring is a flat curved plate wider than the ring. 



Fiji'. F Silver Brooch Trnpruin Law. East Lothian. 

and at one end is a flat, lozenge-shaped plate on which the point of the 
pin rested: the free hinge of the pin .shows three encircling mouldings. 
The brooch, exclusive of the pin-plate, measures 2^ inches in length 
and li inch in breadth, the ring being \ inch in breadth and .;W inch 
in thickness. 

Bronze Capsule or Shaft-butt, measviring 1] inch in length and 
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IJJ inch ill 
jectioii ill 
remains of 


diameter (fig. 2). 
the centre. The 
a rivet hole on 




• - * * 





Fig. 2. Bronze Capsule or Shaft-lattt 
from Trapraiii Law. (j) 


The end is cupped ^vith a conical pro- 
socket is imperfect, but shows the 
one side. 

Part of a Shale Armlet of D-shaped 
section which has measured 3yV inches 
in external diameter, the ring being 1^ 
inch in breadth and inch in thick- 
ness. 

Small Ring Brooch of thin Bronze 
Wire, with the remains of its pin, 
measuring 1 inch in external dia- 
meter. 

All found near the Quarry on Traprain 
Law, East Lothian. 

It was announced that the following 
objects had been purchased for the 
Museum : — 


Fragment of the rim of a large hand-made Vessel of brown Pottery, 
from Mailand, Uyeasound, Shetland. 

Playing-man of Cetacean Bone (fig. 3), of conical shape and sur- 
mounted by an acorn-like terminal. On the under 
side is a hole drilled 1, inch deep. It measures 
1| inch in height and 4 inch in diameter near the 
base: and a Bone A’eedle, 3 inches long. Found 
in a kitchen-midden. Sandwich Baj". Shetland. 

Two Stone Whorls, the first with a raised 
moulding round the periphery, both 1,'.. inch in 
diameter, from Colvadale, Fnst, Shetland. 

Token Mould of Lead, of Horndean Associate Fij,. n. PUivin- iiian of Ceta- 
(’ongregation. 1<S()7. cean Bone from Samiwick 

Bay, Shetland. 



The folhjwing Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors: — 


(1) By Sir UK()i{f;K .M.\ci)oy.\i,i», K.t’.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt., 
F.S. .A .Scot. 

Xumismatic Notes and Alonographs. A"o. at). — Notes on the Ancient 
Coinage of IlispaTiia Citerior. By Gecn-ge F. Hill. New York 
1!»31. 
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(2) By Harriet, Lady Fixdlay, D.B.E., West Orange, Grange Loan, 

Edinburgh. 

The Religious and Loyal Protestation of John Gauden, Dr. in Divinity, 
against the present Declared Purposes and Proceedings of the Army 
and others about the Trying and Destroying our Soveraign Lord the 
King. London. 16-18. 

Articles of Peace, Entercourse and Commerce concluded in the names 
of the most high and mighty Kings, Charles, by the grace of God King 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland. Defender of the Faith, &c., and 
Philip the fourth King of Spaine, &c. London. 1630. 

Transcendent and Multiplied Rebellion and Treason discovered by 
the Lawes of the Land. Anno. 1645. 

The King's most Gracious Messages for Peace and a Personal Treaty. 
Printed in the year 1648. 

(3) By John Moavat, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

The Place-Names of Canisbay, Caithness, Avith map. Coventry, 1931. 

(4) By The Ixcorporation of Bakers of Geasgoav. 

The Incorporation of Bakers of GlasgoAv. Glasgow, 1931. (Ne\A' Edition.) 

(5) By O. M. Dalton, M.A., F.B.A., Hon. F.S.A.Scot. 

Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Romanischen Zeit. XI.-XIII. Jahr- 
hundert. Berlin, 1926. 

(6) By J. H. Stea’enson, M.B.E.. K.C., F.S.A.Scot.. Marchmont Herald, 

the Author. 

The Bannatyne or Bute Mazer and its CarAed Bone CoA'er. 

(7) By J. Storer Clouston, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Tammaskirk in Rendall. KirkAA'all, 1931. 

(8) By The Unia ersity of Penn.syla'ania. 

Henry Charles Lea : A Biography. By Edward Sculley Bradley. 
Philadelphia, 1931. 

(9) By Richard Quick, F.S.A.Scot,, the Compiler. 

The Life and Works of EdAvin Long, R.A. Bournemouth. 

(10) By W. Douglas Siiiusox, M.A., D.Litt.. F.S.A.Scot.. the Author. 

Three Banffshire Castles. From 77a?i.s«cb'oa.s of the Banffshire Field 
Club, 19.31. 

Lochindorb Castle. Elgin, n.d. 
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(11) By E. S. Reid Tait, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

John Bruoe of Syrubister's Map of Shetland. From The Scottish 
Geoyraphical Muyazine. vol. xlv., May 1929. 

Timothy Font's Map of Shetland. From The Scottish Geoyraphical 
Mayazinc, vol. xlvi.. July 1930. 

(12) B3- Sir Ciiaiu.es Oman. 

The First Forth Bridge, a.d. 209. From The Xninisinatic Chronicle. 
Fifth Series, 1931. 

(13) Bj' Ci.ARANA'E F. Leighton, Red Gate, Bexhill-on-Sea, the 

Author. 

Memorials of the Leightons of Ulishaven (L'san), Angus, and other 
Scottish Families of the Name. a.d. 1260-1931. Privatelj’ printed. 

(14) B 3 ' John T. Thorp, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Precept of Clare Constat, hj' George Halj'brontoun of Egleiscarnoch 
for infefting Archibald Lawsoun as heir of Archibald Lawsoun in 
Overgogar in a quarter of the lands of Overgogar. At Edinburgh, 
26th November 1613. 

Instrument of Sasine in favour of Robert Hendersone, brother german 
of John Hendersone of Brigneis, and Marion Langlands, his spouse, of 
a tenement of land in Borrowstones : on precept in charter by the said 
John Hendersone. Sasine given on 25th December 1656. 

Instrument of Sasine in favour of Robert Puntoun of subjects in the 
burgh of Queensferrie. Sasine given on 22nd Maj- 1676. 

Instrument of Sasine in favour of Robert Lawson, portioner of 
Overgogar. of a (piarter of the lands of Overgogar: on precept in charter 
bj’ Charles Maitland of Hattoun. Sasine given on 26th Julj’ 1687. 

The following purchases of Books for the Libraiy were intimated : — 

Storia dell' .Vrte Italiana. IX. La Pittura del Cinquecento. Parte T. 
A. A^enturi. Alilano. 1932. 

Acta Arclaeologica. AT)1. ii. Fasc. 3. Copenhagen, 1931. 

Tara : a Pagan .Sanctuaiw of Ancient Ireland. Bv R. A. S. Alacalister. 
Litt.I).. LL.I).. F.S.A. London, 1931. 

A Histor\" of Cambuslang, a Clj desdale Parish. Bj- James Alexander 
Wilson. tl.B.E.. M.D. Glasgow. 1929. 


The following Communications were read : — 
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I. 

NOTES ON THE ROMAN FORTS AT OLD KILPATRICK AND CROY 
HILL. AND ON A RELIEF OF JUPITER DOLICHENUS. By Sir 
GEORGE MACDONALD. K.C.B., F.B.A.. LL.D.. D.Litt.. F.S.A.Scot. 

In the winter of 1930-Jl, while preparing a new edition of The Roman 
Wall in Scotland, I was impressed with the desirability of doing a little 
more spade-work wnth a view to clearing up some points of special 
difficulty. Accordingly I applied for and obtained the permission of 
the Carnegie Trustees to utilise for the jjurpose the unspent balance 
of a Research Grant which they had been good enough to allocate to 
me some years ago for a similar object. The immediate problems seemed 
simple enough. As usually happens, however, thej^ brought others in 
their train, involving an outlay that exhausted the monej' available 
before the end was in sight. When the position was explained to the 
Council of the Society, they at once agreed to give substantial assist- 
ance from the Exca%'ation Fund. A small additional contribution from 
private sources enabled the enterprise to be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. While a good deal was added to our knowledge of the Wall 
itself as well as of the Military Way, at various places where their 
exact course had previously been obscure, it Avas from the forts at Old 
Kilpatrick and Croy Hill that the most interesting information came. 
On both sites the investigations were much more fruitful than I had 
anticipated, and the results obtained appear to merit detailed description. 
At the same time it should be understood that the use of the term 
‘Notes’ in the title of this ]>aper is deliberate. In neither case is any- 
thing in the nature of an exhaustive ‘Report" to be looked for. Rather, 
the Note on Old Kilpatrick should be regarded as a postscript to the 
published account of the work done there in 1 923-24, ‘ while that on 
Croy Hill may perhaps pave the way for a more thorough-going explora- 
tion at some future date. 

For leave to open up the ground at Old Kilpatrick I haA e to thank 
Major Baird of Lennoxlove, the proprietor, as well as Mr Alexander 
Mitchell, the grazing tenant, Avhose patience and good nature seemed 
inexhaustible. At Croy Hill the amplest facilities AA ere courteously and 
readily extended to me by Carron Company through their Secretary, 
Mr C. M. Brown, W.S. Mr A. O. Curie, C.V.O., took an active part in 
the task of supervision and measurement at both forts, and so in a less 
‘ S. N. Jliller, TIte Eoincin Farfut Old ivi7pf»?/-iVA-(Gl:i.sgo\v. lit'iSi, cited l)elow as Old Kilpafrick. 
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degree did Mr S. X. Miller at Old Kilpatrick, and Mr D. P. Maelagan and 
Mr G. P. H. Watson at Croy Hill. Bnt my chief debt under this head is 
to oar Corresponding Member, Mr Samuel Smith, whose constant co- 
operation was invaluable. Much of the success achieved was due to his 
sound judgement, his expert knowledge of soils, and above all, perhaps, 
his determination to rest satisfied with nothing that fell .short of 
absolute proof. Practically the whole of the survey work was canned 
out as a labour of love b^’ luy old friend and helper Mr John Mathieson, 
F.R.S.E., whose name is a sufficient guarantee of its accuracy. In 
Pl.vte IX. his observations have been combined with those embodied in 
the illustrations to 0/d KilpatricJ,-. much of the area being no longer 
accessible. The other drawings used to illustrate the present paper have 
been made from Mr Mathieson’s plans by the skilful hand of Mr C. S. T. 
Calder, Assistant Architect to the Ancient Monuments Commission, 
who also surveyed the curious building .shown in fig. 12. 

During the first stage of the operations at Croy Hill I had the benefit 
of the experience of Mr John Campbell, who had acted as the Society’s 
foreman at Mumrills. When he was called elsewhere by seasonal en- 
gagements. the whole responsibility devolved upon his lieutenant, Mr 
Alexander Mann, who rose to the occasion splendidly, toiling for .several 
months on end at Croy Hill and Did Kilpatrick, for the most part 
single-handed, and displaying an intelligent enthu.siasm and a power of 
initiative for which no praise could well be too high. 

I. Old KinPATKifK. 

A. Tlu> Hf‘l(tfi())i of the Fort to the Antonine Wall. 

When the exact position of the fort was discovered in 1913. it was 
assumed that its western defences^ had been linked up with the Wall 
in the usual fashion, and in preparing the illustrative map it was taken 
for granted that the great Rampart, with its acs'ompanying Ditch, had 
traversed the whole breadth of the field that lay between the London 
and North-Eastern Railway and the Dumbarton Road.- It was there- 
fore as disconcerting as it was surprising to learn from the Report of 
the excavations of 192.'!-24 that '•there was a gap between the Ditch of 
the .\ntonine Wall and the ditches of the fort." and that this had been 
‘•proved by a trench outside the north-west corner which showed 
unbroken ground."-^ What h;ipj)ened to the Wall itself was stated to 

‘ Thf siiU-', of tlie fort wi re not -.ti'ictly orient, itt-il to the tour points of the coinpus.s, the front 
actually facing a yood deal north of west. Hut the contention adui>te(l hy Mr Miller in OlrJ 
Kilji/ifrick (p. 2. footnotei is convenient, and I propose to follow it tliroughout. 

- Prarffli Ill/s, vol. .vli.x. flPU-l.ti, I’l a 1 K I. 

^ Olfl KIJ p‘fh‘‘ch\ p. H. 
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Unfortunately there was no discussion of the fundamental question 
as to whether the Clyde was navigable at Old Kilpatrick in Roman days. 
Moreover, despite the ingenuity with which it was developed, the theory 
had implications which seemed open to serious objections, and knowing 
something of the difficulties that had beset the excavators I could not 
help wondering whether the facts had been correctly ascertained. A 
desire to satisfy myself on this head was the main motive that prompted 
me to return to the site in 1931. As will be seen from what follows, my 
doubts proved to be fully justified. But it is onlj' fair to Mr Miller to add 
that the success which attended the renewed investigations was in large 
measure due to the comi)aratively favourable conditions under which 
they were cai’ried out. Within the decisive area he had been restricted 
to the digging of “a few trenches,"* whereas I was allowed a much freer 
hand. Had it been otherwise, he and I could hardly have reached such 
widely different conclusions. In the circumstances there is nothing to 
be gained by a detailed criticism of his arguments. It will be at once 
clearer and more convenient to treat the whole matter de novo on the 
basis of my own results. 

A day oi- two's work sufficed to prove that there had been no gap 
and no enclosure. The Antonine Ditch and the Antonine Rampart were 
traced right across the field from the railway to the road. The former 
had, however, shrunk very appreciably in breadth, measuring from lip 
to lip 25 feet at most, as compared with the normal 40 feet, a change the 
possible significance of which will be apparent later. The Rampai’t, on 
the other hand, seemed to have been of the usual width, and as the stone 
foundation had been preserved intact for a consecutive stretch of 85 feet 
there was no difficulty in determining its direction. In a word, the 
evidence that both Ditch and Rampart hq,d made contact with the 
<lefence.s of the fort was overwhelming, and it was equally plain that 
in doing so they must have cut right across the line of the supposed 
enclosure.- Thus far all had been plain sailing. To discover the precise 
manner in which the junction had been effected was a more trouble- 
some task, requiring the turning over of much soil and a great deal of 
close observation. That there had been .something abnormal about it 
was obvious fioni ^Ir Miller's plan (tig. 1), which .showed that the 
adjacent corner of the fort i-ampart had been rounded, not squai’e as it 
usuall}^ is in the circumstance.s. It became still more obvious when the 
spade revealed a ditch of very peculiar shape running along a line 
where we had confidently expected to find solid ground. 

“ Old Kil ride, p. vi. 

From uiiat -Mr Miller me it seems clear tliat the failure to find them in 1921 was due 
to the exploratory trench not havin>^ l>een carried far enough east. 
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As ill-luck would have it, the very area where we would have 
most wished to dig was effectually sealed b}' the modern thorotxghfare 
known as the Dumbarton Road. The position in this respect was bad 
enough in 1923-24, and since then it had been aggravated by the 
addition of 10 feet to the width of the highway on the south. Had 



the north side been preferred for the extension, our quest would have 
been hopeless. The accompanying sketch (fig. 2), which is based upon 
Mr Mathieson's plan, sets out the data which we were able to make 
available for a solution of the problem, and at the same time indicates 
how narrow an escape from oblivion the clue to the labyrinth had 
when the highway was originally constructed. So far as the ground 
beneath the road is concerned, the sketch is necessarily conjectural. 
Subject to that caveat, it maj’ be taken as representing the ditches 
that were actually dug by the Romans. It must not, however, be 
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supiiosed that these all belong to one and the same scheme or that 
all of them were open simultaneously. As a matter of fact it can be 
shown that two of those which are marked by broken lines (.c and y) 
were abandoned while still in course of construction, and that the 
various portions which are stippled (including the whole of y) had 
been filled in before the Antonine Rampart was built. 

I will begin with y. Issuing from the end of the rather deeper and 
much broader .c, which projected a few feet beyond the hedge bound- 
ing the road on the north, it had been carried at least as far as the 
railway embankment and doubtless somewhat farther. It had an 
average width of 7 feet and an average depth of o feet. It was not, 
however, homogeneous. While it became V-shaped as it approached 
the railway, its sides were vertical for the greater part of the distance. 
But vertical sides would have no stability and could not possibly have 
been designed for permanence. The inference that it had been left 
unfinished was irresistible. The proof of deliberate filling-in in Roman 
times was no less convincing. It will be seen from fig. 2 that, for the 
last 4(1 yards of its course, its line lay wholly or partially beneath that 
of the Antonine Rampart. Wherever the two coincided, the clean 
sand, which generally formed the contents of the ditch, had been 
stiffened by a liberal admixture of boulders, obviously inserted to 
support the stone foundation which was to be laid above. 

From y we can argue to .c. with which it was oi’ganically connected. 
The two, indeed, can best be regarded as designed to form a single 
whole, which 1 will call ■< +//. Taken together, they furnish an instructive 
example of a large ditch in process of being excavated. The moihis 
opevandi was simple and i)ractical. Apparently the line that had been 
pegged out was divided into a series of lengths and the workmen into 
gangs. The leading gang cut a V-shaped ditch — in this case 7 feet 
wide and .7 feet deep -in the first length, and then moved on to deal 
similarly with the next. They were succeeded by a second gang, who 
made the sides vertical and the bottom Rat. thus providing standing- 
room for a third, who carried matters a stage further and who would 
be followed by as many (if any) more as might be rerjuired to secure 
the width and depth that were ultimately aimed at. It is hardly 
necessary to i)oint out that even the Rrst gang would begin by cutting 
a vertically-sided trench which they would widen and deepen into the 
V-shaped ditch on which the gang who came after them were to operate.' 
But it is importaJit to note that the V-shaped .section of y was at the 
side of the Held which was farthest away from the river, and that there 

‘ III nl] pnibability they would leave a Hat strip at the bottom both for their own convenience 
ainl for the convenience of their successors. 
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was therefore no room for doubt as to the direction in which work was 
proceeding at the moment of abandonment. The diggers had started 
from the fort. 

When y was brought to a standstill, it was obviously to A, or rather 
to the prolongation of it which merged into the Antonine Ditch, that 
the energies of the workmen were transferred. As the stippled portion 
of r lies clear of the line of the Antonine Rampart, there was no direct 
evidence of its having been deliberately tilled in. Nevertheless it is 
impossible to believe that its blunt and irregularly-shaped end would 
have been left hanging, as it were, in the air. Moreover, if the full 
breadth of .r and the prolongation of A had remained open, the presence 
of such an extensive hollow in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
rampart might well have proved an embarrassment rather than an aid 
to the defenders. It is thus more than likely that, when the plan for 
■i‘ + y was given up, .c received the same treatment as was accorded to 
y, the only part of it to be spared being that which could be turned 
to profitable account in the prolongation of A. 

The remaining ditches that go to form the complex included in 
fig. 2 can be dealt with more briefly. The outermost of the four on 
the north (G) is clearly later than its companions, the cutting of which 
must have preceded the building of the Antonine Rampart. Personally 
I believe it to be much latex*, and I further believe (for reasons that 
will be explained in the sequel) that B and C on the west front were 
contemporary with it. I thei*efore propose to leave these three out of 
the pictui’e in the meantime. A glance at fig. 2 will reveal the stoiy 
of the others. D, E, and F had all been completed, and their eastern 
and central parts continued to fill a place in the defensive system of 
the fort until the close of the occupation. Their westei-n ends, however, 
had been deliberately filled in, exactly in the same manner and 
apparently at the same time as y had been. That this was what had 
happened was conclusively dernonsti-ated by our examination of F, the 
only one of them which was still accessible. Altlioxigh the Antonine 
Rampart itself had vanished, the clean sand with which the hollow 
was packed had been stiffened with large boulders just where the 
ti*ack of the stone foundation must have ci’ossed it. 

Precisely how far east the filling of these ditches had extended it 
is impossible to say with certainty. Woi-king in the dai*k, as we wei*e, 
we did not look for any dividing line, and, even if we had lealised the 
desii-ability of doing so, it is extremely improbable that we should 
have found it. as the earth had been already turneil over during the 
opex-ations of 1924. Accordingly it is to be understood that the eastern 
limit of the stipplixig in D, E, and F is coixjectural. But the xnaxgin 

VOL. LXVI. J5 
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of possible error is negligible, for we may safely take G as an index 
and assume that, when it was dug, its length was determined by the 
already reduced length of the three ditches which lay between it and 
the rampart of the fort. Xo similar reservation is necessary with 
regard to the western limit of the stippled area, since the original 
termination of F was quite delinitelj' located bj- the spade. Reference 
to fig. 2 will, however, show that this opens the waj' to a very 
important deduction. 

It will he observed that F. which was completed, encroaches upon 
ground which would have been absorbed by .c+y. if the latter had 
ever been finished. This can only mean that it was dug before x+y 
was contemplated. It is inconceivable that it should have been dug 
after •< +;/ was abandoned, seeing that its western end and y were 
both filled in at the same time and for the same reason — because they 
barred the i)assage of the Antonine Rampart. This again implies 
that F and y belong to two different schemes, that of which F formed 
part being the earlier; and, further, that these two schemes were 
ultimately superseded by a third, which is represented by the Antonine 
Rampart and Ditch. At first sight we seem to be confronted by a 
confused and confusing medley; but. if a firm hold be kept of the 
key which our analysis of the evidence has forged, it will be found 
that the puzzle will practically solve itself, and that the I’esult will be 
to throw some new and une.xpected light on the story of the Wall. 
The point to be stressed is that the ditches which appear in fig. 2 
fall into four distinct groups, each of Avhich is associated with a different 
scheme. I have alreatly indicated that the latest group, consisting of 
B. C. and G. can more ap[)ropriateIy be discussed at a subsequent stage. 
The others I will deal with now. 

To imderstand the sequence of events, we must remember that, 
while the great barrier with its supporting caatella constituted a single 
whole, the unity which it embodied was a unity of conception rather 
than a unit}' of execution. The forts Avere in all probability erected 
by tiie auxiliary regiments, each by the body of men Avhich Avas 
aftei’AA'ards to be stationed in it as a garrison. The Antonine Rampart, 
on the other hand, as Ave knoAV from the inscriptions, and presumably 
also the Antonine Ditch and the Military Way, AA'ere constructed by 
detachments draAvn from the legions. X'or is it irreleA'ant to add 
that in carrying out their task tin* legionaries appear to have adAanced 
from the Forth to the Clyde, not from the Clytle to the Forth. This 
view as to the direction Avhich they folloAA’ed Avas originally an inference 
based on the epigraphic record;^ but it Avill. I think, be found to be 
‘ Set* of Royn<tii Studies, xi. }>p. 1 tf. 
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abundantly confirmed by the structural evidence which Old Kilpatrick 
has provided. In any event, the two sets of workmen would he bound 
to come into contact with one another at the forts, of which there 
were nineteen, and there must have been some sort of regulation 
governing the liaison that was to be maintained between them there. 
Apparently, howev'er, it did not go beyond a general instruction to 
the effect that, to such an extent as might be possible, the Antonine 
Rampart and the Antonine Ditch were to be utilised as the defences 
of the main front of the castella. So far as our information goes, the 
only fort at which this rule was disregarded was Bar Hill. 

It would be easy enough to give effect to the idea where the stone 
foundation of the Rampart was laid, and the Ditch dug, before the 
defences of the fort were completed, as there is good reason to believe 
was the case at Rough Castle and Croy Hill. On the other hand, 
difficulties would be almost bound to arise where the fort-builders had 
finished the ‘ lay-out ' before the legionaries ai*rived upon the scene. That, 
I feel sure, must be the explanation of two anomalies which cannot 
fail to strike anyone who studies the plan of Balmuildy (fig. 3) — the 
abnormal narrowness of the Ditch where it passes in front of the fort, 
and the curious wing-like ends that project from the northern corners 
of the Rampart. This section of the Ditch was quite clearly the work 
of the fort-builders, for its breadth corresponds to the breadth of the 
other ditches which they dug. As for the Rampart, the fact that it 
was of stone made a difference inevitable. But. while the squaring 
of the corners shows that a junction with the Antonine Rampart was 
contemplated, the projections that were thrown out to meet it prove 
that it was not yet in sight. The projection on the east was useless : 
witness the way in which the legionaries tucked the stone foundation 
in behind it. That on the west was worse : it was laid on a line which 
betrays entire ignorance of any intention to carry the Antonine Rampart 
across the Kelvin. 

At Old Kilpatrick, too, the legionaries were outstripped by the fort- 
builders. Hence the comparative narrowness of the ditch which I have 
called A (fig. 2), originally the only ditch on the main front of the fort. 
Hence also the rounding of all four corners of the rampart, as if the 
cusfelhun were to be an isolated unit. It would be a mistake to interpret 
the latter feature as implying that the Antonine Rampart was not 
expected ; it merely implies that it was not yet there. Had the fort 
rampart been of stone, as at Balmuildy, the two outer corners would 
undoubtedly have been squared; but it was of turf, and square corners 
in that material could not have been trusted to stand secure, so long 
as they lacked support. In point of fact, convincing proof that the 
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Antonine Rampart tons expected, although not along the route hy 
which it eventually arrived, is furnished by D, E, and F. In their 
original form these ditches belong, like A, to the earliest of the four 
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schemes of which 1 have spoken, and the application of a pair of 
comptisses to fig. will show th;it ample rottm was left for the passage 
of a 14-feet rampart between their western ends tind what would have 
been the inner margin of a ditch running in strict alinement with 
the ditch in front of the fort. Fig. 2, of cttttrse, represents the north- 
west corner, hut the arrangement at the south-west corner was similar. 
Fig. 4 shoW' the main front of the cdsfelhon as I believe it to have 
been laid (jut in accordance with what I will call Scheme A’o. 1. 
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But Scheme Xo. 1 was not destined to come to fruition. The legionaries 
tarried or were unavoidably delayed, and someone in authority grew 
impatient. Consequently the fort-builders were called on to do more 
than their proper share. Either ‘‘causa disciplinae” ^ or because he 
had been told that the work was urgent and must be pushed on as 
rapidly as possible, their commandant arranged that they should set 
out to meet the Wall-builders, who were approaching from Duntocher. 
The outcome was not altogether happj’. Scheme Xo. 1 had to be modified 
at once. The orientation of the castelluui had not unnaturallj" been 
determined by the line of the river rather than bj" the line of the 



Wall, which was not yet in existence. Accordingly, when the prolonga- 
tion of the ditch in front came to be faced as a practical proposition, 
it was seen that its direction was unsuitable. If A had been carried 
straight on, the diggers would speedily have found themselves on 
the slopes of the Kilpatrick Hills, and would never have met their 
comrades at all. Plainly a decided trend towards the right was 
required. 

Fig. 2 shows that the realisation of the need for a change brought 
with it too violent a reaction. In Scheme Xo. 2 the prolongation of A 
was to sweep round on a curve (,f) almost as pronounced as that 
which had been given to the rampart, and was then to swing north- 
eastwards (y) more or less straight across the field. The first effect of 
this would have been to wipe out the western end of F. That was a 
comparatively small matter, and must have been reckoned with when 
the plan was evolv ed. But there would have been a far more awkward 
sequel. The Antonine Rampart would have abutted upon the rampart 
' Hyyinus, De Mun. Castr.. c. 49 ; <•/. Tac., xi. 20(“ ut miles ofium exueret 
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of the fort, not in the neighbourhood of the corner, but about mid- 
way between the corner and the north gate, an arrangement so 
unsatisfactory that it almost looks as if for the moment the impend- 
ing advent of the Antonine Rampart had been entii’ely forgotten. 
Whether that be so or not, it is beyond doubt that the fort-builders 
were responsible for the blunder. I have already pointed out that 
the evidence provided by the change in the shape of the sides of y is 
conclusive as to the direction in which the digging was being done. 

Yot much time can have been wasted on Scheme No. 2, for the 
amount of labour that has been expended on .v + y hardly exceeds 
what could have been accomplished in a day or two by such a number 
of men as could readily have been requisitioned. Nevertheless, if it 
were urgency that led to the aid of the fort-builders being enlisted, it 
is easy to imagine the explosive indignation of the ‘brass hat’ who 
discovei'ed the mistake that rendered the scheme abortive. In Scheme 
No. 3, which represents the next stage, the temptation of making the 
shape of the fort ditch conform to that of the fort rampart was 
successfully resisted, A being prolonged on a curve at once slighter 
and shorter than had been designed for .c. Except in so far as it 
could be adapted to the altei-ed plan, the latter was now tilled in, as 
were the western portions of D, E. and F, as well as the whole of y. 
This allowed the Antonine R;impart to be brought up to the rampart 
of the fort along the line indicated in tig. 2. That was in all prob- 
ability done by the legionaries. The prolongation of A to the railway 
embankment and beyond we may suppose to have been the woi’k of 
the garrison, who had the bungle of .»■ + ;/ to atone for. And herein. 
I think, lies the explanation of the abnormal narrowness of the section 
of the Antonine Ditch between the road and the railwav. The men 
who dug it took their cue from the breadth of the fort ditch, which 
was their starting-point. That the suggestion is no fanciful one is 
clear from what happened in the case of the Military Way, about 
which also we obtained some interesting information. 

H. The Military IFa/y. 

Several cros.s-cuts made opposite the north gate revealed the 
existence of two small trenches, ranging from 7 to feet in 
breadth and sometimes as much as 2.1 feet deep. As they were run- 
ning parallel to one another at a distance of 10 or 12 feet, it was 
conjectured that the^' must have been the gutters flanking the Roman 
road, and the correctness of the surmise was established when on 
following them outwards, we encountered the remains of heavy 
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cobbling between them. By this time they had swung very decidedly 
to the right (Plate IX.) and were heading for the railway bridge at the 
north-east corner of the field, thus proving that, in the journey which 
all three had to make from Duntocher, the Military Way had forsaken 
the high ground a good deal sooner than the Antonine Ditch and 
Rampart had done. It will be observed from the plan that the more 
easterly of the two gutters emerged from beneath the Dumbarton 
Road. It seems not unlikely that it had run all the way from the 
gate, where it may have been connected with a gutter within the fort. 
Its companion, on the other hand, started opposite the end, not of 
the outermost, but of the third of the four ditches by which the north 
front was defended — a small peculiarity perhaps, but one which we 
may by and by see reason to regard as significant. 

Two other features call for remark. In the first place, the trenches 
were unexpectedly wide : so far as I have noted, the provision for the 
gutters is nothing like so generous anywhere else on the line. In the 
second place, the room allowed for the road was exceptionally small : 
the Military Way is usually from 16 to 18 feet wide. That the second 
of these features was primarily due to the proximity of the fort will 
be obvious when it is pointed out that the gate-posts at the entrance 
were only 10 feet apart. At first sight it is harder to understand why 
the narrow gauge should have been persisted in long after there was 
abundant room for expansion. But the lesson taught by the north- 
west corner makes the solution easy. Here again the fort -builders 
have been sent forward to meet the legionaries, and here again they 
have taken their cue from the conditions that prevailed at their starting- 
point. Striking confirmation was supplied by the cobbling. Fragmentary 
as it was, we found that it had extended well beyond the inner margin 
of the more northerly of the two gutters, so as partially to cover the 
trench. It is clear that as they approtiched from the north-east the 
legionaries, who were the real roadmakers, had disregarded the limits 
that had been marked out for them by their less skilled fellow-soldiers, 
and had given the Military Way a breadth approximating more closely 
to the normal. It is a curious example of imperfect co-ordination 
such as one would hardly have looked for in a well-regulated army. 
Lack of experience, then, accounts for the unusually small space that 
was left between the gutter-trenches, and it may be to the same 
cause that their unusually large size should be attributed. 

Although a certain amount of anticipation will be involved, it is 
desirable to add a word or two as to the course taken by the Military 
Way after it disappeared beneath the Dumbarton Road. That it 
entered the north gate is certain, and it is no less certain that it 
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traversed the fort as the via principalis, passing in front of the Head- 
quarters Building (Plate IX.). Issuing from the south gate, it led into an 
annexe which lay between the fort and the river, for that there was 
an annexe here may confidently be inferred from what we know of 
the position of the suite of Baths discovered during the construction 
of the Canal in 1790. Whether the road ran direct to the Baths, or 
whether it merely sent off a branch in their direction, it is perhaps 
impossible to saj' Avith certainty.’ In any event, however, there can be 
little or no doubt that it presently reappears in a most unexpected 
place, and that at one period in its history, seemingly when it was 
originally constructed, it had continued beyond the fort for some 
distance doAvn the riA’er. To those unfamiliar with the Roman frontier- 
system it may appear strange that the Military Way should have been 
carried nut into the country beyond the official boundary. It was, 
however, (piite in accord Avith ordinary practice. Thus, it is Avell 
kuoAA'u that betAveeu Falkirk and Rough Castle there Avas a gate in 
the Antonine Rampart, giving egress to a road leading to Camelon 
and beyond. Similarly, roads ran nortliAvards from Hadrian’s Wall to 
outpost- like Hisingham and High Rochester on the east. BeAvcastle 
and Xetlierby on the we-t. Postponing in the meantime any question 
a- to the oltject of tlie continuation at Old Kilpatrick, or as to the reason 
why it had been abandoned. h‘t u- -ee Avhat i- the evidence for its 
existence. 

Readers of Old KilpafricI: will remember that. Avhen Mr Miller 
examined the surviving portion of the extension of the Antonine 
Rampart, which stretched from the south-west corner of the cantellum 
toAA'ards the Clyde, he made the surprising discovery that beneath it 
Avere the remains of a cobbled road. That this road had run from 
east to AA-est. and not from north to .south, was clear from the fact 
that it was found again in the opening betAveen the Avestern ditches 
(fig. 1). That it had been intended to carry heaAy traffic is proved by 
Mr Miller’s description. He says that Avithin the gap AA'hich separated 
the ditches the compacted gravel “ Avas beaten so hard that, AA’hen the 
pick AA-as used upon it, it came aAAay in lumps, like a concrete.” ^ No 
ordinary sti'eet AA'ould liaAe been given a surface so solid. Recognising 
this, Mr Miller x)roposed to explain it as a special feature of the 
‘ harbour-eTiclosure,’ — the thoroughtare along AA’hich stores and material, 
unloaded at the quay, Avould be transi)orted beyond the defences for 
distribution to the Avorkers inland. But the spade has taught us that 

‘ Tlie (iirettion followed l>.v the line of coldiles .-ind frravel outside the south-west corner of the 
fort (Pr.Arr IX.) favours the former alterii.-itive. 

“ (Jld Kit i,iif rick. p. 7, footnote .S. 
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there was no enclosure, and we shall presently learn from the history 
of the river that there cannot have been a harbour. We have perforce 
to seek for some other interpretation, and I can think of no satisfactory 
hypothesis except the one I have suggested. 

C. The Ditches of the Fort. 

Even before our examination of the north-west corner (fig. 2) had 
been completed we realised that the new facts, which were coming 
to light there, would necessitate a drastic amendment of the view of the 
ditch-system which is set forth in fig. 1. So far as concerned the south 
front, and also so far as concerned that part of the west front which 
lies to the south of the Dumbarton Road, there was no difficulty in 
accepting Mr Miller’s statement of the evidence, for in these areas he had 
had elbow-room to ply the spade.* Elsewhere it was dift'ei’ent. On the 
east front he dug only to the south of the Dumbarton Road, where 
he was grievously hampered by building operations and where his 
plan consequently involves a very substantial element of conjecture. 
Here we were in even worse case, for everything is now smothered 
beneath houses, gardens, and roads. But the superior advantage which 
we enjoyed along the whole of the north front extended to the north- 
east coi'iier of the fort, and there we were able to obtain some valu- 
able information, thanks to the latitude kindly allowed us by the pi'o- 
prietors of the large garage which has been erected at the east end of 
Mr Mitchell's field and by the tenant of the poultry farm beyond. 
Fig. 5 depicts what I believe was the final phase of the fort’s defences. 
It will be seen that on all sides except the south the contrast with 
fig. 1 is striking. 

So far as the main or west front is concerned, it will be sufficient 
to refer to fig. 2, which covers the only portion where the difference 
between the two plans is vital. Indeed, in view of the length at which 
that illustration has already been discussed, there is nothing more to 
be said about the north-west corner as a whole. As regards the 
remainder of the north front, however, it is desirable to state explicitly 

' It is wortli iiientioniiiff th;it in tlie latter of the two areas we duy several trenches in order to 
detenuine the exact point at which each of the ditches vanished iieneatli the widened roadway, 
and that our results tallied fairly closely with those eiidiodied in IMr Miller's plan. The amount 
of adjustment required to hrin" about complete accord was hardly greater than was to lie expected 
in the case of two surveys carried out in ditferent circumstances and hy different hands. I suspect, 
however, that his surveyor may have tieen misled hy appearances when he gave the ends of the 
three ditches south of the opening the irregular and attenuated shape which they wear in tig. ], 
and which is quite unlike ordinary Roman work. Unfortunately I omitted to put the matter to 
the test in 1931. Nevertheless in my own plan I have ventured to represent them in more con- 
ventional form, largely because digging compelled us to make a correction of the kind in the 
closely analogous case of the outermost ditch at the north-west corner (G in tig. 
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basis than was at Mr Millex-'s disposal. He had nothing to guide him 
but the ‘harbour-enclosure’ theory, which was positively misleading, 
whereas we knew the numher of ditches that had turned the north- 
east corner, as well as the dimensions and either the exact or the 
approximate position of each of them. 

If fig. 1 be looked at carefully it will be apparent that the only 
ditch on the east front about which anything approaching complete 
information was forthcoming in 1923 was that which is nearest to the 
rampart, and it is significant that its line coincides generally with the 
line that has been assigned to the corresponding ditch in fig. 5. It is 
true that it is represented as coming to an abrupt end before reaching 
the north-east corner; but in this respect I cannot accept tig. 1 as 
final.i That the innermost ditch of a fort should behave in the fashion 
suggested is in itself improbable, and the fact that both in size and in 
distance from the rampart it agrees with the innermost ditch which 
we found on the north makes a breach in the continuity of the two in 
the highest degree unlikely. It may, I think, be taken as certain that, 
just as at the south-east, so also at the north-east the ditch passed round 
the corner. A more difficult question is raised by the second of the 
ditches that appear in fig. 1. Its abnormal breadth of 24 feet forbids 
its identification with anj" of the four ditches which we found to the 
north of the Dumbarton Road, and, moreover, even on the showing of 
fig. 1 itself, it necessitates a sudden and inexplicable narrowing when 
the south-east corner is approached. Y^et an actual breadth of 24 feet 
is vouched for by a section.- Is there any means of escape from the 
impasse'^ I think there may be. 

If the text of the Report be referred to, it will be seen that the 
whole length of this ditch has been laid down on the evidence of a 
single cross-section, cut from the rampart outwards about 40 feet north 
of the gate. To determine the breadth and course of a ditch by a 
single cross-section is always a hazardous proceeding, but in this case 
it was probably unavoidable, as Mr Miller was working, almost literally, 
in the builder’s yard. The tentative reconstruction embodied in fig. 5 
provides a simple and natural explanation of the apparent contradic- 
tion between the results of 1923 and those of 1931. On issuing from 
the gate the road would incline towards the north, as its immediate 
objective would be the establishment of a connection with the Military 
Way. The ends of the second and third ditches on the left-hand side 

' III reply to an enquiry Mr Vliller wrote: •' AlonK-side the hifth road on the north, any trench 
outward.s from the east rampart towards the ditche.s had to be a short trench, hurriedly cut, and 
filled in at once, without any pos-sibility of its being re-opened.” In the light of the evidence from 
the north-east corner, he now' agrees that the ditch must have been continuous. 

- Old Kilpatrick, p. 4, fig. 2, section C-D. 
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would consequently be pushed back, exactly as was proved to have 
been the case with the ditches on the right-hand side of the Military 
Way itself when it leaves the north gate (Plate IX.). If we assume that 
they were looped, after the manner indicated in fig. 5, and assume 
further that Mr Miller’s cut started at a point which would carry him 
first across the innermost ditch and then across the part of the loop 
joining the two ditches beyond, we get precisely such a section as is 
i-eproduced in his illustration. Nor would looping of the kind be in 
any way unusual. ^Ve find it, for instance, on both sides of the east 
gate at Mumrills. on the north side of the west gate at Rough Castle 
and Croy Hill, and on the south side of both east and west gates at 
Castlecary. The parallel from the east gate at Castlecary is indeed 
extraordinarily close.' 

The suggestion just advanced is, of course, a hypothesis only. 
Furthermore, it must in the nature of things remain unverified, this 
part of the site being buried beyond recall. I ought, however, to say 
definitely that, while its adoption oilers an easy way of reconciling 
Mr ^Miller’s ob-ervations with my own. its rejection would leave un- 
affected my conviction that the four ditches which passed along the 
north of the fort passed also along the east. On that head the evidence 
from the neighbourhood of the garage and from the poultry farm 
appeared to be conclusive. As to the rest of the east front, there was 
nothing to indicate that there had been looi)s on the south of the 
gateway, and it may be pointed out that, where looping does occur, 
it is as a rule on one side of a road only. Hence the manner in Avhich 
the ditches have been treated iji fig. 5. As to the further course of 
the two innei’ ones, there is no room for difference of opinion. Mi- 
Miller ascertained that, on reaching the corner, they wheeled westwards 
and ran along the south front of the cash’ll n»i to Avithin a shoi't 
distance of the extension of the Antonine Rami)art. He also ascertained 
that there Avere no other ditches on that side. The ultimate fate of 
the two outer ones is thus problematical. But. unless the third of the 
group of four united with the second, just as the corner was turned, 
it may very well have been carried straight on to the riA’er, serving oi 
mate as the eastern defence of the annexe. In that event I am disposed 
to think that the fourth joined up with it before it quitted the precincts 
of the fort. This brings us to a [)oint at Avhich it becomes desirable to 
collate the Aarious jjieces of evidence suggestive of changes in the ditch- 
system as a Avliole." 

* Procieilings, vol. xxxvii. t’l.Air I. 

- Perhaps I ought to explain whj- I have omitted from the liody of the Xote an}' reference to 
the liollow which Mr .Miller was inclined to reganl as the remnant of an Agricolan ditcli. While 
I am at one with him in postulating a Flavian occupation of the site, I find it hard to believe that 
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On the noi’tli front the situation is plain. The three inner ditches 
were cut first, and the fourth or outermost is a later addition. Ample 
proof of this is furnished hy fig. 2, which shows that the fourth takes 
full account of the presence of the Antonine Rampart, while the others 
ignore it completely. Confirmation comes from the gateway. Had 
all four ditches heen there when the construction of the Military Way 
was begun, the more westerly of the two gutter-trenches would have 
started from the end of the fourth, instead of from the end of the 
third as it actually does (figs. 5 and 6); and what is true of the north 
front must also he true of the east, since the ditches on the two sides 
were continuous. In other words, the outermost of the eastern ditches 
is later than the three inner ones ; that is why it has been excluded 
from the looping arrangement in tig. 5. On the west the position is 
different. None of the ditches there has any connection with the 
ditches on the adjacent sides, and they have therefore to be looked 
at independently. It is fairly obvious that they fall into two groups, 
the first consisting of an inner ditch, which is broad and has an open- 
ing opi)Osite the fort gateway, and the second consisting of two outer and 
narrower ditches, neither of which is interrupted by any break what- 
soever. The difference to which attention has been drawn is important 
as indicating that the two groups are not contemporaneous. But, if they 
do not belong to the same period, the first is unquestionably the earlier. 
Our examination of tig. 2 showed that it was there from the outset. 

Leaving the additions out of account for the moment, let us glance 
at the ditch-.system as it was in its original form. Fig. 6 represents 
the defences of the fort after the initial bungling at the north-west 
corner had been remedied, the superfluous ditches or parts of ditches 
filled in, and a proper relationship established with the Antonine 
Rampart and Ditch. It will be observed that there is a single ditch 
in front, as is invariably the case with the other caf^tella which abut 
on the Antonine Rampart, three ditches on the north and east, and 
two ditches on the south. Comparison with tig. 5 is instructive. In the 
final phase two ditches have been added on the west front, one on the 
north and one on the east, only the south front being left as it was. 
That the various additions were made simultaneously seems certain, 
especially if Ave connect this strengthening of the defences with another 
change Avhich has already heen noticed — the barring of the passage 

a hollow of the .shape .shown in his section iOhl Kilpntrir/c. p. f, 2, E-F) could have heen part 
of the ditch of a fort. His interpretation of the ‘stratified structure ' as a rampart seems scarcelv 
more convinciiift. Moreover, if his tentative recon.structioii ioji.ci/.. pj). Id f. ) were sound, it wotilll 
bring the Agricolan ditch, if not al.so the Agricolan rampart, well within the limits of the field on 
the north of the Dumbarton Road. Yet in all our trenching there we encountered nothin^ 
remotely resembling either. '' 
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for the Military Way outside the south-west corner. The taking of 
such elaborate precautions admits of but one interpretation. Danger 
threatened from the west. 

A word or two may be added as to the manner in which the exit 
for the road was blocked. It is not easy to be quite confident about 
it in the absence of definite knowledge as to the original opening. 



But the analogy presented by the eastern termination of Hadrian’s 
Wall at ^Yallsend * suggests that the Antonine Rampart wms continued 
from the southern edge of the Military AVaj' as far as the river. If so, it 
may be taken fcjr grajited that, as elsewhere, there was a single ditch 
in front of it, the two together serving as the western defence of the 
annexe. To .judge from its width, this ditch was ijrobal)ly the outermost 
of the three whose ends a[)pear in fig. 1, tlie two narrower ones being 
added wdien the defences of the fort were strengthened. The end of the 
innermost must certainly represent an addition, since it was actually 
cut into the road, the cobbles and gravel of w hich show ed on its outer as 
^ Xnrfhn iiiberlaitd County History, xiii. pp. i90 If. 
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well as on its inner margin. ^ But why, it may be asked, were the ditches 
not carried right across the road, like the extension of the Antonine 
Rampart ? The obvious reply is that for offensive-defensive purposes 
it was necessary that the area in front of the fort should be readily 
accessible from the west gate. Normally the opening in the two outer 
ditches would have been at the gateway itself, directly opposite the 
opening in the innermost ditch. But it seems to have been thought 
preferable to utilise the already existing Military Way rather than go to 
the trouble of breaking up and removing its closely compacted surface. 
The inconvenience caused by the troops having to pass along the berm 
before reaching the open would be trifling. 

D. The Continuation of the Militari/ IT 

The extension of the Wall of Hadrian from the fort at Wallsend to 
the Tyne provided us with a parallel to the extension of the Antonine 
Rampart to the Clyde. If the analogy is to be complete, there ought 
to have been a harbour at Old Kilpatrick, corresponding to the harbour 
at Wallsend. Mr Miller assumed that thei*e was, and it was upon that 
assumption that the ‘ harbour-enclosure ' theory rested. He unquestion- 
ably makes out a strong pvima facie case. Such a harbour, he explains, 
“would give communication by water with the forts and harbours in 
Cumberland and Lancashire as well as with the legionary bases on the 
west— that at Chester (then a port) and that at Caerleon near the mouth 
of the Usk.”- This is aptly said, and I do not think anyone had said it 
before. But, if Mr Miller is entitled to the credit of being the first to 
recognise that a port on the Clyde was an integral part of the frontier 
scheme of Lollius L’rbicus, it is more than doubtful whether he was 
equally happy in his selection of a site. A brief survey of the history of 
the river ® will show how unlikely it is that the Roman harbour was at 
Old Kilpatrick. It must have been some distance away, so that a road 
would be necessary to reach it. That, I believe, is why the Military Way 
was continued. 

To-day great liners, whose tonnage is reckoned in thousands, can be 

‘ Old Kilpatriclx, p. S, footnote. :Mr Miller telKs me that his recollection is not surticiently 
clear to enable him to .say po.sitively whether the same was the case with the ends of the other 
two ditches. If it was not, then the Military Way must have inclined to the rifrht on getting; 
clear of the opening. It it was, the odd shape of the ends, on which I have commented above 
(p. 283, footnote), might possibly be explained by the fact that they had to be cut through the hard 
and intractable surface of the road. 

- Op. cit., p. S. 

^ For help in connection with the history of the river I have to thank Mr G. W. Service, a 
well-known member of the Clyde Trust, now Lord Dean of Guild of Glasgow. The most authori- 
tative work is Thf Itiver Clyde, published in 1876 by the late Mr James Deas, then Engineer to 
the Trust. 
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seen threading their way through the channel opposite the fort with 
almost as much confidence as the tiniest of river craft. For a genera- 
tion familiar with that .spectacle, it is not easy to realise that little 
more than a century and a half ago the Clyde was fordable on foot 
at Dumbuck, fully two miles below Old Kilpatrick. The condition of 
things in 1759 is succinctly set forth in the preamble to the first of the 
Clyde Navigation Acts, which dates from that year: “The river Clyde 
from Dumbuck to the Bridge of Glasgow is so very shallow in several 
parts thereof that boats, lighters, barges or other vessels cannot pass 
to a7id from the City of Glasgow except it be in the time of flood or 
high water at spring tides.” Nor is there any reason to believe that it 
was otherwise in Roman days, for the obstruction was not due to 
ordinary banks of mud or sand, such as might have been produced 
by silting. The shoal at Dumbuck, the first and most formidable of 
tbe twelve main obstacles, was a ridge of stiff clay, covered with an 
uncommonly hard crust of gravel. 

In 1566 detachments of the inhabitants of Glasgow, Renfrew, and 
Dumbarton made a determined attempt to open up this shoal, “at 
which the}' laboured for several weeks, residing during the time in 
temporary huts, built on the river banks, near the scene of their 
operations.”' That little or no success can have attended their efforts, 
or any subsequent ones on similar lines, may be inferred from the fact 
that a hundred years later the shipping port of Glasgow was Irvine 
on the Ayrshire coast. But the extra cost of land transport was a 
serious hindrance to the development of trade, and in 1658 Glasgow 
approaclied Dumbarton with a request for harbour facilities. On being 
met with a refusal, the Magistrates turned their eyes to the other side 
of the river. In 1662 they purchased 13 acres of ground and laid out 
Port-Glasgow with harbours and the first graving-dock in Scotland. 
Nevertheless the determination to bring ships up to Glasgow itself 
remained unabated. As an earnest of the future, the Broomielaw was 
built in 16SS, although the Dumbuck .shoal was destined to remain 
unconquered for eighty or ninety years more. At length, in 1768, an 
Englisli engineer, John Golborne of Chester, recommended what 
proved to be effective measures for dealing with it. The level of the 
water was raised several feet by running out from the south bank a 
series of rubble jetties which confined the current within much narrower 
limits, and a powerful dredger was then employed to break through 
the hard crust of gravel. Thereafter the passage so formed was kept 
clear, and even deepened, by the scour of the tide, the action of Avhich 
was intensified by the more restricted space available. 

^ Deas, Thp Rix>'r ClytR, p. 1^. 
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That, of covirse, is by no means the whole of the story. Down to 
1818, after much time and labour had been expended in improving the 
waterway, it sometimes happened in seasons of neap tide that lighters, 
drawing only 4^ feet of water, took six weeks to complete the voyage 
from Greenock to Glasgow. But enough has been said to rule out the 
idea of the Romans havdng had a harbour at Old Kilpatrick. They 
would do what the Magistrates of Glasgow did in 1662, and provide 
accommodation for their ships below tbe shoal at Dumbuck. The first 
convenient spot would be Dumbarton, and it is to Dumbarton that w^e 
must suppose that the continuation of the Military Way extended. This 
has the incidental advantage of accounting in a most satisfactoiy way 
for the belief current among the older w^riters that the Wall ended, 
not at Old Kilpatrick, but at Dumbarton.' Later observ^ers were 
sceptical as to the Wall liavdng gone so far, the most competent of 
them all pointing out that “the mountains on the north side, along 
the skirts of which it must have been carried, . . . would render the 
continuation of it almost entirely useless.” They took a different view 
about the Military Way. Thus Horsley, whose words I have just quoted 
and who knew better than most people what a Roman road was like, 
writes : “ The military way has certainly been continued as far as 
Btinglasu, for it is still v'ery visible at Bunnerbuck, within half a mile 
or little more of BiDiglass." - But. if the road was designed to maintain 
communication with a harbour, it must have gone beyond Dunglass, 
for Dunglass. which is not much more than a mile from Old Kilpatrick, 
is a mile higher up the stream than Dumbuck, and, if it went beyond 
Dunglass, Dumbarton was its obvious destination. Horsley would doubt- 
less have taken it there, had the idea of a harbour occurred to him. 

E. Concluniunfi. 

1. The excavations of 1931 have thrown an interesting light on what 
happened at Old Kilpatrick during the period of construction. While 
the Wall-builders and the roadniakers were advancing from the east, 
another set of men -presumably the future garrison— were busy laying 
out the fort. Fig. 4 indicates that, while they were aware that the 

‘ Be(]e {Risf. Eccles.. Bk. i. c. 12) say-s " terminatur juj-ta urbem Alcluith." Bishop Gibson in 
liis edition of Camden's Britannia (169.5) avers (p. 921) that it "reaches to Dunbriffini." Gibson's 
authority, as we may gather from his preface, was Sir Robert Sihbald, and Sibbald in his 
HistorU-al Inquiries (p. 2S) appeals to the oral testimonv and tlie papers of Dr Christopher Irvine 
{Jl. 1638-,S.5). 

Brifnnnvt lioniana. p. 159. It is doubtful what place is meant by " Dunnerbuck. " tlie name 
beinj; now unknown. It is certainly not Dumbuck. wliich is lower down the river than 
Dunylass. Stuart iCaledonid lionunui. p. 2Ht>, footnote) identities it unhesitatingl v with 
Glenarbach. 


V'OL. LXVI. 
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castellnin was to be linked up with the Antonine Wall at each of the 
two western corners, the preparations they made for receiA'ing it were 
not entirely satisfactory. In particular, the orientation of the fort was 
not i)roperly adjusted. The front was turned too far towards the Avest. 

U. The fort-builders Avere the first to complete their task, and they 
were ordered to set out to meet their comrades by carrying the Ditch 
and the Military Mbiy north-eastwards. In both cases, but especially 
in the case of the Ditcli (fig. 2), there was a certain amount of bungling, 
due partly to bad staff- work and partly to lack of experience. Ultimately 
tlie defences Avere completed in the form in Avhich they appear in fig. 6, 
a gap being left at tlie south-Avest corner for the passage of the Military 
Way, AA’liich AA’as continued down the riA’er. 

o. The original design for the Scottish Limes contemplated the 
proA'ision of a harbour on the Clyde. Hut the riA^er AAas not naA'igable 
at the spot Avhich foianed the most suitable terminus for Rampart 
and Ditch. The nearest point to which A-essels could be brought, and 
at AA'hich they could be berthed, Avas fully four miles loAver doAAm the 
riA-er. It Avas decided to <'onstruct the harbour there and to connect 
it Avith the •terminal’ fort by a road. Hence the continuation of the 
Military Way. 

4. As I pointed out in 1911, there is OA’erAA'helming proof that the 
Wall and its forts AAere tAA'ice abandoned by the Romans and tAA’ice 
reo(!cupied by them befoi-e the final eA’acuation. On one or other of 
these occasions the harbour on the Clyde AA-as definitely given up. 
The continuation of the Military AVay then became useless, and accord- 
ingly the exit at the south-Avest corner of the fort AA'as blocked. 
Simultaneously the defences —a boA'e all, the defences on the Avestern 
side— Avere substantially strengthened, ns shoAvn in fig. 5. 


a. It this reading of the facts reA'ealed by the spade be correct, 
it represents a not inconsiderable addition to our knoAvledge. The 
giving up of the harbour can only mean that the narroAvs of Stranraer 
had ceased to be safe for Roman shipping. The strengthening of the 
defences carries u-, further. Did Kilpatrick is the only one of the 
Wall forts that has more than a single ditch in front, and the precaution 
betrays an apprehension of hostile landings. This is A^ery significant. 
It Avas not from the Highlands that the real threat to the Roman line 
on the isthmus came. The untamed south-Avest Avas the Achilles-heel 
of the scheme of Lollius I rbicus. And behind the AA’ild tribes of 
GalloAvay and Ayi -hii'e there Avere already the roving bands of Scots 
from Ireland, who were presently to become so serious a menace to 
the security of the Avhole of the Romanised portion of the Province. 
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II. Ckoy Hill. 

A. The Break in fiie Antonine Ditch. 

The site of the Roman fort of Cro}’, marked to-day by a solitary 
cottage and a group of tall trees, lies on the eastern side of the Hill, 
the casfellum having occupied the larger half of a shelf or plateau on 
which in later times there perched a little hamlet, built mainly from 
its ruins. To the west of the plateau the ground rises steeply towards 
the top, but on the north it descends somewhat rapidly into the valley 
of the Kelvin, while on the south and east it drops still more sharply 
to the lower reaches of the shoulder which supports the shelf. Only 
at two points is access easy — at the south-west, where there is room 
to pass round the knolls in front almost on the level, and again at 
the north-east, where a junction is effected with the long, nai-row 
bank along which Rampart, Ditch, and Military Way have climbed 
laboi'iously from Wester Dullatnr. Over the western part of the 
level expanse there is a good depth of soil, which has evidently been 
intensively cultivated by the dwellers in the hamlet. On the south and 
east, however, the rock is often close to the surface. From the south- 
east corner, indeed, a hog-backed ridge of basalt, sometimes barely 
concealed by the grass, runs northwards along the face of the plateau, 
crosses the line of the Roman frontiei’, and passes into the country 
bejmnd. 

Where it traverses the Ditch, the Romans have left this ridge of 
basalt untouched, the result being a break from 70 to 80 feet wide, a 
feature that is without parallel elsewhere between Forth and Clyde. 
Two centuries ago it attracted the attention of Alexander Gordon, to 
whom we owe the first attempt at a detailed account of the Antonine 
Wall. His brief description could hardly be improved upon: “At the 
C roe-hill, there is a great Piece of a Rock rises out of the Ditch of the 
Vallum, and serves, as it were, for a Bridge to pass from the one Hide 
to the other."* The explanation here hinted at was scouted thirty 
years later by Maitland, who never missed an opportunity of con- 
tradicting Gordon and Horsley. His own theory is so quaint as to 
merit quotation. After emphatically dissenting from the view of his 
predecessors that there had probably been a fort on the hill, he proceeds : 
“As in this neighbourhood appear the great pains taken by the 
Romans, in erecting a jiassage for the ditch through rocks, it cannot 
be reasonably imagined they would leave a rock undemolished in this 
part. Now as I am, for certain reasons (too long to he inserted in this 

’ Ifitt. Sept., p. 5(i. 
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place), of opinion that rocks vegetate, the rock here, by its form, must 
have sprung up since the making of the said ditch ; which is the only 
mean I can think of, to secure the wall at this place without a fort. ” ^ 
Ever since I discovered the remains of the fort in 1920, I had 
realised that the spade might throw some light upon the problem 
presented by the break, and I therefore gladly availed myself of the 
opportunity that offered itself a year ago. My hope was that an 
examination of the ground immediately behind would supply a con- 
vincing answer to the question whether the ridge of rock had been 
utilised by the garrison for passing to and fro across the Ditch. If a 
breach in the Rampart and positive indications of a gate were found, 
Gordon's suggestion of a ‘Bridge" would be definitely confirmed. On 
the other hand, even if the Rampart ran on without interruption, the 
Berm might show traces of having seen service as a thoroughfare, and 
in that event one might safely infer that it had been used for traffic 
between the ‘Bridge' and the fort, the north gate of which was not 
more than 70 yards away (Plate X.). For reasons which will appear 
as we proceed, the result of the inquiry was inconclusive. On the 
whole, the balance of evidence seemed to be in favour of Gordon's 
guess. But the proof was not complete. Xor will a final verdict be 
possible unless and until the suite of Baths, on which we most un- 
expectedly lighted, has been carefully excavated, along with its 
surroundings. For such an enterprise more labour, and therefore more 
money than was at my disposal, would have been needed. Accordingly 
I thought it right to be content with ascertaining the general character 
of the building, and this I was fortunately able to do without any 
serious disturbance of the stratification. The little that I have to say 
about it will be said later on. 

Our first step was to determine the exact line which the Rampart 
must have been following when it encountered the ridge of rock. 
Two cross-sections were cut, one 80 feet and the other 178 feet east of 
the stone dyke that bounds the modern roadwaj. In the first the 
stone foundation was no more than a foot below the present surface • 
in the second we had to go down twice as far before we hit upon it. 
We then dug cross-sections inwards from these at intervals, and noted 
that on both sides the ground rose quickly towards the highest point 

' }liM. of SrotlciKfl. vol. i. p. ITti. Mr .Samuel Smith tells me that the vegetatiii" of rocks 
is still ail article of faith «ith some of the older <;eiieration of farmers. Absurd as Maitland's 
application of it is. the idea if-elf is not (piite so irrational as inisrht at first sie-ht appear. Mr Smith 
points out that, where a slope is ploughed over for a series of years, the upper part of it 
insensihlv tends to hecome denuded as the loosened soil is washed downwards by the rain [f 
therefore, it hapiiens to contain rocks, these <rraduallj approach the surface and ultimately 
rise above it. not because they are veftetatiiifr. hut because the surface-level is falling ' ^ 
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of the ridge. The ordinary foundation soon gave place to irregular 
masses of cohhles and, as we approached the top, the cobbles too 
disappeared, leaving only the bare rock. That was certainly suggestive. 
Nevertheless it would be rash to regard it as demonstrating con- 
clusively that the Rampart had not been continuous. When there was 
a solid substructure of Nature’s making ready to hand, the stone 
foundation might have been dispensed with and the turf wall reared 
directly upon the rock. Alternatively, the irregular masses of cobbles 
may have represented the debris of a stone foundation that had been 
swept away and scattered bj’ the plough, whose intervention was 
otherwise vouched for. Surprising as it may seem, even this unpromis- 
ing patch had at one time been cultivated. Indentations made in the 
basalt by the ploughshare were observed as soon as the thin covering 
of soil was stripped from the surface. 

We next proceeded to push outwards across the Berm. Here we 
failed to find anything resembling the remains of a road coming from 
the west. But we did observe two features that might be interpreted 
as indications of a thoroughfare that had led northwards from an 
opening in the Rampart to the end of the ‘ Bridge.’ In the first place, 
on the west side pebbles and small fragments of stone, which were 
clearly intrusive, were lurking in the holes with which the rock was 
here and there pitted. In the second place, a curious built drain, some 
part at least of which had unquestionably extended beyond the line of 
the Rampart, ran downhill for 5 feet in a north to south direction, 
reminding us all of a similar drain in the approach to the west gate 
at Mumrills. Such further evidence as could be gathered from the 
ground immediately to the south of the presumed opening was of more 
doubtful relevance. There were unmistakable signs of disturbance and 
occupation — intrusive clay, black matter, two sherds of pottery, and 
some appearance of post-holes. These disposed us for a moment to 
think of a guard-house. But. when we stumbled on a large building 
which turned out to be the Baths, we realised that the whole area 
would have to be thoroughly examined before any part of it could be 
usefully reported upon. To treat it piecemeal would be futile. 

B. TJie Antom'ue Fort. 

{«) The Defences . — If the attack on the first objective at Croy Hill 
was indecisive, that directed against the second gave us a great deal 
more than I had allowed myself to hope for. The brief investigation 
of 1920 it was restricted to a couple of days — had accomplished its 
immediate purpose, which was to establish once for all the existence 
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of the fort. But it had left matters in such a position that, as I stated 
at the time, further exploration was •‘eminently desirable."^ A large 
part of the western side of the castelhnn, including the west gateway 
and the south-west corner, had been definitely located. The rampart, 
however, so far as we could see, was represented only by a band of 
cobbles, not more than 3 feet broad and seemingly finished on both 
faces. Avhile there was no trace of any ditch or ditches outside of it. 
These features appeared to point to a system of defence entirely different 
from any known to have been employed elsewhere on the line of the 
Wall. Idrst impressions of an anomaly so flagrant were somewhat dis- 
turbing, nor had reflection and a vain search for parallels made me 
easier in mind about it. Accordingly, as soon as it became obvious 
that there was nothing more to be gained by further work opposite 
the break, I arranged to resume the original inquiry at the point at 
which it had been interrupted in 1920. 

As Plate X. shows, we were able to recover the whole outline of 
the defences and to rid ourselves of the idea that they had been of the 
unorthodox type which the experience of 1920 had suggested. On the 
other hand, the surmise that the fort liad been a small one turned out 
to be correct. Internally it measured 243 feet from east to west and 
270 feet from north to south, dimensions which gave it an area of 
almost exactly an acre and a half. It was thus rather larger than 
Hough Castle, but only half as large as Bar Hill and less than a fourth 
of the size of Mumrills. If allowance be made for the Headquarters 
Building, a single granary, workshops and the like, it will be clear that 
the space available for barracks would be quite inadequate for the 
accommodation of an auxiliary cohort of 500 men. The garrison must 
have consisted of a smaller unit. The description that follows will 
reveal minor constructional irregularities, at once more numerous and 
more considerable than is customary : but all of these can be readily 
enough accounted for by the character of the terrain from a geological 
point of view. Before entering into details it is worth directing atten- 
tion to the interesting manner in which the plan as set out on Plate X. 
illustrates what has already been said regarding the configuration of 
the site. The line along which the Military Way comes uj) to the east 
gate is an accurate reflection of tlie contour of the surface at the north- 
eastern corner of the plateau, while that at which it leaves the west 
gate was necessary in order to avoid the steep ascent which a straight 
course would have involved. 

On the north front the Antoiiijie Rampart had served as the main 
defence. That the ground along which it ran had originally been uneven 

‘ Pnii feiJiitr/s. Tdl. lux. (1921-251, p. 2SS. 
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was obvious from the fact that the stone foundation, which occasionally 
rested directly upon the rock, had sometimes been laid at a depth con- 
siderably lower than the Roman surface adjacent to it on the south. 
In other words, the northern face of the hill had heen cut away, 
wherever its removal would conduce to the securing of a level bed. 
Thus, at the junction between the east rampart of the fort and the 
Antonine Rampart the stone foundation of the former was no less 
than 2 feet 6 inches higher than the stone foundation of the latter. In 
the case of the west rampart, Avhere the corresponding difference was 
1 foot 10 inches, there wms actually an ‘overlap’ of a foot and a half, 
a feature w^hich was specially interesting as making it certain that 
the Wall-builders had reached Croy Hill at least as soon as the men 
who were responsible for the erection of the fort. The contrast with 
Balmuildy and Old Kilpatrick was remarkable. A peculiarity more 
difficult to understand was observed just outside the north-east corner, 
where a row’ of houlders, running from east to w est, had been set into 
the turf immediately above the north kerb but a foot and a half higher. 

It wull be observed from the plan that within the fort the Antonine 
Rampart, coming from the east, sw'ings slightly to the right before 
arriving at the gate. The deviation, which is curious in the circum- 
stances, may well have been dictated by the conformation of the 
underlying rock. It is po.ssible that the position of the gateway itself 
is to be similarly explained. It is not in the middle, as one might 
have expected, but decidedly nearer the w'est. Outside of it w'e found 
nothing to encourage the idea that the road which issued from it had 
passed eastwards along the Berm to the ‘ Bridge.' On the contrary, the 
cobbling extended northwards, clearly defined to right and left all the 
way across the Berm, which was here abnormally narrow, having a 
width of only 15 feet. What befell it, when it reached the Ditch, we 
shall unfortunately never learn, because for nearly the wffiole stretch 
along the front of the fort the ground beyond the scarp has at some 
not very remote date been excavated to form a dam, now' abandoned 
and overgrown wuth grass and rushes. It is. however, difficult to believe 
that the road did not somehow' or other reach the basalt ridge, of 
w'hich the break in the Ditch foinied part. As matters stand to-day, 
that is the easiest route down into the valley. 

On the remaining three sides the fort had been girt with a rampart 
of turf. Positive proof that this had been so was obtained at the 
tw'o northern extremities. It was only there that any fragments of 
the body of the rampart had survived, and in both cases the layering 
show'ed up w'ith perfect distinctness in the sections. In some respects 
the stone foundation was unusual. It did not appear to have been 
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laid with the regularity that characterised the corresponding foundation 
at other forts, such as Bar Hill, Rough Castle, and Mumrills. It is true 
that in a section cut between the north-east corner and the east gate 
the cobbling was continuous all the way across, with the conventional 
kerbs. Elsewhere, however, it tended to be patchy. At the north-west 
corner, for instance, there was merely a band of laid stones, 6 feet 
broad, on either side, Avith no very definite kerbing and with a clear 
space of 8 or 9 feet between them. Again, farther south on the same 
front there seemed to be nothing but the strip of 3 feet which Ave had 
discoA'ered in 1920 and Avhich in 1931 aa'c found to be on the inner side. 
At the same time one or two scattered stones suggested that there 
may once liaA'e been a similar strip on the outer side also. The other 
tAVO fronts AA^ere in still more eA’il case. Oji these not much of the 
rampart had been left anyAvhere except toAvards the north-east corner, 
and betAveen the south gate and the east gate a diligent search reA'ealed 
no sign of it at all. 

At the north-east corner there Avas. as Ave shall learn presently, a 
special reason Avhy exti-a care should have been taken to provide a 
solid bottoming. Round the rest of the enclosure. hoAAOA'er, the rock 
was near, often voi\\' near, the surface, and it appears to haAe been 
felt that something a good deal less elaborate AAOuld suffice. Mr John 
Clarke informs me that, except on the north-Avest front, the turf 
rampart of the fort at Gadder rested on tAvo parallel bands of large 
cobbles Avith a clear space betAveen them, and it Avould appear that the 
method generally employed at Croy Hill Avas similar. With it I am 
disposed to connect another unusual feature— the exceptional breadth 
of the base, Avhich measured on an average about 19 feet, as compared 
Avith 12 or 13 feet at Bar Hill and Mumrills. The greater Avidth of the 
foundation AA'ould compensate for its comparative flimsiness and Avould 
giA’e a certain stability to the Avhole. On the other hand, it AAmuld do 
nothing to protect the cobbling from the ravages of the plough after 
the superstructure had been levelled, and there is no doubt that 
cultivation is very largely responsible for the mutilated condition of 
such vestiges as are left. So serious has been the destruction on the 
south and east that absolute accuracy can hardly be claimed even for 
the position assigned to the gates on those tAvo sides on Plate X. 
Still, there cannot be much amiss. On the east aa-c had the remains of 
the Military Way as a pointer, and on the south we had debris 
suggestive of the former presence of a guard-house— burnt matter, 
pf)ttery sherds, and a ballista ball. 

I come noAV to the ditches. After AA'liat has been said, it will not 
be difficult to understand Avhy Ave failed to detecd any trace of them 
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in 1920. Referring to their non-appearance then, I wrote : " It may be 
that our exploratory trenches were not carried sufficiently far out 
from the cobbling.”^ Although I was disposed to set that explanation 
aside at the time, it was, after all, the true one. Misled by the finished 
appearance of the outside of the baud of stones which we had exposed, 
and particularly by what looked like a projecting buttress of semi- 
circular form, we had been satisfied with imshing our trenches 18 or 
20 feet westwards and southwards, assuming that this was the maximum 
width that need be allowed for a berm. In thinking matters over I 
had reached the conclusion that we had certainly been too hasty in 
taking it for granted that the western limit of the cobbling represented 
the outer face of the rampart. Consequently, upon the second occasion 
I gave instructions that the exploratory trenches were to be longer. 
They did not require to be very much longer, for we learned incidentally 
that one of those dug in 1920 had missed striking the margin of a ditch 
by no more than a single foot I But the discovery that we had been 
wrong was by no means the end of our troubles. It would be timer 
to say that it was only the beginning. The ditch-system had had 
peculiarities every whit as distinctive as those that had characterised 
the rampart, although they were different in kind, and to work it out 
completely was a much more laborious affair than might be gathered 
from the plan. In the light of previous experience we were reluctant 
to acquiesce in the seeming absence of a ditch until every possibility 
of error had been eliminated. 

The rocky nature of the terrain was once more responsible. On the 
west side this factor was almost negligible, for there (as was mentioned 
at the outset) the depth of soil was considerable. It Avas fortunate 
that it should liaA e been so. This portion of the plateau is commanded 
by the higher ground beyond, and for so vulnerable a front the three 
ditches by which it was covered (Pi, ate X.) Avould be none too many. 
As Ave Avere engaged on a reconnaissance merely, and not on an exhaustiA e 
excaA'atioii. ^xe did not clear them out, but Avent doAvn only so far as aa us 
necessary to ensure the ascertainment of their approximate surface- 
dimensions. For details of these it Avill be sufficient to refer to the plan. 
But it may be said generally that the narroAA'est aa us 11 or 12 feet Avide 
and the broadest 15 or IG feet. It deserves to be noted that the inteiwal 
separating the innermost from the one next to it AAms singularly small, 
not more than 21 or 2 feet. The way in Avhich all three are looped on the 
north side of the gate also calls for remark ; it Avill be remembered that 
there is reason for suspecting the existence of a similar arrangement 
on the north .side of the east gate at Old Kilpatrick. Lastlj’, it will be 

' Proieeiiings, vol. xlix. (ISlI-l.A), p. 2S9. 
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observed that the outermost ditch did not approach so near to the 
Antoiiine Kampart as did its companions. This is because the workmen 
had been brought up against a rock projecting southwards. 

The south front offers a very different picture. Its western extremity 
shared, to some extent at least, in the weakness to which the whole of 
the west side was exposed, and here, just as on the west side, the soil was 
deep enough to allow of the digging of ditches. Farther east, on the 
other hand, the rampart ran along the top of a slope so steep as to 
render any additional defence unnecessary C a slope, moreover, in which 
no ditch worthy of the name could have been cut without an immense 
expenditure of labour. It is a solid mass of rock, overspread with what 
is merely a thin mantle of turf. These conditions are mirrored in the 
plan (Plate X.). While the outermost of the three western ditches 
went no farther than the corner, the other two were continued round it 
and carried without interruption along the south front for some distance 
beyond the gate. In their progress eastwards thej" grew shallower and 
shallower as the rock beneath them rose higher and higher. Ultimately, 
when the depth had decreased to little more than a foot or two, they 
terminated abruptly against an outcrop of basalt. Opposite the gate 
they had been reinforced by a third ditch, 85 feet long. This can hardly 
be called a fidnius, inasmuch as there was no gap in the inner ditches for 
it to screen, but its length recalls the additional ditch outside the west 
gate of Bar Hill. 

On the east front the conditions Avere in the main identical with those 
prevailing in the adjacent sector on the south, and over the greater part 
of it our search for ditches was accordingly fruitless. To make assurance 
doubly sure we cut numerous trenches on the flat ground at the foot of 
the slope. The >oii here proved to be remarkably ‘free.’ At one point, 
indeed, fragments of Homan pt)ttery weie unearthed at a depth of fully 
4 feet below the modern surface. We inferred that we were working on 
what had been in Homan times the bed of a small loch, and the inference 
Avas confirmed by the rushes which still grow luxuriantly all over it in 
clumps. We may therefore suj>pose that the south-east corner of the 
fort and the major portion of the east side have had a natural defence 
in the shape of Avhat Avas virtually a moat, a supposition that makes the 
absence of the conventional form of defence more readily intelligible. 
The solitary ditch Avas one at the north-east corner. It Avas 75 feet long, 
and its position is significant, being exactly over against the only practic- 
able line of approach that folloAA'ed by the Military Way. The angle at 
Avhich it lies (Plate X.) is no less significant, although from a different 

‘ Tliat thert; were circuinst.iiicps in whicli a ditch was not regarded as essential is clear from 
HygiTia., J)/’ Mkh c. f FiiH'ki fnco secin-iori ciiiisn (Uscipli nar”). 
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point of view. Instead of running parallel to the rampart it runs 
parallel to the summit of the hog-backed basalt ridge, in a ‘pocket' to 
the west of which it has been dug. We had occasion to clear it out, 
and found that it had been 9 or 10 feet deep. 

(6) The Interior Buildings . — On the assumption that the Principia or 
Headquarters Building faced north, as it would almost certainly do, we 
may conclude from the position of the gates that it lay within the area 
now partly covered by the kitchen-garden of the cottage. This accords 
with information given us by the tenant as to foundations against which 
he was apt to strike in planting his potatoes. The only other points 
from which any evidence regarding the interior came were the two 
northern corners. At the north-west corner, immediately within the 
angle, we found what must have been the cobbled flooring of an angle- 
tower, along with one or two ballista balls and small fragments of 
pottery. The floor was 2 feet 8 inches below the level of the foundation 
of the fort rampart, and there was some appearance of steps. At the 
north-east corner we made a remarkable discovery for which we were 
in no wise prepared, and the full implications of which are hardly 
likely to be satisfactorily" determined until the Baths and the area round 
about them have been thoroughly explored. Except as regards the 
facts, the following account of it is meant to be provisional only. 

When the foundation at the northern end of the east rampart was 
uncovered, it was found to have sagged downwards very considerably. 
In a length of little more than 4 feet there was a central depression a 
foot and a half deep, a quite ixnmistakable indication that at this point 
the subsoil was ‘ made up.’ Suspecting the presence of a pit, and hoping 
for a pit associated with a pre-Antonine occupation, we dug a hole 
close to the east or outer side of the foundation and ascertained that 
the ground there had been excavated for at least 12 feet below the 
modern surface. The cavity contained much black and red matter, 
resembling the waste products of a furnace, but it yielded no relics 
worth mentioning except a few ‘ clinkers,’ or calcined lumps of iron 
slag, which were not far from the top. These last at once suggested 
a connection with smelting. At the same time the proximity of the 
Baths (Plate X.) made it possible that what Ave Avere turning OA'er 
AA"as the refuse from the hypocausts. The information obtainable from 
the limited area which Ave opened up Avas not sufticient to enable us 
to decide in favour of either alternative, and the question must remain 
unsettled till the Bath-house and its adjuncts haA’e been examined; and 
only then is there any likelihood of the most puzzling feature of all being 
elucidated— the great depth to Avhich the excavation had been carried. 
It seemed clear that the holloAv had not been a rubbish-pit. as Ave had 
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at first thought probable. On the other hand, when we struck the 
natural soil, its appearance was not inconsistent with the idea that we 
had got into the corner of a ditch, which had turned westwards and 
over which the rampart of the fort had been built. In order to put 
this theory to tlie test, we proceeded to break through what we had 
assumed to be the floor of the north-eastern angle-tower. Here a 
surprise awaited us. 

On the north side we had already observed masonry below the 
level of the Antonine Rampart, but had supposed that this was 
merely intended to strengthen the foundations of the tower. As soon, 
however, as we had penetrated a little way down on the west side, 
which was the one on which we had elected to dig, masonry began to 
show itself here too, and it quickly became plain that there Avere 
so many tiers of it as to exclude the possibility that it AA as a foundation. 
It Avas in reality one of the facing Avails of a stone-lined underground 
structure. Before describing this structure in detail, it AA'ill be AA^ell to 
giA’e a brief summary of the stratification of the tilling, compiled with 
the aid of Mr Mann’s careful notes : 

Tliat the filling had been done in rather hai)ha/.ard fasliion Avas plain 
from the fact that the thickness of the strata Avas far from uniform, 
usually I’eaehing its ma.ximum near the centre. The Avork of clearance 
AA-as carried out from the .south Avail nortliAA ard.s. On tlie top AA as a layer 
of grey arable scnl, 8 feet thick, under AAhich Avas a layer of black burnt 
matter— 2 inches thick at first, Init increasing to f> indies at the centre and 
then thinning out again as it approached the north Avail. BeloAV Avas a 
hiot or .so of grey soil, intermingled Avith black burnt matter. This AA'as 
folloAved by a stratum of red liurnt matter, as much as .3 feet thick at one 
point, but iiardl j' e.xtendiiig beyond the centre. In it AA ere broken lumps of 
rock and pieces of freestone, thelattersometimesdressed. BeloAv this came 
about a foot of marshy soil, interspersed Avith grey' earth to an extent that 
made it look like clay, and separated by 3 inches of black burnt matter 
from the mass of mainly greyish .soil Avhieh occupied the bottom and Avhich 
contained more lumps of rock and jiieces of freestone, occasionally dressed. 
Fragments of pottery and the like occurred at Aarioms levels, but their 
total number aa as not large, none Avere of any considerable size, and all 
apjieareil to be of 'eeond-century date. A curious feature Avas a fi-inch 
layer of coal ashes, aa Inch had bt'en sprea<l directly on the top of the south 
AA’all and of the .southern half of the AA est Avail. ‘ 

When cleared, the chamber presented a most interesting sight. The 
neAvs of its discoA'ery spread through the neighbourhood and, so long 
as it remained open, it attracteil hundreds of visitors on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays. The opinion was freely expressed that adA'an- 
tage should be taken of the Ancient Monument.s Act to keep it per- 
manently on A’icAv. MTth this idea it AA'as impossible not to sympathise 

' Cf. the 6 inch .stratum of .small pieces of coal at the bottom of a rubhish-pit at Bar Hill {Bur 
Hill. p. 02i. 
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but after very careful consideration and full discussion with the staff 
of H.M. Office of AYorks it was decided that in the meantime it would 
be safer to cover it in. Should the Baths ever be excavated and prove 
worthy of preservation, the underground chamber might appropriately 
be exposed once more and included in a larger group, which would 
form a representative illustration of buildings of the Roman period in 
Scotland. Xo adequate conception of its impressive appearance can be 
conveyed in words, but Mr Calder’s excellent plans and sections, along 
with the photographs which I owe to the kindness of friends.^ may 
serve to supplement the inevitable deficiencies of a verbal description. 

In shape the chamber was a somewhat irregular quadrilateral. Xo 
very exact dimensions can be given, as one side has been almost com- 
pletely destroyed. The stone facing, however, was about 7 feet high 
and measured at the top 11 feet from north to south by (5 feet from 
east to west, exclusive of a recess for a staircase, while the correspond- 
ing measurements at the bottom were 7 feet and 4 feet. The masonry 
was of first-rate quality. Its ten lowest tiers showed only a slight 
batter, but the five or six above them were carefully stepped back, 
obviously to provide a secure base for a wall that had risen above 
them. These features are well brought out in the accompanying 
illustration of the south face (fig. 7), which had suffered but little 
damage. The west face, which was also comparatively intact, was 
notable as containing a flight of live steps, each step consisting of a 
double tier. It was notable, too, for the survival in situ of three stones 
which had belonged to the lowest course of the wall above, and which 
can be seen in fig. 8 immediately to the right of the staircase. The one 
next the steps had a pivot-hole in the centre, and thus marks the 
position of the door. 

On the east side, instead of masonry, was a huge conglomeration 
of earth and boulders, which had been piled up to serve as a bed for 
the foundation of the fort rampart (fig. 9). Its exposure at once put 
an end to all speculation as to the immediate cause of the sagging that 
had originally attracted our attention. Nothing was left of the stone 
facing here except the ‘ tusking,' which can be seen projecting from 
the south wall on the right hand in fig. 9 and on the left hand in 
fig. 7. The north side (fig. 10) was also partially ruinous. Some of the 
upper tiers had disappeared, and the vvffiole of the stones which had 
formed the right ‘cheek’ of a conspicuous opening were gone. The 
latter had evidently been removed at the same time as the facing of 

‘ Mr .T. S. Richardson. Mr C. 8. T. Calder. and Mr ,T. D. Lyford-Pike. In lookinc- at tlie photo 
graphs it must l)e borne in mind tliat they had to lie taken from above, so tliat tlie perspective is 
inevital)ly <iistorted I)}' tile angle at wliicli the camera had to he held. 
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Fig. 7. .South face of stone-lined Pit. 
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the east wall, but its position can be identified by the manner in which 
the rock has been cut away to permit of its insertion. It should he 
added that the large boulder lying on the top of the rock is quite 
obviously not in its natural place. That it has fallen forward is proved 
by the masonry immediately behind it. \Ye may be sure that it Avas 
not where it is now. Avhen the lintel and the superincumbent stones 
were laid. 



Fig. 11. Bottom of .stone-lined Pit, showing cutting in rock. 


It will not have escaped notice that the opening just referred to, 
being the mouth of a conduit Avhich passed under the Antonine Rampart, 
confirms a conclusion that the earlier illustrations must already have 
suggested : the stone-lined structure has been somehow or other con- 
nected with the storage of water. What the precise connection w'as 
depends largely upon the nature and purpose of the conduit, the crucial 
question being Avhether it was an outlet or an inlet. Before embark- 
ing on any discussion of this, it will be well to say something as to 
what lay beneath the masonry. When the Avater that had accumulated 
had been baled out — a process that had to be repeated at frequent 
inteiwals — it Avas seen that there Avas a roughly circular hole in the 
centre of the rocky bottom (fig. \\). Its maximum length Avas 3 feet 
9 inches and its maximum AA’idth a foot less, and it descended with 
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gradually converging sides to a point 3 feet 2 inches below the lowest 
tier of masonry. On the north, south, and west the cavity had been 
cut through solid rock. On the east, however, there were visible only 
small boulders and two lumps of freestone, which looked as if they 
had either been thrown in or had rolled in accidentally. Round the 
sides and at the lowest point there was a good deal of iron ore sediment. 

All the material required for visualising the conduit will be found 
in the two plans reproduced in fig. 12, if they are studied in conjunction 
with the longitudinal section A-A which accompanies them. Its mouth, 
as shown in fig. 10, was 3 feet high and had probably been about a 
foot wide. So far as that portion of the channel which passed under 
the Antonine Rampart is concerned, the line laid down is necessarily 
conjectural ; it could not have been accurately determined without 
displacing everything above it, and in the circumstances such a pro- 
ceeding would have been sheer waste of labour. But the evidence 
from the ends, more particularly from the northern end, indicated 
that the ground through which it had been constructed was rocky 
and that it had pursued a slightly sinuous course in order to 
avoid obstacles. A remarkable feature was the massiveness of the 
stones with which it had been covered after it issued from beneath 
the Rampart. Three of these survived, one still i>t situ, and instead 
of being the comparatively thin slabs that might have been expected 
they had a thickness of fully a foot. It looked as if they might have 
been intended to support some heavy structure such as a sluice. Of 
this, however, there was no trace. From beneath the north kerb of 
the Rampart the conduit was continued for about 20 feet towards the 
Ditch, on to the scarp of which it must have opened at some distance 
down the slope, the centre of the Ditch being then some 13 or 11 feet 
away. At first the bottom was of rock, but 7 feet short of the terminal 
point the rock gave out and had been replaced by paving. Similarly, 
when the sides were not of rock, care had been taken to protect them 
against collapse by a lining of masonry. 

As to what I have called the crucial question of inlet against outlet, 
some may be disposed to think that the longitudinal section A-A (fig. 12) 
gives a categorical answer. The highest part of the floor of the conduit 
is the paved portion towards its northern extremity. At the inner 
edge of this there is a perpendicular drop of 3 inches. Thereafter a 
partial recovery is followed by a gradual and continuous decline, which 
ultimately reduces the level by 6 additional inches before the opening 
into the underground chamber is reached. As water runs downhill, 
one’s first impulse on learning how matters stood was to regard the 
conduit as an inlet: but. if it was an inlet, the building beneath the 

VOL. LXVI. 17 
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angle-tower can only have been a cistern or tank for storing water 
that had collected in the Ditch. Water certainly did collect in the 
Ditch, for there was a deposit of 6 inches of .silt outside the northern 
extremity of the conduit, and it is perhaps just conceivable that the 
basalt ridge may have been left untouched in order that it might 
serve as a dam. But why all this trouble to bring into the fort water 
that at the best cannot have been very clean ? The enormous pains 
which the Romans lavished on the construction of aqueducts are a 
measure of the value they attached to the puritj^ of their drinking 
water. More plausible is the suggestion that the building has at one 
time been a cistern for the Baths. But this, too, leaves much to be 
explained. Would such water be deemed suitable even for bathing V 
Why bring the cistern inside the fort if the Baths Avere to be outside, 
more especially when it interfered so seriously with the normal arrange- 
ment of an angle-tower? Whj' were such commodious steps provided 
for a mere cistern? And why were the steps in the frequent use that 
is indicated by the condition of the hole for the piA’ot on which the 
door swung to and fro? 

The alternative is to inter[)ret the conduit as an outlet, despite the 
fact that its floor slopes up from inside outwards. The building would 
then be the remains of a covered well which has, when in iise, been 
fed by a spring. The object of the conduit Avould be to ensure that 
the water never rose above the level of the bottom of the steps, and 
the object of the upward tilt would be to ensure that it never fell 
beloAv it. But Avhy should it not have been alloAved to rise all the Avay 
to the surface, as it would have done had there not been an outlet? 
The obvious reply is that it would have been extraordinarily incon- 
venient to have had, in this particular position, a Avell of the ordinary 
type, involving as that would have done a tall and open superstructure, 
Avhich would have made an angle-tower impossible. On the other 
hand, by keeping the level of the water Ioav, the Avell could be 
completely covered in, while the superstructuie need not have been 
any higher than Avas necessary to give head-room to those entering 
and leaving the staircase by the door. As it AAas of stone, it might 
quite Avell have served as the base of a toAver. In fact, on the assump- 
tion that the only spring \Adiich was found AA'hen the fort Avas being 
laid out AA'as close to Avliat AAms destined to be the site of an angle- 
tower— and springs Avould be few and far between on a hill of basalt— it 
is hard to see in Avhat better \\'ay the situation could have been met. 

There are, of course, difficulties; but to me, on the evidence at 
present available, they seem less formidable than those attending anj^ 
other explanation. Thus, the question as to why there is no spring 
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now can be effectively answered by pointing to the heaps of mineral 
refuse which cumber the hillside below. The coal-getting operations 
to which these bear witness can hardly have failed to affect the 
natural drainage-system profoundly. It is less easy to account for the 
two pieces of dressed freestone which were observed on the east side 
of the rock-cut bottom, unless indeed their presence there was acci- 
dental. Mr J. S. Richai'dson, who regarded the conduit as an inlet, 
was of opinion that they had been deliberately packed in, and saw in 
them evidence of “the blocking of what appeared to be an outlet 
draining off into the lower ground.” An outlet here, however, would 
not have drained off into “ the lower ground,” but into an excavation 
10 or 12 feet beneath the surface and some way below the floor of the 
hypocausts of the Baths, whose foundations the running water would 
have tended to undermine. And even if it be granted that there has 
been deliberate packing, was the aperture necessarily an outlet-' Might 
it not have been an inlet giving passage to the supply from the spring? 

Convincing answers to these and other questions are not likely to 
be forthcoming until the immediately adjoining area outside the fort 
has been properly excavated, as it must be if and when the Baths are 
opened up. So far as I can learn, there is no parallel elsewhere that 
would be helpful.' Meanwhile I may note one or two points of 
chronological interest. The relation of the conduit to the Antonine 
Rampart shows that the Wall-builders and the fort-builders must have 
been at work simultaneously. As the construction of the conduit 
undoubtedly preceded the laying of the foundation beneath which it 
passes, the stone-lined structure, whatever its purpose, must belong to 
the beginning of the Antonine period. Whether it was a well or 
whether it was a cistern in which water for the Baths was stored, it 
ftdl out of use within the limits of the Roman period and was filled in 
by the Romans themselves. The pieces of dressed freestone which 
were mixed with the filling, including the two found in the rock-cut 
bottom, had in all likelihood belonged to the missing east Mall. They 
M-ere, hoM-ever, too few in number to represent anything like the 
M-hole of it. The others Avere probably utilised elseM'here. This suggests 
that rebuilding Avas going on at the time, and that again tempts one 
to hazard a guess at the course of event.s. Although my conclusions 
are of the inost tentatiAe character, they may form a useful starting- 
point for future inquiry. 

Like the stone-lined structure itself, the great artificial holloAV 
outside must be closely associated Avith the building of the fort. 

> The curious anaiif-einent uii.ler one of the anol,. -towers of tlie fort at Bibcliester seern.s to 
have been entirely tlifl'erent U/o/trn. Rom. Studlei-. vol. xix. pp, 191 f.) 
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Perhaps it was dug in the search for water. If springs were scarce, it 
would be natural to try and find one in a spot which woidd he con- 
venient both for the Baths and for the fort. At all events, where the 
east rampart was to pass over it, the cavity had to be filled with earth 
and boulders to support the stone foundation, and it was against this 
heterogeneous mass (fig. 9} that the facing wall on the east was 
reared. It was a treacherous backing and, as it settled down, the 
masonry would be gradually forced forward, ultimately collapsing 
completely. Possibly the collapse should be associated with one or 
other of the two occasions on which the forts along the Wall had to 
be temporarily abandoned b 5 ' their garrisons. We know that there 
was partial destruction then. When the position was regained and 
the buildings restored, the well of the fort was moved to a more 
suitable spot, where a spring had in the meantime been discovered. 
Whatever may have been the case at fii’st, the well was most certainly 
not beneath the angle-tower during the later stages of the occupation, 
and it is far from unlikely that the proved weakness of the original 
arrangement may have been the motiA'e that prompted the change. 
In conclusion it is worth adding that, when scanning the face which is 
shown in fig. 9, Mr Richardson's trained eye detected what he took to 
be signs that the upper part was considerably later in date than the 
lower. If he is right, the rampart must at some time have undergone 
extensive repair. This would fit in admirably with the tentative 
conclusions that have just been put foiuvard. 

(c) The Bath-house . — For reasons w'hich have already been stated, I 
do not think it either necessary or desirable to say much about the 
Bath-house. It was situated outside the north-east corner of the fort 
between the Antonine Rampart and the Militai-y Way, and was a long, 
narrow building, measuring 67 feet from east to west by 12 feet from 
north to south. In spite of its narrowness it seemed to have been 
divided longitudinally at its western end, and there were certainly 
two transverse partitions. Outside, to the south, there was a gravelled 
area which may have been a small courtyard. A hearth in an un- 
expected place, and some appearance of cobbling above the w alls, raised 
doubts as to whether the building had continued in use until the close 
of the occupation. However that may be, there was clear evidence 
that it had not escaped the vicissitudes to wdiich such establishments 
seem to have been peculiarly liable. 

Suspicion that the Bath-hou.se could not be far away was first 
aroused by the discovery of the two drains that can be seen running 
eastwards on Plate X. With their help it Avas possible to recon- 
struct the general plan Avithout breaking the surface. The larger of 
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the two. which had obviously carried away the waste water from the 
cold bath, issued from the eastern end of the building, and it was 
thus clear that the Frigidarium and the Apodyterium had been there, 
probably combined in a single apartment. The smaller one. which 
joined it and which could only represent the outflow from the hot 
bath, ap])arently came from the room at the south-west corner. This 
room would then be the Caldarium, and the room in the middle would 
be the Tepidarium. We penetrated into the Caldarium through clay — 
good clay — and stones to a depth of 6 feet, and found that it had been 
hypocausted and that the masonry of the walls was recessed at intervals 
for the upward passage of the hot air. exactly as in the corresponding 
rooms of the Men's Baths at Mumrills. The floor seemed to have been 
laid on a bottoming of boulders. In the case of the Tepidarium all we 
did was to raise a large flag a few inches and peer into the space below. 
The hypocaust pillars, on which the flag rested, were still standing 
erect. 5 feet high, just as the Romans had left them. At the extreme 
east we merely uncovered a small portion of the paving, which was of 
excellent workmanship and was also interesting as providing evidence 
of two periods. 

C. y’/ic Aijricolan Fort. 

In the account which I gave of the work done in 1920 I mentioned 
that at the south-west corner we had been puzzled by “the occurrence 
of a ditch or drain running from the interior but having no apparent 
outlet." and I added that “possibly it had belonged to an earlier ‘lay 
out’ of the oastellnm.” ^ The reason for the apparent absence of any 
(nitlet was that it stopped short on reaching the cobbled remains of 
the rampart foundation. There was no time for a thorough investi- 
gation then. But in 1931 we struck the .same ditch again, and on 
following it up were able to recover the greater part of the outline 
of an older fort (fig. 13), which resembled in many ways the little 
Agricolan fort on the Bar Hill (fig. 14) and which may be unhesitatingly 
assigned to the same period. 

When we met with this ditch in 1931. it was running east and west 
not far from the south gate of the larger fort, and was therefore 
perilously close to the rocky outcrop. That is doubtless why it was 
only 5 feet wide and 21 feet deep here, as compared with 7 feet and 
.1 feet, which we found to be its n(.)rnial dimensions wherever there 
was an abundance of soil. It.s general appearance at once recalled 
that of the short length of pali.sade-trench, which had been observed 
at Mumrills. The inference that it, too, had been a palisade-trench 

’ Prm-etd ings, vol. li.x. p. 2.SH, 
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was greatly strengthened by the fact that there were usually small 
boulders in the bottom, the purpose of these being to give the wooden 
posts a firmer grip. Repeated trials, however, drove us to the conclusion 
that there had been no ditch of the ordinary type outside, such as there 
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was at Mumrills. This may safely be attributed to a realisation of 
the rocky character of the terrain. That the smaller fort was the 
earlier of the two was proved by the manner in which the palisade- 
trench behaved when it met the stone foundation, disappearing beneath 
it abruptly and reappearing beyond it with equal abiaiptness. Still 
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more convincing were the sections exposed on either side of the street 
leading to the west gate (Plate X.). They left no shadow of doubt as 
to the relative age of street and trench. 

Although the outline reprttduced in fig. Id is avowedly in some respects 
conjectural, there need be no hesitation in acceptiiig it as approximately 
correct. The explanation of our failure to discover the north front is 
simple. The hamlet which Gordon and Horsley saw had been built over 
it, so that all our efforts to Hud it were baffled by seventeenth-century 
foundations. The curve at the north-west corner had, however, luckily 
been spared, and that is sufficient for the [iurposes of reconstruction. 
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The east front, too, lies mainly within the area of modern occnpation. 
Indeed, the one remaining cottage actually bestrides it. Nevertheless the 
line it must have taken is fairly well assured by the position of the south- 
east corner, which cannot have been far from where the south front of 
the fort united with the east side of the annexe. If the point of junction 
could not be exactlj’ fixed, this was largely due to the rockiness of this 
part of the ground, combined with its contiguity to the slope. The 
palisade-trench must in any case have been shallow, and it would inevit- 
ably suffer from denudation in the eighteen and a half centuries that 
have elapsed since it was dug. 

As will be seen from Plate X., the orientation of the Agricolan 
fort was different from that of its Antouine successor. Its major axis 
lay more nearly due north and south. In that direction it measured 
about 220 feet, as compared with about 160 from east to west. Its area 
was therefore rather more than three quarters of an acre, or about a 
third larger than that of its contemporary and neighbour on the Bar 
Hill. On the other hand, it was only about one-eighth of the area of the 
Agricolan fort at Mumrills. So marked a dispai-ity cannot but have 
some significance. Does it mean that Agricola distributed his isthmus 
garrisons on a principle quite different from that afterwards adopted by 
Lollius Urbicus, and that he had, say, five or six large forts, strung out 
on a chain consisting of much smaller ones ? It is certainly vei’y difticnlt 
to believe that Mumrills was the only one of the nineteen that was held 
by a unit substantially larger than those stationed at Croy and Bar Hill. 
Besides, the tactical conditions were very far from being identical. Had 
the absence of a continuous barrier any bearing on the matter V In the 
present state of our knowledge such questions cannot be satisfactorily 
answered. Nevertheless it may be just Avorth while asking them. 

The gate — for, on the analogy of Bar Hill, it seems unlikely that there 
was more than one — was probably on the east side. AVe can at least say 
definitely that it was not on the south or on the west. A feature of some 
interest is the stretch of road, 60 feet long, which runs parallel to the 
palisade-trench on the south, and the direction of Avhich precludes us 
from associating it with the second-century fort. Finally, there is the 
annexe, the bulge on whose eastern side probably indicates that, when 
the workmen approached the mass of basalt, they thought it prudent to 
follow the line of least resistance. The area is roughly equal to the area 
of the fort proper, and the gap left for entrance has the remarkable 
Avidth of 27 feet. I am inclined to suggest that here, and also at Bar 
Hill, the enclosure has been intended to seiwe a rather different purpose 
from that for Avhich the annexes attached to the later fort Avere designed. 
Belonging as it does to the earliest phase of the invasion, it may have 
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sheltered baggage animals. Avith their inipednnenta, and possibly cattle. 
The curious projection at the south-east corner, Avhere the ground falls 
steeply, can only haA e been for drainage. 

D. I'he Finds. 

The modest scale on Avhich the undertaking was planned forbade 
any systematic turning over of the soil such as a more thorough- 
going investigation would have demanded. Our aim AAms merely to 
determine the ‘anatonij’^’ of the fort. Only in the case of the well or 
cistern, Avhich we could not afford to leave unexplored, and in that of 
the shortest of the ditches, which Ave had a special reason for clearing 
out, did Ave go beyond the minimum that Avas essential for obtaining the 
data of Avhich Ave Avere in search. The harA'est of relics Avas consequently 
small. The Avhole of them, as Avell as the feAV that came to light in 1920, 
haA'e been generously presented to the Museum by Carron Company. 
As a detailed list of the A'arious objects AA'ould oA'erload this Xote Avuthout 
serv'ing any useful purpose, it does not seem desirable to do more than 
describe them generally, drawing attention to any that call for particular 
remark. It Avill be found that among them there are two or three that 
point to interesting conclusions, Avhile one is so important that I have 
reserved it for separate treatment. 

(a) Pottery.— T\\(} pottery fragments, although not numerous, Avere 
thoi'oughly repre.sentative of a site that had been occupied during the 
second century. The feAv pieces of Samian, Avhether plain or decorated, 
appeared to be all of that date and to belong to one or other of the more 
ordinary types of dish, such as Dr. 18 .31, Dr. 31, Dr. 33 and Dr. 37. The 
odds and ends of cooking-pots and ‘pie-dishes’ Avere clearly of the same 
period, and so too were the grey and red mortaria rims, one of Avhich had 
on it a maker's stamp Avhich I haA e not yet been able to decipher. Other 
items comprised broken bits of coarse Avare — jugs and other A^essels, and 
amphorm. Much more intei-esting than any of these is a substantial 
portion of the side and flanged i-im of a boAvl of rather elegant shape and 
admirable Avorkmanship. It AAas picked up on the Avest side of the fort 
in 1920. Its texture is very firm, and it has a smooth, almost soapy 
surface. The AA-are is one Avith Avhich Ave are not familiar in Scot- 
land:* but I am told that it is aa cH knoAvn at York, and that the epithet 
‘legionary' is often applied to it. It is surely more than a coincidence 
that the only unit Avhich the inscriptions enable us to connect Avith Croy 
Hill is a vexillation of the Sixth Legion, Avhose liead(iuarters Avere. of 
course, at York. 

> The only appmicli to a parallel in the .Aluseuin is the half of a huti'-coloured howl, .smaller 
iiiiii of much more commonplace flesip-n. which is said to have come from C'adder. 
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(b) Glass . — The fragments of glass nimibered barely half a dozen, 
but they included one piece that calls for special notice. It came from 
the immediate neighbourhood of the well or cistern, and is pai't of the 
rim of a bottle which had been so badly twisted in the process of manu- 
facture that it can only be classed as a ‘ waster.’ Xo one, however, would 
have taken the trouble to convey ‘wasters’ to the fort. We must 
therefore infer that, small as the garrison was, it had its own glass- 
blowers — a useful contribution to our knowledge of the economic life of 
such remote stations on the frontier. 

(c) Iron . — Of the shapeless masses to which the iron objects had been 
reduced there were not more than two Avhich repaid expert treatment. 
The first was a broken hippo-sandal, from which we can argue the 
presence of horses, 'fhe second was the head of a small pick-axe, such as 
might have been used in quarrying. It was taken out of the well or 
cistern, Avhere it was lying just below the layer of red burnt matter. 
From end to end it measured nearly Hi inches, or only a trifle less than 
a vei'y similar implement from Newstead.^ When the rust that choked 
the hole for the handle had been removed, two or three small pieces of 
wood were found adhering to the inside. These were submitted to the 
Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Gardens, who had them micro- 
scopically examined by Mr M. Y. Orr. Mr Orr's report is so interesting 
that I reproduce it in e.rtenso : — 

“The identification of the wood from the head of the pick -axe found 
at Croy Hill has proved to be more difficult than was anticipated at first. 
The wood was impregnated with foreign substance.'?, and chemical means 
had to be employed before its structtire could be investigated. It was 
.subsetpiently discovered that owing to the small size of the pieces only 
part of an annual ring was included, while the absence of another 
characteristic, as it happened, delayed the process of identification con- 
siderably. On such anatomical data as are available. I have no hesitation 
in naming the wood oak. and I would even venture further by suggesting 
the Holm or Evergreen Oak (Qncrcns //c.v). This ojiinion is based on both 
anatomical and physical features. As the evergreen oak is not a native 
of Britain but a Mediterranean species, it looks as if the haiulle of the 
pick must have been cut in Italy. It is of interest that 0. Valerius 
Flaccus (A.D. 70) Avrites of javelins made of oak. but the kind of oak is 
not specified. The absence of large pores and the extent of the • atitumn ’ 
wood seem to rule out the common British Oak, and I do not think it 
coidd be any other species.” 

(c) Nhmc.— Ill 1920 no fewer than 14 ballista balls of different sizes 
were recovered in the course of the two days’ work, and S or 10 more 
were found last year in different parts of the fort. Croy Hill thus 
presents a striking contrast to Mumrills, rvhere a far more searching 
excavation, spread over three years, did not yield a single example. It is 

’ .1 Ronuai Frontier Post, PI. Iviii. 12. 
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perhaps not uni’easonable to see in this .some confirmation of the idea 
that the evacuation of MumrilG was an orderly one, the garrison with- 
drawing with all their supplies and munitions of war.^ Apart from the 
sculptured fragments to be discussed in the Note that follows, the only 
other object of stone that need be mentioned is a flat-bottomed spherical 
block, broken in two and not quite complete, which formed part of the 
filling of the well or cistern. A circular hole of considerable depth, 
slightly grooved round the bottom by wear, has led Mr A. O. Curie to 
suggest to me that it may pf>ssihl}' have been a pivot-stone. The spheri- 
cal shape might he accounted for by supposing that it was a case of re-use. 

{(1) Misrt^lhtnpons . — Under this head may he classed a few lumps of 
burnt daub, bearing the impression of wattles: three or four fragments 
of the sole of a nailed shoe : and a well-made and well-preserved brick, 
a little more than S inches square and lA thick, which has probably 
once belonged to a hypocaust pillar. The burnt daub, while suggestive 
of a conflagration, shows also that some of the buildings were of 
wood, although the large number of wrought stones in the neighbouring 
dykes and walls proves that some of them must have been of more 
substantial character. 

111. A RKf.rKK OK .IrriTEi? Douchen’Cs. 

Pride of place among the finds belongs easily to two fragments of 
a sculptured relief of the Syrian god, Jupiter Doliclienus. They were 
lying, about 4 feet down, in the short ditch outside the north-east 
corner of the fort, and with them were a few building stones. Hoping 
that it might contain other pieces of the shattered monument, I had 
the whole ditch cleared out to its full depth of 9 or 10 feet. Unfortun- 
ately there w.as nothing to reward our search except more building 
stones. .Such a result was a real disappointment, for there is little doubt 
that the inscription, of which only five letters have survived, would 
have given us valuable infoi-mation. But, even as matters stand, the 
discovery is of very great interest in several respects. To mention 
only two— it marks the most northerly point to which the far-flung 
cult of this .Syrian deity is known to have penetrated, and at the same 
time it gives us the first actual representation of him that has come 
to light in Brit.'iin. 

The relief has been carved on a slab of reddish sandstone about 
7; inches in thicknes-,. Ai)parently it had been let into the wall of a 
building, for both fragments are broached diagonally on the back, as 
if foi the leception of mortar. The sinallex* of the two (fig. 1.5) measure.s 

' Prnrfiiliiir/.'i. Mil. Ixiii. U9is-a)), p. 
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11 1 inches by 9| inches, and displays the torso of a male figure, with 
head, legs, and fore-arms broken away. He wears a tunic, fastened 
with a girdle from which depend loose leather flaps or lambrequins. 
His sword, which is slung behind him. is supported by a belt passing 
over his right shoulder and across his chest. The pommel is visible 
beneath his left arm. while the lower part of the sheath projects at 


his right side. Taken by them- 
selves. and without the conclusive 
evidence supplied by the second 
fragment, these characteristics 
would have been sufficient to en- 
able us to recognise him. They 
are decidedly unusual, but are 
exactly those which distinguish 
the dress and equipment of Jupi- 
ter Dolichenus on the well-known 
bronze plaque from Heddernheim. 
now in the Landesmuseum at 
Wiesbaden (fig. 10).' With the 
help of this plaque the missing 
portions of our figure can be 
restored with certainty. The cos- 
tume of the god has been completed 
by Oriental trousers and Persian 
headgear, one flap of which can 
be seen in fig. 15. just over his left 
shoulder. He has had a double- 
axe in his right hand and a 
thunderbolt in his left, and has 
had his feet planted on the back 




ig. 15. Fragment of sculptured Relief from Croj- 
Hill, showing torso of Jupiter Dolichenus. 


of a bull, standing to right, perhaps with a rosette upon its fore- 
head. M Idle there is a broad general resemblance between all the 
known representations of Jupiter Dolichenus. no two (so far as I am 
aware) agree with one another in minor details so closely as do figs. 
15 and 16. It seems certain that both are modelled on a common 
original.- They differ markedly, for instance, from that which appears 


' ft IS a pleasure to acknowle<ige the kindness of the authorities of the Wieshaden iluseuin, 
who, in response to an inquiry about details, were good enough to make and send me a cast to 
facilitate coiiipari.son. 

At one time there was a di.sposition toquestion the trenuiiieness of the Heddernheim plaque. 
More than thirty years ago its authenticity was vindicated once for all by G. Loeschke {Bonn. 
Jahrh.. voi. cvii. p. 7lb. But, had any lingering doubts remained, the Crov Hill discovery would 
have disposed of them effectually. 
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on a plaque of silvered bronze from Komlod in Hungary, which is to 
be seen in the National Museum at Buda-Pesth (fig. 17a).i There the 
sword and sword-belt, the Per.sian headgear, and the Oriental trousers 
will all be looked for in vain. At this juncture it may not be irrelevant 
to interpolate a woi-d or two regarding the purpose of these plaques. 
As the inscription on the one from Hungary shows.- they were votive 



Fij;. 17. T'vo plaques of silvered Kiouze, once placed li;ick to b;irk fmm .1 

CO Jupiter Doliciienus and ib) Jupiter Dolichenus and Juno Regina. iBuda-Pesth Musemn.) 

Offerings. It used to be believed that they had been the sides of 
pyramids but it is now universally agreed that they were fixed upnVht 

bact-Tn'^ [ 'vere sometimes plated 

back to back. Their triangular .shape has obviously had some esoteric 

meaning, at which it would be idle for us to gue.ss ; the knowledge of it 

must have perished with the last of the initiated. But. whatever it 

' For the photograph', from whieli figs. 17n and 176 arc taken I h-ue to Ov.nl- or 

r-ang of the University of Debreczen. u ho will .shortly publish a vX'ib le n ^ 

whole subject. ' pn »iibn a x.uiiable iHonograph on the 

* It is liarely legible in the illustration, hut reads 
aenfiirio) rohiorfis) I Alp{inorum\ eqiuitotae). 

^ See Bonn. .Tuhy-h., vol. evii. pp. 69 f. 


-/or/ Dnicheno P. Aehins) Lucilius 
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may have been, there is no doubt as to the general class to which the 
plaques hehing. They were manufactured in the vicinity of the temple, 
and were sold to devout worshippers, who had them set up within the 
precincts or sometimes carried them away to preserve in their own 
homes. They are, in fact, the counterparts of the shrines for Diana 
which were made by Demetrius, the silver.smith of Ephesus, and which 
“ brought no small gain unto the craftsmen." * 

The C'roy Hill relief, however, was far from being a slavish copy of 
the Heddernheim plaque. The figure of the god was virtually identical 
but. instead of being alone, he was accompanied by his consort. For 
proof of this we must turn to the second and larger fragment (fig. 18). 
It measures 1 foot 8 inches by lOi inches, and contains a few letters of 
an inscription as well as a portion of the sculpture. I will take the 
latter first. It was not (luite easy to be sure as to the animal whose 
legs and hinder part have survived, and the trained zoologists, whom I 
consulted, sometimes hesitated a little as to the sculptor's intention, so 
crudely is it expressed. But, while the shaggy feet are reminiscent 
of those of a carnivore, the characteristics of the bovine family 
appeared to predominate, putting the claims of the ox beyond dispute. 
At the first glance one might suppose that it is the bull on which the 
god has been standing, and that it is his foot whose remains are 
distinguishable just on the line of fracture. There are. however, two 
convincing reasons against such an interpretation. In the first place, 
in all similar representations the bull has its head towards the right. 
In the second place, the first line of the inscription consisted, as we 
shall see, of twelve letters and. if allowance be made for this, con- 
siderations of space make it certain that there must have been two 
animals, standing face to face. 


Here we get help from another Hungarian plaque (fig. 176), also of 
silvered bronze, which was originally placed back to back with 'fig. 17«. 
On the sinister side is Jupiter Dolichenus in the conventional attitude 
and with his usual attributes, while on the dexter side, standing upon 
the back of a he-goat. is his con.sort. generally called Juno Regina in 
the inscriptions. Between them is an altar. While the combined group 
i- rarer than the single figure, parallels are by no means unknown. 
A remarkable example came to light quite recently in Bulgaria.^' 
Professor Kazarow. Rector of the Fniversity of Sofia, has kindly sent 
me a photograph but. as the plaque is still unpublished. I do not feel 
free to reproduce it. Another (fig. 19). this time of silver, was found 
at Heddernheim and acquired for the British Museum in 1896.3 Although 
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it is imperfect, it is valuable as serving to explain a feature of the Croy 
Hill relief, to which I have not yet alluded. Behind the figure of 
Juno Regina can be seen the upper part of a fluted Corinthian column, 
indicating that the two divinities are standing within an aedicula or 
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Fi{^. IS. FraKiDcnt of sculptured Relief from Croy Hill, 
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shrine. It is obvious that a similar significance must attach to the lower 
part of the shaft which rises behind the tail of the animal in fig. 18. 



h 

i 


Fig. ID. Silver plaiiue from lk‘<l<lernheiiu, .showing .Jupiter Doliehenus nnd 
.luno Regina. (British Museum.) 

The association between the god and his bull is constant. But, after 
the manner of her sex. the goddess is varinni et mnfabili'. At Komlod, 
as we know, it is on the back of a he-goat that she is standing. On 
the Bulgarian example the animal is somewhat nondescript, but is 
probably a deer. Elsewhere we find a panther or a lioness, ' and on a 

‘ A sculptured relief at K.i.stell Faimingeu on the German Lime.s [O.R.L., vi. Nr. Bdc. 52). 
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gilded plaque from Aalen in Wiirttemberg we find a cow.^ Fortified 
by the analogy from Aalen, we need not hesitate to decide as to what 
was in the mind of the sculptor of the Croy Hill relief, and we are 
then in a position to form a good idea of the appearance of its main 
elements. As to the minor adjuncts (if any) we can say nothing. The 
spacing suggests that a single pillar may possibly have been deemed 
sufficient to represent an aedicula or shrine, in the centre of which 
there has probably been a small altar, with the figures of Jupiter 
Dolichenus and Juno Regina on the sinister and dexter sides respectively. 
The god has been depicted in Oriental costume, standing on the back 
of a bull, and grasping a double-axe in his right hand and a thunder- 
bolt in his left. His consort has been standing on a cow. Her dress 
nnd attributes are uncertain, but it may well be that she was portrayed 
very much as she appears on figs. 17 b and 19. 

The inscription is even more fragmentary than the relief to which it 
refers. All that we can do with it is to complete the first line. It has 
read I'O’M'DOLICHENO— “To Jupiter, Most High and Most Holy, 
God of Doliche.” This was the formula with which dedications to 
Jupiter Dolichenus regularly opened, and the four letters at the end of 
it are still distinctly legible on the stone. The last letter of the line 
immediately beneath is also visible. It appears to be L, but a residue 
so meagre provides no basis for conjecture of any kind. The loss of 
the remainder is much to be regretted. It would have told us who 
the dedicator was, what was his rank, and what the military unit to 
which he belonged. If it was dedicated by a regiment, we should have 
had its name and number. As it is, all we can say is that there is 
good reason to believe that the inscription has been a fairly long one. 
Where the skirt of the god’s tunic projects between his legs, the stone 
is undercut to represent the folds of the garment, an unmistakable 
proof that the figure was intended to be looked at from below. The 
first line of the inscription cannot, therefore, have been very far from 
the level of the spectator’s eye, which again means that a large part 
of the inscribed tablet is awanting. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the building, to the wall of which the relief was fastened, must have 
been of stone. It may have been a small temple, not in the fort itself 
but somewhere outside the ramparts. On the whole, however, it is 
much more likely that it was the Shrine of the Standards— the sacellnm 
in the Headquarters Building— where the image of the god would 
occupy a central position, flanked on either hand by the signa.’ 

Before the end of the second century the Baal of the little town of 

‘ Haug u. Si.xt, Die romischen Inschriffen u. Bildwerke Wurttembergs, vol. i. (1914) pp ]21 f 
Nr. .57, Rg. 23. * V. Domaszew.ski, Die Religion des romischen Heeres, pp. 11 f. 
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Doliche in Commagene liad won for himself a foremost place in the 
pantheon of the Roman army. To dwell ujion the astonishing extent 
to which his worship spread would be out of place in a brief Note 
such as this.* But it may he convenient to append a list of the 
localities in Britain where he is known to have had his devotees. 
These include the legionary fortress at Caerleon : Plumpton Wall 
near Penrith ; Piercebridge near Gainford ; Benwell, Chesters, Aesica, 
and Carvoran, all on Hadrian's Wall; Bewcastle, High Rochester, 
and Birrens to the north of it ; and, finally, Corbridge. It will be 
observed that all of these were militaiw stations except the last, which 
was a town within the military area. As a rule, the evidence is supplied 
by altars dedicated to the god, but at Bewcastle and probably at 
Plumpton Wall there is mention of a templum or aedes.- One of the 
altars from Aesica has above the inscription a rudely cut repre- 
sentation of what has been supposed to be a cow' to left with a 
small altar in front of it.® A fine female figure in stone, with her 
feet planted on the back of an animal standing to left, foxind long 
ago at Chesters and now in the Clayton Memorial Museum there, 
was formerly believed to be Cybele, but has been identified by Mon- 
sieur Cuniont as the consort of Jupiter Dolichenus.* Until the discovery 
of the Croy Hill relief these were the only sculptures from Britain that 
could be associated with the god or his cult. 

' Excellent suininaries liave been friveii by M. Franz Cuinont in Pauly-Wis.sova'h Pecil- 
EiicydoiKidU, v. 1276 (f.. and by M. .Salomon Reinacb in Baremberft et Saglio. iJictionnaire vol ii 
pp. 329 tl'. 

“ C.I.L., vii. 976 and 316. 

’ C.I.L., vii. 72.7, and lletlner, Ik Joce Dolichenn (1677 1. p, 4S. 

‘ Syria, vol. i. pp. 187 11'. Since the above was written. Mr R. C. Bosanquet. F.S.A.. tells me 
that he thinks he ha.s discovered a torso of the pod aiiioiip some stones at Chesters that had 
lieeii thrown aside as useless. 
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II. 

AX INVEXTORA' OF OBJECTS OF ROMAX AXD PROVIXCIAL ROMAX 
ORIGIX FOrXD OX SITES IX SCOTLAND XOT DEFINITELY 
ASSOCIATED MTTH ROMAX COXSTRUCTIOXS. By JAMES CURLE, 
LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 

I. Introductory. 

The Roman occupation of Caledonia was never very secure, nor was 
it of long duration. No towns sprang up under its shelter. The villas 
and farms common in Southern Britain are absent. There are no traces 
of any buildings beyond those required for the occupation of a military 
force. The area covered by the Roman operations was considerable 
in extent, and for a time at least these operations must have pro- 
foundly affected the country. Tacitus, the chief Roman writer who 
attempts to present a record of a military campaign in Caledonia, for 
a moment lifts the curtain on the marches and the battles of Agricola, 
but though he conveys to us a knowledge of the struggle, as regards 
details he leaves us little the wiser. The accounts given by Dio and 
Herodian of the expedition of Severus are little better than romances. 

Archaeology has done much to supplement the meagre facts which 
we can glean from literary sources indicating the extent to which 
Roman civilisation influenced Caledonia. It has gathered information 
from the excavation of Roman military constructions, the forts which 
held the Autonine Vallum or the lines of communication, the camps 
which sheltered the armies on the march. It has brought together the 
inscriptions and the relics that the troops left behind. 

The line of the Roman advance from the South, crossing the Cheviots 
and passing through Newstead, on to Inveresk and the shores of the 
Forth, is plain. AVhile the exact route taken by the w^estern road 
through Birrens and by Annandale and Clydesdale past Castledykes to 
the northern isthmus is less certain, there can be little doubt that it 
existed. The line of the Antonine Vallum with its forts has been defined. 
North of the Forth and Clyde the forts and the marching camps have 
been traced through Perthshire on to Angus and Kincardine, and even 
as far north as Aberdeenshire. 

Since 1885, when the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland undertook 
the excavation of Birrens, fourteen Roman forts have been examined, 
and planned more or less completely. Sir George Macdonald’s studies 
of the Antonine Vallum have greatly extended our knowledge of its 
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construction. The collection of relics has largely increased. We 
have, as it were, recovered the skeleton of the occupation. It must 
be admitted, however, that the impression of men living and moving 
which comes when we find ourselves in touch with their personal belong- 
ings— arms, tools, or objects of daily use— is too often awanting. Except 
at Newstead, and perhaps at Bar Hill, where apparently circumstances 
led to hurried evacuation, the troops have left little behind them. 
On the other hand, there exists a number of objects, products of 
Italian or provincial Roman workshops, which have been found in 
Scotland on sites not definitely associated with Roman constructions, 
and from these we may glean some knowledge of the course of trade 
or the repercussions of the Roman invasion. Many such relics are 
preserved in the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, and the 
records of finds are scattered through the long series of volumes of 
the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,^ or in other 
publications. One purpose of this paper is to compile an inventory of 
these objects and to facilitate reference to the articles that deal with 
them. 

In the inventory which is appended, the occurrence of Roman finds 
on ninety-six sites in Scotland is recorded.^ 

Few of these objects came from Italy ; most of them are provincial 
—products of Gaul, of the Rhineland, or of Britain. They are widely 
distributed over the country, though, as might be expected, the more 
important finds come from the area south of the Antonine Vallum, 
more accessible along the roads leading from the Great Wall, or by 
shipping. North of the Vallum the finds are most numerous in the 
eastern counties— at some time or other the scene of military operations. 
The fact that finds so often occur at no great distance from the coast 
makes it clear that seaborne traffic played a large part in their dis- 
tribution. Certain of the relics described may have been found where 
left behind by Roman troops, but it is evident from the nature of the 
sites fi om Avhich the^ liaie been reco\ered that a large proportion 
had undoubtedly drifted into native hands. In five instances these 
come from caves, all of them on the coast, and so widely apart as the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. Fife, and Moray. In eight they appear to 
be associated with lake-dwellings in South-western Scotland. In six they 
are from earth-houses (underground dwellings), all with one exception 
in the county of Angus; in twelve from brochs, the stone towers which 
form so typical an archaeological feature of Northern Scotland, and of 
the Orkneys and Shetland, and of Avhich a few rare examples have 

‘ The Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries ot Scotlayid are referred to a.s Proc 

* The numbers in the inventory run from 1 to 92, but four numbers have been duplicated. 
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been noted in the Lowlands. In ten the association is with native forts, 
hilltop sites surrounded hy lines of fortification which served as places 
of defence or villages ; in four, with kitchen-middens ; in six, with 
interments. In three instances there is association with objects which 
are obviously of native origin. Lastly, in forty-two instances the finds 
were sporadic, unconnected with remains of native objects or con- 
structions, but even among these there are not a few which occur so 
far from Roman sites or lines of communication that at the time the 
objects Avere concealed or lost they must have been in native keeping. 

As regards the geographical distribution, fifty-seven of the finds 
come from the counties south of the Vallum, and thirty-nine from 
counties north of that line. The details are as follows : — 

Counties South of the Vallum. 

Midlothian, 6; West Lothian, 3; East Lothian, 5; Berwick, 4; Rox- 
burgh, 7; Selkirk, 2; Peebles, 3; Dumfries, 4; Kirkcudbright, 5; Wig- 
town, 4; Ayr, 6; Lanark, 7 ; Renfrew, 1. 

Counties Ncn'th of the Vallum. 

Fife, 4; Stirling, 2; Argyll, 3; Perth, 1; Angus, 7; Aberdeen, 3; 
Moray, 4 ; Sutherland, 2 ; Caithness, 4 ; Orkney, 5 ; Ross and Cromarty, 1 ; 
Inverness, 3. 

The majority of the entries in the inventory refer to pottery, which 
is more widely distributed than any other provincial Roman product ; 
next in order of numbers come the bronze vessels, Avhich are not 
infrequent, but on the Avhole the area over which these have been 
found is less extensiA-e. Glass, too, is noted— generally it is extremely 
fragmentary, though the fragments are sufficient to indicate the class 
of vessels Avhich drifted into Caledonia during the Roman period. 

Iron tools present considerable difficulty. At Newstead such tools 
as the dolabra were typically Roman; on the other hand, there Avere 
others Avhich did not differ materially from those found on natiA'e sites. 
It is quite evident, for example, that the lake-dwellers in Ayrshire 
Avere accustomed to tools and Avere skilled in their use, and their tools 
may have been made locally from native patterns. The only important 
finds of iron tools and metal work, however, have been made in the 
country south of the Antonine Wall, Avhich was more freely permeated 
by Roman influence than the north. It seems probable that among 
these finds Ave have not only the product of the native smith but also 
imported material, and, therefore, they have been included. 
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Brooches are dealt with, though the great majority of these must 
emanate from native workshops. They are typical products of the time, 
and, if one may judge from their presence in the forts, they must have 
come north with the Roman troops, and, indeed, comparatively few of 
them have been found at any great distance from the occupied area. 

The inventory also embraces a few miscellaneous objects which do 
not belong to any of the foregoing categories. It has not been 
thought necessary to deal in any detail with the silver hoard found at 
Traprain, as that has been fully treated in Mr A. O. Curie’s Treasure 
of Trapraiu-, nor to include coins, as Sir George Macdonald has already 
published exhaustive lists of all the coins found in Scotland, whether on 
Roman or on native sites, that have been brought to his notice.' In view, 
however, of their hearing on the chronology of Roman products found, 
and in order to define the limits of the period dui-ing which Roman 
products were circulating in Caledonia, one or two finds made in recent 
years call for mention. In the table appended to Sir George Macdonald's 
first paper he gives a series of Hnperial coins found on Roman sites, 
beginning with Augustus and ending with Commodus. There is no 
reason to suppose that any of these coins were in circulation in 
Caledonia before the expedition of Agricola in A.D. 80. We do not 
know with any certainty when the Agricolan occupation came to an 
end. It probably lasted up to the accession of Trajan in a.d. 98, 
possibly even until well on in that Emperor’s reign. But we know 
that the reoccupation of Caledonia in the reign of Pius, and the 
erection of the Vallum between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, took 
place about a.d. 142, and the termination of the series of coins found 
on Roman sites indicates that the country was evacuated shortly after 
the accession of Commodus about a.d. 180. The period of more or less 
settled occupation is thus defined, while the evidence obtained at 
Xewstead has made it ()ossible to distinguish the pottery and other 
objects which came Xorth in the first or early second century from 
those which belong to the Antonine period. 

In the third century we have the historical fact of the expedition 
of Heverus in a.d. 207. We know nothing of the route followed by his 
armies, nor can we identify a single fort which he constructed. But 
his coins, with those of Caracalla and Geta, occur in considerable 
numbers at Cramond on the shores of the Firth of Forth, and it 
seems possible that he transported his troops thither by sea, and that 
Cramond formed the base of his operations. On no other Roman fort 
in Scotland, excavated or unexcavated, is there any trace of the coins of 
Severus and his family, although coins of this Emperor are recorded 

* Py'or,^ vols. Hi. p. uiul Iviii. p. 
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from hoards which have come to light in the counties of Fife, Kinross, 
and Kincardine. The contact with Caledonia established in his reign 
must have heen of short duration, and in any case can hardly have 
lasted long after his death in a.d. 211. 

After the expedition of Severus there is no evidence of any attempt 
to re-establish Roman supremacy north of the wall of Hadrian. The 
country had been finally abandoned, and yet coins of the later third 
and fourth centuries from time to time come to light, indicating that 
some connection with the South was still maintained, and that Roman 
products must have filtered across the frontier, or have been carried 
by adventurous traders round the coast. We can, as yet, identify little 
that they left behind them, but we may feel sure that the coins did 
not come alone. M"e have definite proof that this was the case at 
Ti’aprain, where we have a series of coins illustrating the contact of 
the native population with Roman civilisation over a comparatively 
long period. The coins divide themselves into two groups. The earlier, 
which must have reached Traprain during the occupation of Caledonia 
in the first and second centuries, consists of twenty coins, beginning 
with a legionary denarius of Mark Antony, and includes issues of Nero, 
Vespasian, Titus, Doniitian, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Pius, and the elder 


Faustina. 

The later, which consists of twenty-nine coins 

begins in the 

middle of 

the third century, and 

ends 

with the fourth 

or early fifth 

century. 





The coins are as follows : — 





Gallienus . . . . 


A.D. 2.'53-2h8 

2 


Victoriuus .... 


268-2(17 

1 


Tetricus .... 


267-278 

1 


Probiis .... 


276-281 

1 


Carausiiis . . . . 


287-293 

3 


Allectus . . . . 


298-296 

1 


Galeriiis Maximus 


805-311 

1 


Constantine I. . 


306-387 

2 


Constantine II. 


817-810 

2 


Mapfnentius 


850-858 

2 


Valentiniaii I. . 


861-875 

T 


Valens .... 


361-378 

2 


Valentinian II. . 


875 892 

1 


Honorius .... 


895-428 

2 


Constantinian coins 



2 


Billon of Alexandria 



1 


Doubtful 





Theodosius 


879-895 

1 


Arcadius . . . . 


895-408 

2 


Fourth century 



1 
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It is important to note that with the exception of four coins, those 
of Valens, Valentinian II., and two of Honorius, found with the silver 
treasure, the coins at Traprain were all picked up singly. 

The absence of any coins at Traprain minted during the period 
between the death of Pius and the accession of Gallienus suggests a 
temporary abandonment of the site, but the same scarcity of coins 
belonging to the early third century is noted by Sir George Macdonald 
in enumerating the finds from the whole of the Scottish area, and 
he points out that, while the absence of coins belonging to the first 
half of the third century might be regarded as significant of a period of 
prolonged unrest, issues belonging to this particular half-century are rela- 
tively scarce on Hadrian's Wall and in other parts of Southern Britain. 

Three other comparatively recent finds of late coins on native sites 
may he mentioned here as showing that their currency was not con- 
fined to one area and that they travelled far. At the Sculptor’s 
Cave, in Moray, Miss Benton found nine dating from the fourth 
century — Magnentius, Constantins Gallus, Constantius II., Constans, and 
Constantine II., struck between a.d. 837 and 3.54— together with 220 
barbarous imitations of Roman fourth-century coins, some of which 
had clearly been used as ornaments. Again, during the excavation of 
an earth-house at Garry lochdrach, Yallay Strand, North Uist, a second- 
brass coin of Constantius II. was found three feet below the surface. 
Lastly, at Balgreggan. Wigtownshire, in 1913 a jar was unearthed con- 
taining brass coins of Helena, Constantine the Great, Constantius, 
Constans, Magnentius, and Decentius — 125 in all. The probable date of 
burial was about a.d. 354. 

Wherever possible, an endeavour has been made to give some 
indication of the nature of the site and the objects found in association 
with Roman products. Iti a number of cases this could not be done, 
for too often, particularly in the case of the older finds, the records of 
the National Museum have oidy preserved the name of the place con- 
cerned, and sometimes oidy the district. 

Both the National Museum and local collections contain other objects 
which belong to the period dealt with, but in the absence of any 
record of their provenance these have been excluded. 

POT'l'KKY. 

Roman pottery accounts for 42 entries. In 21 instances these belong 
to the south of the Vallum : in 21 to the north. The majority of the 
finds are from sites lying at no great distance from the sea. They 
thus indicate traffic round the coast, moving along the shores of Galloway 
and Ayr, creeping up the Argyllshire lochs, and taking more adventurous 
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voyages to Uist and Lewis, or sailing northward from the Tyne, carrying 
Roman wares to the coasts of Lothian and Fife, trafficking with the 
native people in Angus or Moray or the broch-dwellers in Caithness, 
facing the perils of the Pentland Firth and reaching out to the Orkneys. 

The most distinctive and the most widely distributed of the products 
of Roman kilns which found their way into Caledonia was Terra 
Sigillata or Samian ware. No doubt its bright colour made it attractive 
compared with the rough hand-made dishes of the natives. The coarser 
Roman wares must also have circulated, but records of their occurrence 
are much less numerous than those of Sigillata. The possession of 
Roman dishes, in any case, must have been a luxury, judging from the 
small number of the fragments which have been gathered from native 
sites other than Traprain. 

The finds of pottery which can be associated with the Flavian 
occupation are few, and with one exception all come from the area 
south of the Vallum. 

From the foundations of a crannog at Hyndford, near Lanark [No, 51], ^ 
there were gathered a considerable number of small pieces of Sigillata, 
trampled under foot and broken in pieces (fig. 64). Decorated bowls, 
including Type D. 29, as well as undecorated vessels, were represented. 
The presence of not less than twelve dishes of Sigillata and one small 
beaker of buff-coloured ware is certain. All of these vessels appear to 
be unmistakably of Flavian date. One of the decorated bowls probably 
came from the workshop of the potter Momnio, whose wares are found 
at Pompeii. The significance of this find is of importance. The dwellers 
in the Hyndford crannog must have come in touch with Roman wares 
during the Agricolan occupation. Their settlement lay only about four 
and a half miles from the fort of Castledykes, near Carstairs, which is 
undoubtedly Roman, and from the Roman road which is believed to 
have led North through Aunandale and Clydesdale. It might seem a 
safe assumption that the road was in existence before the end of the 
first century, and that the pottery which came to Hyndford was brought 
from the South along that route. But the excavation of Birrens further 
south, also on the line of the road, undertaken in 1895, did not reveal a 
single fragment assignable to the Flavian period. On the other hand, 
one piece of early Sigillata pottery has been identified among the 
scanty finds from the fort of Lyne in Peeblesshire. This fort lies 
isolated, and we do not know how it was connected with Central 
Scotland, or what roads reached it from the South. It is possible that 
it may have been a link in a chain which passed northward through 

‘ The numbers in square brackets following references to sites correspond with those in the 
inventory. They also indicate the position of the finds on the map of Scotland which is appended. 
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Castledykes from Newstead after traversing the valleys of the Upper 
Tweed and Lyne Water. 

Pottery of the first century is certainly present at Traprain [No. 13] 
(fig. 41), where the stamps of the potters Chresimus and Dagomarus 
indicate importations in the Flavian period. Altogether 130 fragments 
of Sigillata from this site are preserved in the National Museum, hut 
the proportion of these that can be assigned to the first century is very 
small. The pottery of the Torwoodlee Broch [No. 26] is early. There 
is a fragment of the rim of the platter D. 15-17, three pieces of D. 18, 
and two small sherds from a cup. D. 33, together with some pieces of 
coarse ware, amber glass, and large blue glass bottles with reeded 
handles, accompanied by a coin of Vespasian. The piece of the rim of 
a howl, U. 37 (fig. 1, no. 1), found at Dowalton Loch, Wigtownshire 
[No. .39], is Flavian, and the fragment of the cup D. 27, from the 
Borness Cave [No. 33], appears also to be early. It is curious to find 
a single early piece in the far North. A small fragment of a bowl, 
D. 29 (fig. 1. no. 2), was discovered in tlie Everley Broch on the east 
coast of Caithness [No. SO]. 

The larger proportion of the pottery found in Scotland, whether on 
Roman or on native site.s, appears to belong to the second century. 
The names of three potters of this period occur on Sigillata at 
Traprain— Cinnamus, Albucianus, and Gatus or Catus— and there is a 
record of the stamp of Adiectus on a dish found at Inchgarvie in 
West Lothian [No. 6]. 

While no stamps other than those mentioned have been noted on 
native sites, it is evident that Sigillata found its way to many parts 
of Caledonia. Unfortunately, however, its presence is in several 
instances attested by little more than a single fragment, too small to 
enable us to distinguish its period or its provenance. On the south- 
west it occurs at the Mote of Mark, Kirkcudbrightshire [No. .38], and 
at Sandhead on Luce Bay [No. 40]. In the last of these the potterv 
was found in association with a burial. This appears to be the only 
instance as yet recorded of a cremated burial, in no way associated 
with a Roman site, with which Roman products had been deposited. 
Two Sigillata vessels had been laid with the ashes; only a portion of 
the rim of the larger of these. Type I). 37, remained, showing part of 
the ovolo border; of the other, which appears to have been of the 
Type D. 72, decorated with diamond-shaped incisions, there were several 
small pieces. This ty[)e of dish is uncommon in Scotland, and probably 
belongs to the latter half of the second century, but as it occurs both 
at Balmuildy and Castlecary, it does not indicate a date later than 
Commodus. So far we have no evidence of any Roman penetration 
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into this remote corner of Wigtownshire, hut the whole circumstances 
of the burial — the vessels, the iron finger-ring set with its intaglio, 
and remains of iron weapons which accompanied them— point to an 
intruder from the sea, and to the cremation and burial of a Roman 
provincial. 

Sigillata found its way to the dwellers in the Ayrshire crannogs ; 
it occurs at Buston [No. 47], but the fragment is too small to be dated. 
At Lochspouts [No. 46] (fig. 1, no. 10), and at Lochlee [No. 45] it belongs 
to the second century, as it does at Aitnock [No. 42] and at Castlehill 
[No. 44], both native forts in the same county, where the pieces come 
from bowls of the later varieties of Type D. 18. 

The find of a second-century Sigillata bowl in Glasgow [No. 49] 
must be noted. It is the only complete example from a non-Roman 
site that has survived, but as the line of the Antonine Wall runs only 
a short distance to the north, its presence offers no insoluble problem. 

Of the finds from Argyll, the fragments found at Dunadd [No. 62] 
are too small to enable us to identify the vessels they came from. 
The piece of a decorated bowl, D. 37, from Ardifuar [No. 61] appears 
to be of second-century date (fig. 1, no. 11). The fragment recorded 
from Gallanach [No. 63] does not appear among the objects from this 
site in the National Museum. 

In both of the instances whei'e Sigillata has been noted in the 
Hebrides, the sites lie on the west coast, far out from the Roman 
occupied area. A single fragment was found in an earth-house at 
Bae Mhic Connain, Yallay, North Uist [No. 91]. A piece of the rim of 
a decorated bowl was picked up on Berie Sands, Traigh na Berie, 
Lewis [No. 89]. It had no doubt come from an earth-house, of Avhich 
remains had been noted in the neighbourhood. Nothing seems to have 
been found on the west coast of Sutherland. “ Its western half,” as is 
noted in the Inventory of Ancient Monuments of that county, “from 
its mountainous and barren character is extremely unfavourable to 
the support of human life, and it need occasion no surprise that com- 
paratively few traces of the occupation of prehistoric people are to be 
found in these unfertile districts.” 

From the Orkneys Ave have the record of a small fragment of Sigil- 
lata found in the East Broch, Island of Burray [No. 84], but the 
account gives no particulars. The Broch of Okstrow [No. 87] pro- 
duced three pieces of a thick Sigillata bowl. Type D. 45, Avhich show 
holes bored to mend it with leaden clasps. This boAvl has an upright 
rim and usually a lion head mouthpiece. One of these lion heads 
Avas found at Traprain. This vessel is not represented at NeAvstead ; 
it probably belongs to the latter part of the second century. From 
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coins of Crispina, were found in the outbuildings of the Broch of 
Lingrow. 

Four Caithness brochs have produced Sigillata. The finds from the 
Everley Broch have already been indicated. At the Keiss Broch 
[No. 81] there were three fragments of decorated bowls, D. 37. The 
largest of these (fig. 1, no. 3), with its design arranged in panels and 
medallions, shows a single leaf placed upwards within a medallion and 
beneath it a navette-shaped ornament. In the panel on the right appears 
to be a figure of A^enus. A second piece shows remains of large wreath 
decoration (fig. 1, no. 5). Both of these are evidently of the second 
century. A third piece is too much worn for identification. From 
this broch also came two pieces of a vase of thin white ware, covered 
with black slip and decorated with scrolls in a white engobe (fig. 1, 
no. 6). This appears to be Rhenish ware. It occurs in potters’ kilns at 
Trier, where it is assigned to the third century.' It is also found at 
Wroxeter, where it is dated to the third or early fourth century. In 
the Road Broch at Keiss [No. 83] one small i)iece of a Sigillata bowl, 
D. 37, was found. The design is too fragmentary for identification. 

From the Nybster Broch [No. 82] came a small piece, also of a bowl, D. 37 
(fig. 1, no. 4), with part of a medallion, having what is possibly a 
double acanthus leaf in the centre— a common design, especially on 
East Gaulish pottery. 

We have thus in this small group of Caithness brochs the evidence of 
Roman wares reaching the north of Scotland in the first century, and of 
the traffic which brought them being carried on as late as the third 
century. 

Among the relics found in the Sculptor’s Cave, Covesea, Moray [No. 75], 
were three much-worn pieces of rims of the bowl D. 37, and a fourth, 
also of a decorated bowl, its pattern indistinguishable, together with the 
rim of a polished wheel-made cooking-pot — all of second-century types. 

So far there does not appear to be any record of Roman pottery from 
Aberdeenshire or Kincardine, but finds are recorded from five earth- 
houses in Angus. At West Grange of Conan, some five miles north-west 
of Arbroath [No. 71], pieces of an amphora were discovered. This is the 
most northerly point at which traces of this type of vessel have been 
noted. It is significant that the site lies near the coast. At Fithie 
[No. 66] the remains of a Lezoux bowl, D. 37, decorated with large 
medallions and panels in the style of Cinnamus, were found ; and at 
Pitcur [No. 69], excavated in 1863, fragments of two Sigillata dishes (fig. 1, 
nos. 7 and 8), — both evidently Antonine. 

From a second earth-house at Pitcur [No. 68], examined in 1878, a 

* Wesfdeuf.ic/ie Zeitschrift, vol. xv. p. 249, PI. ix. fig. 6. 
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considerable portion of a large decorated bowl, D. 37 (lig. 66), of the 
second century, and fragments of two other bowls, were recovered. 

Lastly, a find of Sigillata is recorded from an earth-house at Tealing, 
near Dundee [No. 70], and therefore within easy access from the Firth of 
Tay. Unfortunately, we have no more exact particulars of this find. 

Fifeshire contributes three finds of Roman pottery. At Kinkell Cave, 
near St Andrews [No. 56], the excavators found the bottom of a Sigillata 
bowl (the shape is not recorded), with remains of a potter’s stamp, as well 
as two pieces of pottery described as of ordinary reddish, rather thin 
Romano-British ware. At Constantine's Cave [No. 55], also on the coast, 
fragments described as of fairly fine red-surfaced Romano-British ware 
were found, and a great number of pieces of Roman amphoree. Two 
of these were restored from the fragments, Imt the pieces indicated that 
there were probably three more of these vessels. On the handle of one 
was the stamp PMSA. Unfortunately, the relics found in these two 
caves, although deposited in a museum in St Andrews, can no longer be 
identified. At Largo Bay. on the shore of the Firth of Forth [No. 57], two 
pieces of a rather coarse ware resembling Sigillata were picked up. The 
gliize has disintegrated. 

On the southern shore of the Firth of Forth, just at the mouth, we 
have the find of the neck and mouth of an amphora on the Ghegan 
rock at Seacliff, East Lothian [No. 11]. Pottery of second-century type 
occurs in the caves at Archerfield [No. 9], in the same county. A small 
piece of a decorated second-century bowl, D. 37 (fig. 1, no. 9), has been 
found recently at Granton Castle, on the shores of the Forth near 
Edinburgh [No. 3 a ]. A little higher uj), finds of pottery have been made 
at Crarnond, but that is undoubtedly a Roman site. The find, already 
referred to, of part of a dish having the stamp ADIECTl ’ MA, at Inch- 
garvie, in the parish of Dalmeny [No. (i], recorded in the Sfatintivnl 
Account (1791), carries the traffic line farther up the esDiary towards 
the eastern end of the Yallum. 

No find of Roman pottery is recorded from Berwickshire, hut the 
recent excavation of a native fort at Camphouse, Edgerston, Roxburgh 
[No. 18], has brought to light pieces of at least three Sigillata dishes, 
including the late second-century cup Pudding Pan Rock, Type 3, and the 
rim of a black pan, which probably belongs to the same period. The 
presence of Roman pottery on this site may be accounted for by the fact 
that it lies at no great distance from the line of the Dere Street, which in 
Roman times formed the main line of communication with the South. 

Lastly, among the comparatively few finds of pottery on inland sites 
may be mentioned the remains of amphora? at the Broch of Bow 
Midlothian [No. 1], 
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Witli the exception of the Keiss Broch in Caithness, Traprain [No. 13] 
is so far the only site in Scotland where pottery has heen found which 
can be assigned to the third or fourth century. The quantity is con- 
siderable, and indicates a closer contact with the South than in the first 
century. The most characteristic import of this period is the Rhenish 
ware, both black and red, decorated with a white engobe. This has not 
been found among the sherds gathered from any of the fort sites in 
Scotland. There is also orange-red Sigillata, which can be identified as a 
late product of Rheinzabern. From the south of Britain come examples 
of Castor ware and red ware coated with pink slip, to which parallels can 
be found at Sandford, Oxfordshire, and Ashley Rails, New Forest. From 
the north of England there are blue-grey bowls, and fragments of large 
vessels of the same colour, with countersunk handles, products of the 
potteries at Crambeck, in Yorkshire, which were spreading their output 
widely over the north of England in the fourth century, and with these 
there are fragments of black-pitted ware, which is common in the late 
signal-stations on the Yorkshire coast. 


Terra-cotta. 

From the Broch of Dun an lardhard, in the Isle of Skye [No. 92], 
comes a sti’ange object, of terra-cotta (fig. 2), which may find a place 
here. It appears to represent a bale of goods securely corded. In 
Scotland it is unique, and I have not been able to find any other example 
elsewhere. The Countess Vincent Baillet de Latour, who carried out 
the excavation of the broch, states that it was found almost on the 
rock at the very lowest excavation level. Associated as it is with a 
primitive structure, and in the position in which it lay, it must be 
assigned to a comparatively early period, but it shows a skill in modelling 
which was beyond that of the native potters whose handicraft comes 
to light in the brochs. It was only in Italy or in the provincial world 
in the early centuries of our era that terra-cottas were being produced, 
and we are probably on safe ground in regarding it as Roman. Among 
the beads found was one of flat opaque yellow paste, a type which 
occurred at Traprain, and also in a necklace taken from a cist in Dalmenv 
Park in 1915, which includes among the beads strung upon it a piece 
of the hollow rim of a light grey-green Roman glass vessel. Such beads, 
though probably of native manufacture, have been found on native 
sites associated with Roman products. One can but speculate as to the 
origin of this curious find. The output of objects modelled in terra-cotta 
in the Roman provinces must have been large. Figures of the gods, 
children’s toys, votive shrines and offerings came from Gaul and from 

VOL. LX VI. 19 
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the Rhine. Many seem to have been made in Cologne, and the ex-votos 
were of various forms. It seems not improbable that the terra-cotta 
from Dun an lardhard was carried by some trader adventuring among 



Fig. ‘2 a. Terra-cotta, Duii an lardhard. Skye (side view). (J.) 


Fig. 2 b. Terra-cotta, Dun an lardhard, Skye (top and end views). (^.) 

the western isles, to be laid on the shrine of his protecting deity as an 
earnest of better things should the voyage bring fortune. 

Roman glass came into Caledonia, though the finds are less numerous 
than those of pottery. Among the most characteristic importations 
were the large bottles of blue or green colour, with reede(i handles. 
These are met with at Torwoodlee. Selkirkshire ; at Castlehill Fort, 
Ayrshire; at Constantine's Cave. Fife; and at Traprain. A bottle 
of this class was found at Newstead ' in Pit 15, in association with first- 
century pottery, but such things were no doubt in fashion for a con- 
siderable time. At Torwoodlee, where again there is association with 
first-century Sigillata, the bottles occur, and with them fragments of one 
' Curie, a Roman Frontier Rost. p. 271 (cited as Xewstead). 
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or more shallow bowls of amber-coloured glass, the edges turned over 
in the making so as to form a hollow rim (fig. 52). This type of rim in 
amber-coloured glass was found at Newstead in Pit 55, which probably 
dates from the first century.^ A fragment of one of these hollow rims has 
been picked up on the Culbin Sands, Moray [No. 76], and others at 
Hyndford, Lanark, and in the Everley Broch, Caithness, in both instances 
associated with first-century pottery. To the same period we may 
perhaps assign a small piece of a pillar-moulded cup of glass, imitating 
agate, found at Traprain. It is translucent, of a dark brownish colour 
in which yellow threads are embedded. 

It is seldom that glass vessels have survived except in cases where 
they have been associated with burials, and the number of Roman 
graves which have come to light in Scotland is very small. It is 
therefore all the more remarkable that the glass bottle (fig. 67) found 
near Turriff, Aberdeenshire [No. 72], should have been preserved. It 
belongs to a type which was in use on the Rhine at the end of the 
first century.- A portion of the neck of a similar bottle was found at 
Newstead. Part of a yellow-green bottle, which appears to belong to 
the same class, comes from Traprain. A portion of a vessel found at 
Traprain is of greenish transparency, and is decorated with fine rods of 
glass of the same colour applied to the outer surface horizontally and 
obliquely (fig. 43). It possibly belongs to the second century. 

Among the later importations of Roman glass which came into 
the North were the small circular cups of clear white glass, of which 
an undamaged example (fig. 3) was found in a cist at Airlie, in Angus 
[No. 65], and a second, now unfortunately broken, from Westray, Orkney 
[No. 88] ; we have, further, the recoi-d of a third cup, probably of this 
type, now lost, from Kingoldrum, Angus [No. 67]. Similar cups are 
found in Iron Age graves in Denmark. Among these is an example 
found at Bavenhoe, in the island of Seeland. 

In Scandinavia and in Denmark the late survival of pagan customs 
has been the means of preserving for us in graves many fragile 
objects which otherwise would have perished. Of such survivals none 
are more remarkable than the vessels of glass. In Denmark, not only 
have cups of plain glass been found, but a number have come to 
light painted with coloured representations of birds or scenes from 
the circus. Professor Almgren in his catalogue of northern glass 
finds, published in 1908, cites nine examples of painted cups, all from 
Denmark.® No doubt they were used for wine or other liquid. A 

‘ Newstead, p. 272. 

“ Hettner, FiUirer durch das Provinzial Museum in Trier, p. 107, No. 5. 

^ Kisa, Das Glus im Altertume. Band iii, p. 905. 
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cup from Varplev, in Seeland, bears the inscription D.V.B.P., which 
has been expanded • Da Vinum Bonum Pie (Zeses),' a common greeting 
in the end of the third or beginning of the fourth century. Two such 
cups were found in 1881, in a cemetery at Nordrup Mark, also in See- 
land. Both show painted figures, which are fixed by being burnt into 
the surface of clear glass. In one of them a blue leopard follows 
a hind, and behind it stalks a dark yellow tiger. In the other 
(fig. 4) a bestiarius is seen with a bear, a bull, and a lion springing on 
a hind. In both there is a border, forming a margin to the decorative 
/.one, composed of groups of dots and dashes of colour, light yellow 



Fisf. 3. Glass Cup from .Cirlio. Anjius. Q.) 

and dark red alternating, while between the animals are clusters of 
dots, nine in number, forming a circle with a dot in the centre, and 
here also the colours alternate, dark red and yellow. 

Kisa,' reviewing this group of vessels, points out that they show 
so little difference in style and technique that it is scarcely possible 
to doubt their common origin. They must originate from one region, 
though scarcely perhaps from one workshop, since, despite their family 
relationship, they divide themselves into two groups. In one, the figures 
show more modelling, and shading is employed as a painter would use 
it. In the other, a strong outline is substituted for modelling, more in 
the style of a draughtsman. The same distinction is noted in the treat- 
ment of details. In one group, rows of single dots form the boundary of 
the painted frieze, and hearts are employed to fill the spaces intervening 
between the figures. In the other, there are groupings of round and oval 

‘ Op, cif.. p. s;5ij. 
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dots and long and transverse streaks, while rosettes and other forms 
fill the interspaces. Both varieties derive their origin from barbotine. 
Without barbotine it would be impossible to conceive this class of 
painting, and it is still more necessary to presuppose a knowledge of 
the Rhenish glass-engraving of the third century. He considers the 
vessels to be examples of Rhenish glass-painting, of which only a few 
badly preserv’ed specimens have come to light in the country of their 



Fig. 4. Painted Glass C’uj), Xordnip Jlark. Deninark. 


origin. The cups were probably made in the third or fourth century. 
No example seems to have been hitherto noted in Britain. But among 
the objects found at Traprain in 1914 is a small piece of clear white 
glass, roughly triangular in shape (fig. 5, no. 1). Along the base is a 
band of pale blue colour; above it in parallel lines are five narrow bands 
of alternating dull red and light orange-yellow. This is exactly the treat- 
ment derived from barbotine. There can be no doubt that the fragment 
came from a painted cup similar to those found at Nordrvip Mark. 
The identification is further confirmed by a small fragment of the rim 
of another glass cup recently found by Mr Eric Birley, during excava- 
tions in the vicus, outside the fort of Housesteads, which he has kindly 
allowed me to reproduce here (fig. 5. no. 2). This fragment shows the 
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same barbotine tradition. Here also we have the line of dots which defines 
the upper margin of the band of decoration alternating in red and yellow 
colour. 

Two other fragments from Traprain indicate the presence of com- 



Ki”'. Fragmont.s of Paiiito<t Gl.i.ss from Traprain. Ea.^t Lothian, 
and HouM'Steadb, XorthuiiilH'rland. ([.» 

paratively late glass vessels. They are both pieces of greenish-coloured 
glass, having each of them an embedded spot of blue glass. They 
probably formed part of bowls decorated with bosses or groups of 
spots of a colour different from that of the ground. An example of 

these bowls was found in the Gallo-Roman 
cemetery at Strasbourg, in a grave with a 
burial by inhumation. In this cemetery there 
were no traces of Sigillata. and the pottery, 
which is much coarser and less attractive than 
the glass, belongs to the first half of the fourth 
century.' The excavations at Traprain in 1915 
also brought to light a piece of glass, described 
as of crystal-like purity, showing the lip and 
part of the side of a beaker or eup (fig. 6). 
Around the rim is a series of parallel bands of 
engraved lines, while rising from the edge of the 
fracture is a human head in profile. On 
either side of the head are traces of decoration, including circles contain- 
ing dots, the whole executed by wheel-engraving. The Strasbourg 
cemetery just referred to contained a glass cup engrav'ed with Moses 
striking the Rock, and the Sacrifice of Isaac.- The Traprain fragment 
seems to have belonged to a somewhat similar vessel, and it is evident 
that the circles employed as a decorative feature are again merely 
the reproduction of barbotine treatment. The close relation between 

^truuU. fffflfo-rowffitt dr pi y fitr t 
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the two forms of decoration may be seen in a cup from Cologne 
figured by Kisa.' 

In addition to the glass described, Aberdeenshire furnishes two 
somewhat unusual groups. The first of these is from a burial at 
Cairnhill, Monquhitter [No. 73], where among other objects were two oval 
glass pastes (fig. 7). One is a piece of glass of a brownish colour, having 




Fig. 7. Gla.ss Olijects, Cairnhill, Monquhitter, Ahenteenshire. ({.) 


a raised border of a pale milky blue, as if it had been formed from the 
upper layer of a sardonyx. In the centre is a finely engraved figure of 
a faun. The other is a medallion of glass, put together in three layers, 
a white layer between two of black. Both intaglios and cameos were 
frequently imitated in glass.- No doubt these pieces were intended to 
be mounted in metal settings, and to form parts of ornaments. A 
series of glass cameos, with white figures on a dark blue ground, was 
found in one of the buildings of the legionary fortress at Mainz, which 
suggests that the wearing of such ornaments was not confined to 
women. The medallions had been formed with rings so that they might 
Op. cit., p. 0.51, tig. 216. - Froehner, La Verrerie Antique, p. 1(H, PI. xi. 
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be worn as a necklace.^ They are, however, probably earlier than the 
Monquhitter find. With the glass pastes wei-e found a large bead-shaped 
piece of glass imitating agate (fig. 7), flattened on one side, an unusual 
object to which we do not appear to have any parallel, a piece of an 
armlet, and two balls of green glass about the size of small marbles, 
ornamented with inlaid white spirals. Such glass balls occur also at 
Traprain, at the Buston Crannog, the Mote of Mark, and on other 
sites.- They are probably of native manufacture. Froehner ® mentions the 
use of glass balls vifrea pila, for playing a game, in vogue in the reign of 
Hadrian, and they may have been used for this purpose. Fndoubtedly in 
the native dwellings as on the military sites people must have whiled 
away their time over games. At Traprain there are no fewer than fifteen 
small discs manufactured from Sigillata vessels, as well as pieces of glass 
and numerous polished pebbles Avhich must have served as pieces. 

The objects found in the second Aberdeenshire group were un- 
doubtedly playing-men. They were discovered with a burial at Waulk- 
mill, Tarland [No. 74] (fig. G8). We have no example in this country of a 
complete set of these pieces, but here we have two varieties which may 
possibly have been used to distinguish the men of the two players. Six 
are of quartzite. The other pieces were two complete, and two frag- 
mentary, of dark blue translucent glass, and two of mosaic glass, 
blending threads of greenish-l>lue, yellow, and brown colour. In the 
find from Nordrup Mark, already mentioned, forty-one playing-men 
were discovered. Eighteen of these were of red and twenty-three of 
mosaic glass. Professor Almgren^ assigns the first appearance of such 
])ieces to the third and fourth centuries, and cites examples found 
in Denmark and Scandinavia. It seems probable that the Waulkmill 
pieces, which differ from the somewhat smaller discs of opaque 
vitreous paste common on the sites of forts, belong to the same late 
period. 

A characteristic feature among the finds from Roman forts in Scot- 
land is the occurrence of melon-shaped beads of dark blue or green 
glass, or sometimes of a paler blue vitreous paste ; they were common 
at Newstead. In the sites mentioned in the inventory we find them 
in the native forts at Camphouse, Roxburghshire, and Castlehill. 
Ayrshire : in the crannogs at Dowalton Loch. Lochspouts. Lochlee, 
and Hyndford. In addition to the-^e there are single examples in the 
National Museum from Galdenach Farm, Glenluce: from Holywell, 
Harelaw Moor (Berwickshire), Birse (.\berdoenshire), Burghead (Moray), 
the Isle of Skye, and Sandwick. Orkney. 

* Germanhi. vol. iv. p. T.s. 

= Op. rit.. )i. 1<«. 


■ vol. xlix. p. 41. 

' Ki.sa. op. cit.. p. 9111. 
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Bronze Vessels. 

The number of bronze vessels recorded is considerable. Including 
those that are incomplete there must be not less than fifty-two examples. 



1 I 1 I 1 L, I 1 I 1 .. , ? IcicKss 

Fi^. S. Bronze Handle, Cainiholly, Kii'kcudbri};lit. 

M"ith the exception of one find in Perthshire, one in Sutherland, and 
one in Orkney, representing ten dishes in all, they come from the 
country south of the Antonine Vallum. 

The paterae form the largest group, but there are also the enamelled 
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skillet from West Lothian, which stands in a class hy itself; jugs, 
ladles, and strainers; bowls and shallow pans; cauldrons and a single 
camp kettle. 

Finds of three jugs are noted, two are incomplete and one almost un- 
damaged, all with decorated handles. The earliest of these, represented 
onl}" by a very beautiful handle, was found at Cairnholly, Kirkcudbright- 
shire [No. 36] (fig. 8). The handle terminates at the lower end in a head 
of the Medusa. In this it resembles the fine Campanian jug found in 
Pit No. o7 in the Baths at Newstead,' which was assigned to the first 
century, and it probably belongs to the same period. The face has 
been plated with silver ; the plating is still to be seen on the eyes and 
a small patch remains on the nose. It seems evident that the incisions 
to be noted on each cheek as well as on the chin were designed to key 
the silver plating to the bronze. The Medusa head is common on the 
handles of similar vessels found at Pompeii,- which must be earlier 
than A.u. 79. The jug from Sadlerhead, Lanarkshire [No. 53] (fig. 9), and 
the incomplete example from Kuberslaw, Roxburghshire, are probably 
importations of the second century. In both, the Medusa head is 
replaced by figures. In the Sadlerhead example a female figure stands 
beside a pedestal or altar, a bird resting on her right hand. The 
modelling and execution is much better than that of the Ruberslaw 
handle, which terminates with a figure of a dwarf. Many examples 
of these jugs might be cited, but few of them appear to have been 
found associated with datable material. There is, however, a group 
of eleven bronze vessels found at Rheinzabern. which included a jug of 
the .Sadlerhead type. With it was some .Sigillata pottery, including 
part of a platter with the stamp of the potter Yerus, who worked 
at Rheinzabern in the .\ntonine period or later. The stamp, however, 
cannot be altogether relied upon as fixing the date, as the life of bronze 
vessels was no doubt much longer than that of pottery.'* 

.Seventeen finds of patene are noted, though in some cases all that 
remains is the handle. All of them come from the area south of the 
Antonine Wall. One patera had found its way into the hands of the 
lake-dwellers at Dowalton Loch, in Wigtownshire [No, 39] (fig. 10). It 
came from the t\)undry of P. Oijiius Polibius, and there can he little 
doubt that the pair of [)ater;e found at Friars Parse in Dumfries- 
shire [No. 33] in 1790. and now lost, one of which bore the stamp of 
the maker, L. Ansius Epaphroditus, was also found in a crannog. A 
second example from the foundry of Cipius Polibius was found at 

' Xew. stead, Plate hi. 

- SchreiI.er. Ale ra»ilri7iisrhi> Torentif,-, p. 

' Wesfr/etifsihe Zeifschriff, vul. i. p. W!», Taf. VII. 
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Barochan near Paisley [No. 54]. Two brass or copper vessels, presum- 
ably paterae, bearing a maker’s stamp (Congallus or Convallus), are 
recorded as having been found in 1793 at Gallowflat, Rutherglen 


'1 



Fi". 9. Bronze .lufi, Sadlerhead, Liinarkshire. 

[No. 48'^]; both are lost. The wares of P. Cipius Polibius and those of 
L. Ansius Epaphroditus are more widely spread over Europe than 
those of any other Italian bronze founders. The stamps of both occur 
at Pompeii. Their work, therefore, belongs to the first century, and 
the Dowalton Loch patera is in such perfect condition that it cannot 
have been in use for any length of time before it was lost. No other 
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example of Congallus or Convallus appears to be known. A patera 
found at Crailing, Roxburghshire [Xo. 23], in close proximity to the 
line of the Dere Street, closely resembles Italian types, and possibly 




Fi;_^ 11. Hiiiti H.inillc .itt.ii hed to Puteia from Dnvvalton I.och. ({I.) 

also belongs to the first century. On the other hand, the paterm 
from Whitehill [Xo. 17] (tig. 12. no. 1). Blackburn Mill (Cockburnspath) 
[.Vo. 14] (tig. 12, no. 2). and Lamberton Moor (Berwickshire) [Xo. 10] 
(fig. IS), from Ruberslaw (Roxburghshire) [A'o. 24] (tig. 50), and Long- 
faugh, Crichton (Midlothian) [Xo. 5] (tig. 40), as also the handle of one of 
these vessels found in East Lothian [Xo. 10], which have been carefully 
studied by Mr R. C. Bosamiuet,' are assigned by him to the second 

‘ \t)!. Ixii. p. 2^0. 
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century as representing the type of saucepan that was being imported 
into Scotland in the Antonine period. The patera discovered at Stan- 
hope in Peeblesshire [No. 28] is interesting from its associations. It 
was found high up on a hillside with one of these massive bronze 
armlets of Late Celtic style, more common in North-eastern Scotland, 
but peculiar to the Scottish area, and with an object, probably a 
harness mounting, of the same period. Possibly the dish came from 
the fort at Lyne, which lay some twelve miles distant, but the armlet 
and mounting associated with it point to its having been in native 
hands when lost. 

Both at Lamberton Moor, Berwickshire, and at Ruberslaw, the 
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Fig. VI. Bronze Pateiw, No. 1. Blackburn Mill; No. 2, Whitehill, Berwickshire. 

patene are accompanied by other dishes. On the first of these sites 
there were remains of four such vessels, with four bowls of beaten bronze. 
A bronze beaded neck-ring found with them probably indicates that 
they were in native possession (fig. 48, no. 1). The Ruberslaw hoard 
(fig. 50) included two paterae — one showing the common thyrsus design 
on the handle, the other plain ; at least two round shallow pans ; 
and the jug with a decorated handle, already mentioned. The 
occurrence of blocks of stone used in the construction of the rampart 
of the native fort on the top of the hill, showing typical diamond 
broaching, indicates that a Roman building, perhaps a watch-tower, 
may have once occupied the site. 

In the National Collection there is a single handle of a compara- 
tively shallow hemispherical skillet found in Annandale [No. 80] (fig. 18). 
No information about the find has been preserved. The handle ter- 
minates in the head of a powerful hound ; round its neck is a collar of 
silver, and silver palmette decoration is to be seen at the point where 
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the handle joined the side of the vessel. This type of dish appears 
early in the first century at Haltern, where there is an example of 
a handle terminating in a ram’s head. It was probably a sacrificial 
vessel. We find one in association with a bronze jug in the hoard 
from Santon DoAvnham, Suffolk, assigned by Mr Reginald Smith to 
the Claudian period.^ Another handle, terminating in a ram's head, 
was found in a pit at Richborough with articles deposited during the 
late Claudian or Neronic to Early Flavian period.- The handle is the 
only trace of this type of vessel found in Scotland. It seems probable 
that it is a relic of the Agricolan occupation. 

The enamelled skillet from West Lothian — the precise locality of 
the find is unknown — [No. 8] (fig. 14) is unique in Scotland. It belongs 
to a class of champleve enamelled work which occurs both in Britain 



Fi". l;l Handle of Hatern from .\nnandale. 


and on the Continent. In it, the surface of the metal which is to form 
the design is left in relief, while the rest of the field, cut doAvn to 
a lower jilane, is filled with enamel, making a bright-coloured back- 
ground, and heightening by contrasting colours the effect of the pattern 
employed. In the ornamentation of the side of the skillet there are 
three main features in the design (fig. 15. no. 1). First, in the upper zone 
a simple wreath, an unbroken stem with small leas es issuing from it on 
either side. Second, a much more elaborate wavy scroll, in which the 
main element is a long, pointed leaf. Third, a band of vandyked 
ornament. The long, pointed leaves of the scroll and the horizontal 
bands of metal Avhich define the upper and the middle zones have 
serrated edges. The colours employed to form the background are 
dark blue, green and red. These characteristic features connect our 
bowl closely with tAvo other examples. First, a boAvl found at Braugh- 
ing, in Hertfordshire,^ where there are the same elements in the 

‘ Cambridge Anfiriimnan Sociefy's Commitnicalions. vol. xiii. p. ]4fi. 

“ Richborough i^econd Report, p_ yj p] ^iv. 

’ Proc. Soc. Antiq. Land., 2nd series, Ao!. iv. p. .il}. 
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design (fig. 15, no. 2) — the simple wreath in the upper zone, below 
it the more elaborate wavy scroll, and lower still the line of vandyked 
pattern and also the serrated edges. The colours are blue and green. 
Secondly, a bowl found at Maltboek, in Denmark, where the colours 
appear to be green and red, in which the same features in design 
and technique are repeated (fig. 15, no. 3).^ All of these have so many 
features in common that it is evident they belong to the same period, 
and were probably produced in the same area. With none of these three 
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Fig. 14. Bronze Skillet decorated with Champlere Enamel, "West Lothian. 

vessels is there any associated find which enables us to date it. But the 
West Lothian skillet is clearly related to two other continental examples 
which can be approximately dated. The first of these is the enamelled 
vessel found at Pyrmont, in Lippe Detmold, now in the Museum of Arolsen. 
It differs in design from our example in that the side, instead of being 
decorated in zones, shows a series of pentagonal panels, each having 
a border of scrolls, while in the centre of each panel, and again in 
the smaller triangular spaces which alternate with them, are long, 
pointed leaves, which recur on the handle, though here the treatment of 
the design in a measure differs from that of the handle of our skillet. 
The Pyrmont dish was found in clearing out a well ; from it there 
were brought to the surface over 200 fibulse and coins of Domitian, 

' Memoires des Antiquaires du Nord, 1866-71, p. Ii51. 
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Trajan, and Caracalla, the last of these dating from a.d. 218. The 
Pyrinont vessel again is closely related to a bowl, found in 1905 in a 
Roman tomb in a cemetery at La Plante, Namur,' which has the same 
pentagonal panels with an outer border of scrolls, and in the triangu- 
lar panels the pointed leaf. The cemetery at La Plante is assigned to 
the second century. 

That the use of enamel for the decoration of such vessels was not 
confined to the western provinces or to Britain is shown by the find 
of an enamelled flask or pilgrim bottle at Pinguente, in Istria, now 
in Vienna. This flask was found in association with coins of Hadrian.® 

Looking at the skillet from West Lothian and the Braughing and 
Maltboek vessels, we are reminded of the Sigillata bowls of the Claudian 
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period with their wreath decoration. These, no doubt, could trace their 
ancestry to the chalices produced by the potters of Arretium, and those 
again, it seems clear, were a cheap substitute for silver. 

In the second century, as the potteries pushed northward towards 
the frontier, their products deteriorated in design and in technique. 
The Sigillata bowls of that period could not have inspired the makers 
of these enamelled vessels. On the other hand, there is no reason to 
suppose that the work of the silversmith, which appealed to a higher 
class and demanded for its execution skill in design as well as in 
handicraft, underwent any corresponding deterioration. Silver skillets 
were certainly in use in the first and second centuries. Numerous 
examples found in Italy and throughout the Roman provinces are 
noted by Schreiber.^ Among such finds is the skillet from Backworth, 
Northumberland, dedicated to the Deye Matres. It must have been in 
use in a temple in the second century. It was found with a hoard of 

^ AnnaU^ Xatmtr. vol. xxvi. p. 3. 

■ Spufroini'if'ht' Kunst Indushd*-, VipniLi, l!)* 29 , p. 

* Ali^^rand ri Tort*uNk\ p. 
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290 coins, the latest of which was struck in the year A.D. 139.' There is 
a close resemblance in shape between it and our Scottish find. As in 
the case of most of the examples described by Schreiber, the handle 
is covered with ornament but the sides are plain. On one or two of 
these vessels a series of figures forms a frieze round the body, but 
while gilding was employed to heighten the effect, I have not found 
any instance in which a silver skillet was enriched with enamel. It 
seems not improbable that the craftsmen who produced the West 
Lothian skillet and the analogous vessels copied a silver model, aiming 
to produce in less costly material a richly decorated vessel which would 
vie with plate, and that in enriching the surface with champleve enamel 
they drew their inspiration from glass. The glass-Avorkers had attained 
to a wonderful degree of skill, and great sums were lavished on their 
finest products. There was no pottery in the Roman world to vie 
with them in richness of colouring and in beauty of design, which 
reached its highest excellence in that cameo glass of which the Portland 
and the Auldjo vases, both in the British Museum, are outstanding 
examples. The cutting aAvay of the superimposed layer of opaque 
white or other colour to leave the design standing in relief on its 
dark blue background Avas a sIoav and costly process, and the vase itself 
remained a fragile treasure, so fragile, indeed, that very feAv of them 
have come down to us, although they must haA’e reached the provinces ; 
one, at least, drifted as far as Norway, where the broken pieces found 
show a human figure in opaque Avhite against a dark blue background.- 
By the use of enamel the craftsman could decorate his strong, seiwice- 
able copper A'essel, making it gloAV Avith a richness of colouring only to 
be attained in the most costly glass. 

The potters haAe left behind them their kilns and the debris of 
their output, from which we can trace the sources whence their wares 
Avere exported throughout the Avestern empire, we have no such 
evidence to enable us to trace the provenance of these enamelled A essels. 
But. as already pointed out, the relationship betAveen the West Lothian 
skillet, the Braughing cup. and continental examples is so close that 
they must all have come from some common source. It Avould appear 
that there Avas in the second century either an exiiort of enamel work 
from Britain to the Continent, or that the Continent Avas sending its 
products to Britain. In the period Avhich preceded the coming of the 
Romans, enamel-Avorking in Britain had reached a high state of per- 
fection, and no doubt both here and on the Continent the art adapted 
itself to neAv designs under Roman influence. It seems plain that in 

' B.M. (iuidf. “• Roman Britain, " fifi, 77, 

- Kisa, Ddii Oltis im Alfertume, p, lt 08 , (ij^r. 
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the second century enamelling was still employed in Britain, especially 
in the decoration of small ornaments, but, on the whole, the evidence 
of enamel- working on an extensive scale seems more definite in this 
period on the Continent than in Britain. We have no parallel in this 
country to the finds in the cemeteries round Xamur at Flavion, and 
A'illees, and the remains of crucibles, enamel, tools, and furnaces at 
the Villa of Anthee, though it must be admitted that no evidence has 
been found to show that the enamellers of this region could have x^ro- 
duced such work as we find on our skillet and the vessels associated 
with it. Many Roman objects which must have come from Italy, Gaul, 
or the Rhineland drifted across the frontier, like the Maltboek bowl. 





Fijr. Ifi. Ladle and Colander, Cllenshee. Perllishire. 

to Denmark and farther north. In the same way bronze vessels 
came to Britain from Italy, pottery from Gaul, and pottery and glass 
from the Rhine, but there is little evidence in the second centurj' of 
the export of articles made in Britain to the Continent. On the whole, 
such evidence as we have seems to point to a continental origin for 
our group of vessels, and to suggest that they were made in the country 
lying to the south of the Rhine. 

A bronze ladle with a perforated colander (6g. Ki) was iiresented to 
the National Museum in 1S87. It is described as having been found 
in Glenshee. Perthshire [^No, 64], All that remains of the ladle is 
the rim and handle, but the colander is comiiaratively well preserved. 
A second set in the National Museum, of which only the rims and 
handles are ])reserved, was found near Lanark [No. .o2]. A single 
example of a ladle, the colander being absent, has recently been found 
in the Mid Howe Broch, Westness, Rousay, Orkney [No. S6]. The only 
other example of this class of vessel is a colander in the hoard of 
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bronze vessels from Helmsdale, to be noted later. Ladles and sieves, 
like the pair from Glenshee, with undecorated handles were not only 
in common use throughout the provinces, but they also made their 
way. like many other Roman products, as far north as Sweden, where 
a well-preserved pair was found at Oremblla, on the south coast of 
Skane, with a large bronze bowl and two glass cups, associated with 
a cremated burial. They were in use in the Augustan period, and, 
with some change in the outline of the bowl, continue to about the 
middle of the second centurj^.i They appear to have been used for 
serving wine or other fermented drink. The same association observed 
in the Oremolla find was noted in a grave which was very carefully 
excavated at Juellinge, Lolland, Denmark, in 1909. Here the body of 
a woman had been buried holding a long-handled colander in her hand ; 
at some little distance from the head lay the remains of two glass 
cups, decorated with faceted ovals, as well as two drinking-hoims and 
a little box containing her needle and her shears ; beside these lay the 
remains of a large bronze vessel, in the interior of which had been 

placed the ladle forming a pair with the colander. An analysis of a 

deposit on the bottom of the bronze vessel proved it to be the dried 

residue of some fermented drink. It had been made from lye, flav- 

oured with berries. The presence of the cranberry, the bilbeiny, and 
the whortleberry Avas detected, as well as the leaves of the bog-myrtle. 
With such a mixture the need for a strainer is obvious.- 

At Newstead, the hronze vessels which occurred most frequently 
were ovoid or cylindrical pails, with everted rims which served to hold 
in position an iron collar, to which the handle Avas attached. Several 
of these bore the names of their owners, and there seems little doubt 
that they Avere the soldiers’ camp kettles. They were found, one in the 
ditch of the early fort, and others in pits Avhich, either from their 
position or their contents, appeared to belong to the first century. Tavo 
such metal pots Avere found in 180,5 in Barean Loch, Kirkcudbrightshire 
[No. 34], A'ery probably on the site of a lake-dwelling. One of them is 
noAv in the National Museum (fig. 55). It is of the oAmid type, 5 inches 
in height, and on the bottom is a series of cuts AA’ith a knife-point, 
Avhich doubtless Avas intended to ensure its identification. The type 
seems to be of Italian origin — it is found at Pompeii — and to have 
been carried AA'ith other Avai'es of southern bronze-workers to the lake- 
dAA'ellers of La Teue. Dechelette figures an example from Dobricor 
in Bohemia,^ AA'hile Willers illustrates examples from Westerwanna in 

' AVillers, Xeue Untcrsuchiingen uherdit- romisthe Bronzeindust rie, p. 83 . 

- Xordiske Fortidsminder, vol. ii.. PI. i. 

’ Munuel d'ui-chrologie Brehistorique. vol. ii.. part iii.. tij'-s. 
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Hanover, Korchow, Mecklenburg, and Mehrum in the Rhineland. Closely 
allied to these vessels are the cauldrons, of which examples containing 
iron tools occurred at Blackburn Mill and at Carlingwark Loch. These 
are mentioned later. 

Shallow pans or basins are noted at Dowalton Loch [No. 39], where 
three were found in association with the fine Campanian patera already 



Fi)^'. 17. Bronze Ve'.scls from Helmsdale. .Sutherland. 

referred to. One of them is much patclied. It cannot be claimed that 
they have any typically Roman characteristics, but a shallow pan of 
somewhat similar type does occur at Ruberslaw, again with undoubtedly 
Roman dishes. The largest find of such vessels conies from Helmsdale 
in Sutherland [No. 79]. where we have a group of seven shallow 
basins or bowls,’ two of them being colanders (fig. 17). One of these 
is small: the handle has disappeared, hut it is probable that it resembled 
the example from Glenshee. The other is a very unusual vessel. It 
is circular, measuring 9i; inches in diameter, and has a broad flat rim, 
decorated with a series of double chevrons punched upon it, while 
' One of the bowN. in very fra<;ile condition, i.s not included in this illustration. 
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the interior, which measures 6 inches in diameter, is perforated with 
holes forming in the middle a rosette, and around it a double series of 
scrolls. The dish Avas probably intended to be used with one of the other 
bowls, its broad rim resting on that of the A essel placed beneath it. 

It is difficult in the absence of parallel finds to suggest a date for 
this hoard. ObA'iously the shallow A'essels are of a type which might 
be in fashion for a long time. The small colander is. unfortunately, 
imperfect. Its original handle seems to have been broken off and a 
new handle substituted; four riA'ets which fixed it still remain. The 
bowl may be regarded as belonging to the type of colander which Avas 
in vogue up to about a.d. 150; after that date, according to Willers, 
the hemisphei’ical bowl gave place to a flat-bottomed shape. The life 
of a bronze A'essel might be lengthy, but such colanders Avere A'ery thin, 
and probably did not stand much tear and Avear. It is probable that 
this vessel belongs to the second century. On the other hand, no 
example of a colander resembling the larger dish has been found in 
Scotland, nor haA'e inquiries in France or Germanj’ produced any other 
example. 

A somewhat similar find to that from Helmsdale occurred at Irchester. 
in Northamptonshire — a Roman site. In 1873 ironstone diggers broke 
into a cemetery there. In one of the graA'es eight bronze A'essels— 
shalloAA' boAvls, strainers, etc. — Avere found packed into a bucket, one 
inside the other. No evidence of the date of the graves was obtained, 
but they appear to haA'e been late Roman or possibly “ early English.” ' 
The Irchester strainer is a A essel with a comparatiA'ely short handle, and 
appears to haA e a diameter of about 5| inches. It is therefore rather 
larger than the colander of the common Roman type, with compara- 
tiA'ely small bowl, found at Glenshee. Examples of larger colanders occur 
on natiA’e sites. A sieve in bronze, its perforations in the form of a Greek 
key pattern, Avith a short handle, from Flonheim, now in the Paulus 
Museum, Worms, is ascribed to the La Tene period.- From Wales there 
is an example of a Roman patera of tinned bronze, said to haA'e been 
found with coins of Carausius at Kyngadle, in the parish of Llansa- 
dyrnin, Carmarthenshire, Avhich is fitted Avith a false bottom cut out in 
a tfiskele pattern, and Avith it a strainer, measuring about inches 
in diameter, Avhich Dr Wheeler^ regards as a modification of a Roman 
type by a natiA e craftsman. It seems probable that the strainer, which 
is incomplete, had a broad flat rim.^ Mr Bosanquet calls my attention to 
one other strainer of this character, found in a crannog at Moylarg, 

‘ V.C.H. Xorthamptonshire, p. 183. 

- Westdeutsche Zeitschrift. vol. viii. p. 268. 

• Prehistoric and Roman Wales, p. 216. 

* Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1901, p. 24. 
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County Antrim, apparently a large vessel, with a long handle, the 
bottom being perforated with a triskele design.' 

Although nothing was found with the Helmsdale vessels, either to 
help to date them or to show where they came from, the decorative 
pattern of the colander, with its rosette and surrounding scrolls, clearly 
indicates Roman influence. But the form of the dish is quite distinct 
from that of the colanders which came from Campanian founders in the 
first century, or were copied somewhat later in the provinces. While the 
small colander may have been an old dish patched up. it seems not 
imiirohalile that the large colander and the rest of the group that 
accompanies it belong to the third century. 

Three lai'ge bron/e vessels have been found to which we may apply 
the term caiddron. The largest of these came from the bottom of 
Carlingwark Loch, Kirkcudbrightshire [Xo. 37]. Two smaller vessels 
were found at Blackburn Mill. Berwickshire [Xo. 14]. one inside the other. 
In both cases the vessels contained a miscellaneous collection of tools 
and objects of bronze and iron. To these I shall return later. 

M’hen the Carlingwark cauldron was dredged up from the bottom of 
the loch it was shining like gold. Its discoverers thought it had been 
left by Edward I., but there can be no doubt that it dates back to a far 
more remote period, and that it must have belonged to the dwellers in the 
the crannogs, of which many remains were uncovered during the draining 
of the loch. The cauldron itself (fig. IK), hemispherical in form, with a 
vertical collar 8?, inches in height, is of a Avell-known type, of w'hich we 
have examples in England from Santon Downham, Suffolk, and Bas- 
chui’ch, Shropshire, but they are widely distributed on the Continent. 
They have been found as far north as Denmark, and ’Willers illustrates 
specimens from Hemmoor, Hanover, and Korchow in Mecklenburg. 
He takes the view that they come from the South, either from Italy or 
the country behind Aquileia.= The iron rim and ring handles, which are 
a common feature of these vessels, are still to be seen on the Santon 
Downham cauldron, but they have disappeared from the Carlingwark 
example. On either side of its collar, however, there are applied patches 
of metal 8 by 8J inches— no doubt designed to strengthen the sides at the 
points where the handles were attached. The use of cauldrons goes 
back in Britain as well as in Ireland to a very early period. Although 
the Carlingwark vessel differs in many ways from the cauldrons which 
were in use at the end of the Bronze Age or beginning of the Iron Age, 
the type to which it belongs must have remained long in vogue. 
The Santon Downham cauldron was notable for its contents. Celtic 

‘ .Joyce. Social History of Ancient Ireland, vol. ii. p. 117, 

“ Neue Untersuchungen uf,er die roniische Bronzeindustrie, p. 13, 9 and 10. 
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objects, such as enamelled horse-trappings, were mingled with Roman 
products. Among these were brooches which dated the find to about 
the middle of the first century.' The same type of cauldron is to be 
seen with the group of bronze vessels and pottery, already referred to, 
found at Rheinzabern. which appears to belong to the second century 
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while in 1926 there was discovered at Filzen, on the Moselle, another of 
these cauldrons with a number of dishes designated as late Roman, 
which may mean third or fourth century. 

There is an interesting feature of similarity between the Carlingwark 
find and the two German finds just mentioned. At Carlingwark the 
cauldron was accompanied by a gridiron (fig. 19) and a tripod (fig. 20) for 
placing a pot on the fire. At Rheinzabern the gridiron and the tripod 
accompanied the larger vessel, and with it were a ladle and colander, 

‘ Cambridge Antiquarian i^ociety s Communicafionx. vol. xiii, p. 146. 

' Westdeutsche ZeitschriJ't, vol. i. p. 4119, Taf. VII. and VIII. 
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a pail, a jug with a decorated handle, and a number of smaller vessels 
for containing liquids. The find from Filzen included with the cauldron 
a gridiron, a number of ladles and colanders, and bronze dishes for 
holding liquids, together with an iron axe, a scythe-hammer, a mower’s 
anvil, and whetstones.^ Dr Steiner in a short notice on the Filzen find 
expresses the opinion that we have here the belongings of i^eople who 
were accustomed to gather herbs for the purpose of making some 
decoction — a beverage or possibly a medicinal drink. On a i-elief in the 
British Museum the use of such cauldrons in wine-making is illustrated. 
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One of these large vessels, filled with must or new wine, is being heated 
over the fire to convert it into a sort of jelly; two men watch 

over it, while a man is pouring wine from an amphora into another 
cauldron. - 

We have already noted in the Juellinge find the presence of a bronze 
vessel, containing the traces of fermented drink, associated with a 
ladle, colander, and drinking-cups. There the drink had been brewed. 
It was placed ready for use beside a woman g<jing on her last journey 
The Filzen find seems to indicate the earlier stage of the process: the 
^ Trifrer B^:richfe, p. T,if. X. 

- B.M. (iiiide, -Greek aid Roman Rife." tiu;. 217. ('/. the de^,eription given l.y .John Major 
of the brewing of ale: "Tlie li(|Uor is then received into a large vessel wliere in Scotlanri it is 
once more suh.ieeted to boiling he.it. But for the production of an excellent drink, the second 
hoiling-as I know from e.xperience -is of the greatest moment. The twice boiled liquor is then 
kept for thirty hours in other vessels whence it is gently drawn, all care beiim taken that the 
lees be left behind.” of Greafer , 17)21. ” 
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cauldron with which to brew, and the vessels to strain and to hold the 
finished product. There can be no doubt that the Celtic people drank 
mead and beer. Tacitus tells that the German tribes drank a liquid 
distilled from barley or wheat after fermentation had given it a certain 
resemblance to wine.^ In excavating the shrine of Mercury among the 
temples at Trier, there was recently found an altar dedicated by a sailor 
who seems also to have been a brewer in Trier .- 

The rich Gauls drank wine and the lower orders mead and beer, while 
there were other drinks known in Western Spain and Britain brewed 
from wheat.” Even the people of distant Thule, so Pytheas told, brewed 
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Fi^. -C. Iron Tripod. Ciirlinjarwark Loch. 

a drink from grain and honey.' It seems therefore probable that the 
Carlingwark cauldron and other vessels of the kind were designed for 
the preparation of some fermented liquor. Xo doubt in Caledonia 
bronze vessels were less common than on the Rhine or the Moselle, 
and probably the process of fermentation was carried out in wooden 
tubs. 

The Blackburn Mill cauldrons, which lay one inside the other, are 
smaller in size than the one from Carlingwark. Both have been 
hammered out of sheet-bronze. The larger of the two (fig. 21) shows 
many patches. Among the things which had been placed in it was the 
patera without a handle, already referred to (fig. 12, no. 1), and there was 
also, at least, a fragment of a gridiron. 

‘ Germania, c. :23. 

- Loeschcke, Die Enforsrhung den Tempelbezirkes im Alfbachfalc zu Trier, Berlin, 19-J8. 

^ Posidonius, apud Athenaeu.s, 152. 

* Strabo, bk. iv. ,5. 
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Contents of Cauldrons: Iron Tools and Implements. 

Both of the finds just discussed were remarkable for the varied 
contents of the cauldrons, among which iron tools and implements 
predominated. These must now be considered. 

I have already referred to the difficulty of distinguishing between 

tools of provincial Roman origin im- 
ported from farther South and those 
made in Caledonia. The native popu- 
lation must have given up the use of 
bronze for their weapons and imple- 
ments some considerable time before 
the coming of the Romans, and yet 
we do not appear to have any deposits 
of iron tools in Scotland which can 
with certainty he attributed to an 
earlier period than the first century 
A.D. All of the finds embraced in 
the Inventory come from the area 
which lies between the Antonine A^allum and the AVall of Hadrian. With 
one exception, the more important come from sites at a distance from 
roads which are identified as having served as Roman lines of com- 
munication. In the hoards Roman and Celtic influences are apparent, 
and it .seems probable that in every case Ave are in the presence of 
objects which were in native hands. The groups that are most im- 
portant. alike for the number of objects they embrace and for the light 
they shed on the pursuits of their former owners, are those from Black- 
burn Mill and Carlingwark Loch, already alluded to, from Eckford, 
Roxburghshire, and from Traprain. 

Whatever may have been the original purpose for which the 
Blackburn Mill cauldron had been designed, it had been used for 
tbe deposit of a miscellaneous collection of objects (fig. 22). One of 
these definitely links the deposit with the Roman period — the bronze 
patera already described, which has been assigned to the mid or late 
second century. One is tempted to endeavour to deduce from the 
things constituting the hoard the vocation of its former owner. ^Vas 
he a husbandman or a travelling tinker? It really does not matter 
which; it is enough that his po.ssessions indicate the conditions of life 
in which he was moving. The ploughshare (no. .58). the hoe (no. 62)» 
the sickle, still preserving its wooden handle (no. 5), possibly the rake 
(no. 21) are there, revealing the husbandman. There Avere Avaggons 
or carts, as Ave can .see from the linch-pin (no. 47). Two brass-headed 
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tei'minals, to be mentioned later, appear to belong to the Celtic type 
of these objects. Horse-shoes are absent, but there is a hippo-sandal 
(no. 60) for binding on a horse’s hoof, furnished with four strong studs 
projecting from the sole to prevent the animal from slipping. A quern 
for grinding corn must have been a necessary ijossession for any settler. 
It was no doubt for the purpose of keeping the face of the quernstones 
in order that a millstone pick was included (no. 3). For other tools 
there is an adze (no. 1), a couple of socketed gouges (nos. 7 and 8), a 
peg-anvil (no. 2), and a heavy socketed knife (no. 4), which might have 
been used as a choi^per. 

Some of the objects suggest the furnishings of a dwelling — a key 
(no. 51), a lamp-stand (no. 61), a heavy chain, with terminal hooks, for 
hanging pots above the fire (no. 39). There is one portion of the rim 
of a large bronze cauldron, which may have been used for brewing or 
for cooking (no. 34), and there are a number of handles of varying 
sizes (nos. 28 to 32), which must have belonged to vessels of bronze 
or of wood. It is probable that among the native people wooden bowls, 
tubs, and ladles were in common use. The lake-dwellers at Lochlee 
left behind them enough to show their .skill in woodwork, and we 
have indications of the use of wooden vessels elsewhere in Scotland, 
The skill of the native wood-carver in pre-Roman times is to be seen 
in the decoration of the wooden tubs and other vessels found at 
Glastonbury. It is perhaps due to the more common use of wood in 
domestic utensils that none of these iron hoards contains a single 
fragment of pottery, and indeed it is evident both from the relics at 
Traprain— though there the (luantity of native pottery is considerable— 
and from the lake-dwellings in the west that the art of the native 
potter lagged behind that of the metal-worker, and possibly the cooper. 
In the Blackburn Mill hoard there are two rings attached to heavy 
mountings, which, judging from the strong nail still preserved in one of 
them, must have been fixed to wood and may have been attached 
to wooden tubs (nos. 40 and 41). Two heavy Late Celtic mountings, 
which had been found at Newstead during the excavations and were 
1 ccentl^ handed o\er to the National (Museum, must hav'e been de.signed 
for the same purpose. In addition to the above we have a small 
iron spoon (no. 13). The bowl, unfortunately, is imperfect, but the 
handle shows the twist in the stem which one finds on such objects. 
It can be seen in a spoon from Compiegne.* There is also a part of a 
pair of shears (no. 11), together with a large number of small objects 
— ring-staples, hooks, and pieces of scrap-iron. 

While the patera definitely connects the find with the Roman period, 
^ C atalogue du Saint Germain enhayt\ 1917, 281, No. 158o6 
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there are one or two objects which seem to suggest Celtic culture, 
notably the two bronze or brass mountings already referred to (nos. 36 
and 38). These seem to have served as the tops of linch-pins. They are 
about If inch high, and are hollow as if to allow of their being fitted to 
a circular rod or pin of some other metal. They may be compared with 
the bronze upper mountings of a pair of Late Celtic linch-pins found with 
a chariot burial in the King’s Barrow, Arras, in Yorkshire.^ There is also 
a bronze disc, 2| inches in diameter (no. 35). It is concave on the front, 
perforated in the centre by a single opening, then curving slightly oiit- 
wards and terminating in a flat edge. It seems probable that it was a 
harness ornament, and that through the hole in the centre there w’as 
affixed a loop on the back. Mr Reginald Smith discusses an object of 
this nature in the Layton Collection, and notes that, while the type occurs 
in the Swiss lake-dwellings, it apparently came down to Roman times. 

The find from Eckford [No. 20] is smaller than the last, and unfor- 
tunately the individual objects have suffered from disintegration. They 
were discovered withiti a couple of miles of the Dere Street, and not 
many miles distant from the fort at Cappuck. There are two objects 
among them which indicate the Celtic element. The first of these is 
a cheek-piece for a bridle, the design upon it filled in with red enamel 
(fig. 49). A similar piece, though more elaborately decorated, was among 
the finds from the Polden Hills, Somerset.* The other is a bronze terret. 
With these were a number of tools — a linch-pin and Aarious fragments. 
The most uncommon tool was an implement known as a buttress, or in 
France as a bouton- (fig. 50, no. 14), employed by a farrier for paring 
horses’ hoofs. This tool seems specially to link the find Avith proA'incial 
Roman ciA’ilisation. An example Avas found at Silchester,^ and another 
at Stotzingen, the latter preserA^ed in the Museum of Ulni.* They liaA'e 
been found in France, AAfliere the tool is probably still in use, as it is in Spain 
and Italj^, although not in this country. Occasionally they occur Avith 
elaborately decorated handles, as at Bar-le-Duc, Grenoble, and Pompeii.'' 
Here again Ave haAm CAudence of the presence of horses, and the linch- 
pin tells of Avheeled A^ehicles. There are three hammer-like tools (nos. 
2. 8, and 9); two of these are possibly millstone picks; a third seems 
to be a mason’s hammer. A someAA’hat similar example comes from 
the Saalburg." An adze-hammer (no. 1) must haAm been a Avood-AA orker’s 
tool, and there is a bill-hook (no. 10) and a hoe or ploughshare (no. 7). 

' Archaeologla, vol. lx. p. 279, fijr. 21. 

' Ibid., vol. Ixix. p. 18, tig. 17. 

" B.M. Guide to Early Iron Age Antiguith s, 2ii(l ed., Bk. 163. 

* Archaeologia, vol. Ivii. ' 

‘ Lindejischniidt, Altertnmer unsrrer heidnischen Vorieit, I. Till. V. 7. 

® Rerue Archeologiijue . 1867, vol. xxxii. p. 17. 

■ Jacobi, Das llumerkastell Saalburg, p. 218. fig. 32. 7. 
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The only things which are suggestive of the interior of a dwelling are 
a heavy hinge (no. 11) and a number of much-rusted bars, one of which 
may have formed part of a gridiron (no. 13). An unusual object, and 
one difficult to explain, is a cylindrical socket of iron, which may possibly 
have formed part of a large padlock (no. 3). 

If the finds from Blackburn Mill and Eckford bring hack to us the 
figure of the man labouring the land, the contents of the great bronze 
cauldron dredged up from the bottom of Carlingwark Loch (fig. 23) reveal 
the metal-worker. ^Ve have, unfortunately, nothing to enable us to 
arrive with any accuracy at the date of the Carlingwark find. When 
found, the hoard included pieces of green-coloured glass. On one piece 
the letter A, and an upright stroke which might be a portion of M 
or some other letter, stood out in relief. These pieces have now dis- 
appeared. but the record suggests that they came from one of those 
large Roman bottles of green glass, with the maker's name moulded in 
relief on the bottom. 

There is little or nothing in the hoard to associate the owner with 
agriculture. A small tanged, curved blade, with its point gone and its 
cutting edge broken, may have been a sickle (no. 9), and there is a 
snaffle-bit (no. 31) of a type which Dechelette associates with La T6ne.^ 
The smith predominates. There is a small anvil (no. 24), only 3f inches 
high by 8^ inches in diameter across the face, and there is also the 
upper portion of a still smaller anvil (no. 22). Clearly these could only 
be used for light work. Altogether there are five hammer-like tools. 
One of these is 7^ inches long, slightly expanding at the ends; the 
shaft-hole is rectangular (no. 1). It resembles a hammer still used by 
silversmiths for light work. A broken hammer much of the same type 
(no. 8) also suggests a metal-worker. The other three tools in this group 
(nos. 3. 4, and .5) are possibly millstone picks. 

There are three cold chisels (nos. 43, 44, and 49), two files, a punch, an 
adze-hammer (no. 2), a small axe (no. 14), and a saw (no. 15); a knife 
and two small double-edged tanged blades (nos. 46, 47), part of a scythe, 
together with numerous pieces of scrap-metal, hooks, staples, etc. 
Among the odds and ends which go to form the collection are 
several small pieces of bronze, which have been used in repairing 
vessels. They show the .skill of the smith in applying patches (fig. 24). 
The cauldron itself has many such mendings, fixed with lines of small 
rivets. The sides were thin and easily damaged, and must often 
have required repairs. Sometimes three thicknesses of metal were 
employ(^. Among the scrap-iron there are the points of eight swords 
(fig. 23. nos. 31 38), varying in breadth from 6f inches to 2i inches. 

‘ Miiniiel rrlfhiiie ef tjnllo-roinaine, fig. .511, 1. 
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It would be interesting to know if they came from Roman or from 
native weapons. If we are to believe Tacitus, the great sword of the 
Caledonian was without a point, shie mucroiie\ if so, these should be 
Roman swords, but, unfortunately, no weapon has come to light to 
substantiate the statement of Agricola’s biographer, and the swords 



Llii,., .9 I 9 ? Inches 

Fi”. Bronze P<itchcs, rurlinj2:Nv,irk I..o( ]i. 


found at Xewstead with uiouiitiii^s tliat indicated a Celtic origin were 
undoubtedly pointed. The points from Carlingwark appear to belong 
to narrower blades than that of tlie Roman gladius found at Newstead, 
which had a breadth of 2 inches. The greatest V)readth of any of them 
is I, inch. It is curious that Traprain also ])i'oduced a sword-point which 
is 4; inches long by K' inch broad at the lijie of fracture. These are 
apparently the tyi)e of blades which would tit the native mountings 
found at Newstead, at Middlebie. or at the Ayrshire fort of Castle- 
hill [Xo. 44j. On the other haml. they seem to belong to rather wider 
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blades than those of the “spatha” type found at Newstead. On the 
whole, swords seem to be so scarce on native sites that I am inclined 
to regard these blades as of Roman origin, but the data are insufficient 
to warrant any very definite conclusion. The cauldron also contained 
a number of pieces of iron chain-mail (fig. 2-5). This appears to differ 
in no way from the fragments of an iron corselet found in Pit 1 at 



i ? Inches. 

Fi". 2.5. Chain-mail, Carlingwark Loch. 


Newstead. It has the same arrangement of avoided and riveted rings. 
It was not only in Caledonia that chain-mail drifted into barbarian 
hands. A fragment 5vas found at ilremolla. in Sweden, with the Roman 
objects noted above, and another in the Thorsbjerg Moss in Denmark. 
On the other hand, chain-mail was present among the finds at 
Stan^vix, Yorkshire, 5vhich were typically' Celtic, with no association 
with Roman coins or pottery. 

Among the objects which must have belonged to a house are the 
crook of a door (fig. 23, no. 19) and what appears to be part of a binge or 
possibly of a gridiron. The ring-staples, hooks, nails, and bolts must 

VOL. LXVI. 91 
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have been used for woodwork. The iron tripod and a gridiron in- 
cluded in the hoard have already been mentioned. Similar gridirons 
were found at Newstead, and must have been familiar objects through- 
out the provincial Roman world. No. 75 appears to have been a 
mounting for a bucket. It must have been fastened by four nails into 
the side, while the hole in the upper projection would receive the handle. 
Possibly no. 74 is another example of such mountings. Pig. 26 is the 
bronze handle of a wooden tankard. The tankard was no doubt put 
together with staves, covered with thin sheets of metal bound together 
by metal hoops. It is unlikely that it was used for water. It would 
serve to pass round the liquor brewed in the great cauldron. We have 
here an object which is typically Celtic. Such tankards, dating from 



Fig. 26. Bronze Tankard Handle. Carlingwark Loch. 

the first century B.c'., were found in the pre-Roman cemetery at 
■Vylesford, in Kent,' and their continental origin can be traced from 
the occurrence of one of them in the cemetery of St Bernardo at 
Ornavasso, in North Italy, with denarii belonging to the period 104- 
134 B.c.= Mr Reginald Smith illustrates an example preserved in the 
Brentford Public Library. It is just under 6 inches in height and 
OiJ inches in diameter at the mouth, increasing to 7 inches at the base. 
The staves are there, and are dowelled together with small pieces of 
bard wood. The sides are covered with three bronze bands, and there 
is a single handle.'' A fine example of these tankards found at 
Trawsfynydd, Merioneth.' is pre.served in Liverpool. A number of 
enamelled tankard handles were found with d(‘corated horse trappings 
at Seven Sisters, near Neath, in Wales. Dr Wheeler, in view of the 
employment of red and white enamel in their ornamentation, dates 

' Archaeologm , voL lii. p. HT). 

- Willers, Sene r nl>- rsuchungen nher ilit nnniiche Bi oiizfhidiisfrie. Abb. 12. S. 

^ A rch(tfologia. vol. Ixix. p. 

* Prfhisfo7’ic and Roman tij;. K), p. 
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them to the first century A.D.^ Our handle possesses none of the wind- 
ing Late Celtic ornament to be seen upon the Welsh specimens. There 
can be little doubt that it dates from a somewhat later period, but we 
have only to compare the outline of its terminals with the enamelled 
horse-trappings from Polden Hill or Alfreston, Sussex, to realise whence 
the pattern was derived. 

It cannot be said that we find either at Traprain or in the crannogs 
in the western counties many types of tools unrepresented in the 
hoards we have been considering. While at Blackburn Mill, at Eckford, 
and at Carlingwark Loch we are dealing with isolated deposits, at 
Traprain and in the crannogs the tools lay scattered over the sites, 
and are thus presented to us more closely in relation to the work for 
which they were made. The dwellers on Traprain, perched up on their 
rocky height,' must have cultivated the land lying round the base of 
their hill. The excavations yielded examples of the ploughshare, the 
hoe, the ox-goad, and the sickle. The type of blade of the last is 
longer and narrower than that of the sickles found at Newstead. The 
linch-pin again bears witness to wheeled traffic, and with it there is 
a fragment of a wheel tyre. Terrets of bronze are not uncommon. 
There is a cheek-piece of a bridle and several small horse-shoes with- 
out calkins. The carpenter's tools are not numerous, but there are axes, 
a mortising chisel, and a file. The metal-worker is represented by a 
smith’s set-hammer and light “tongs” for handling some delicate object. 
Knives are common. Of special interest are the knives of spatulate 
shape (fig. 46) found in 1914, one of which still retains its handle of 
bronze, which is of unusual form, divided into two longitudinal quasi- 
cylindrical sections separated by a sharp-edged moulding. Mr A. O. 
Curie points out that this type of knife is found in the Gallo-Roman 
cemeteries of Vermand dating not earlier than the third century, with 
the handle in bone or horn,- and that it is also to be found among the 
knives illustrated in the Catalogue of the Xiessen Collection of Roman 
Antiquities at Cologne. The resemblance is too close to be fortuitous. 
It probably indicates that not only pottery and glass but also cutlery 
was being imported in the third century from the Rhine into Cale- 
donia. 

The dwellers in the crannogs must have been quite accustomed to 
iron tools and weapons. At Dowalton there are axes and a heavy 
hammer. At Lochlee [Xo. 4.5], Avhere the construction of the crannog 
was carefully examined, it Avas noted that it Avas built up with log 
pavements surrounded by lines of piles beAelled at the upper ends, and 

* Op. cit., fiy. 84. 

- Eck, Les deux cimitierrs gallo-rotnain de Vermund, PI. xii. fi<f. 15, p. 196. 
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with mortised holes cut in them through which wooden pins were passed, 
possibly forming a breastwork. For such construction iron tools were 
necessary, and among those left behind were an axe, a saw, a gouge, a 
chisel, a punch, as well as knives and shears. There is one bridle-bit 
of iron and bronze, but there is little trace of agricultural implements. 
It is possible that tools of bone and deer-horn, of which there were 
many remains, were used for this purpose. At Buston we have again 
an example of an axe, a number of knives, and one of these boring 
tools shaped like a gouge (fig. 62, no. 1), 14 inches long, of a type found in 
the ditch of the early fort at Newstead.' It is probable that it was used 
as a bow-drill. 


Bronze Figures. 

Two bronze statuettes have been found in Scotland — one at Stelloch, 
Wigtownshire [No. 11] (tig. 58), the other at Throsk, Stirlingshire [No. 60] 
(fig. 65): both represent Mercury. In neither case were there any associ- 
ated objects. M. Reinach- notes the large number of figures of Mercury 
in the Museutn at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, confirming the observation 
of Ctesar that in Gaul the worship of the God was more widespread 
than that of any other. The Mercury from Throsk may very easily 
have found its way there from some fort on the Antonine Wall; and 
Stelloch, though (as far as we know) well outside the sphere of Roman 
influence, lay close to the coast, and the figure may have been brought 
from the South. It %vas not only in Caledonia that such statuettes 
drifted into barbarian hands. A number have been found in Denmark ; 
while in 1837 an admirable bronze figure of Juno was discovered in 
the Swedish island of ()land.^ 

Few more remarkable vestiges of Roman rule have come down to 
us in Scotland than the severed leg of a gilded bronze imperial statue 
found at Milsington [.\o. 21], high up among the hill country in 
Teviotdale, and with it the heavy base, also of bronze, on which there 
probably once stood a figure of Victory (fig. 27). Here we have clearly 
enough the evidence of plunder, the repercussion of the invasion, some- 
thing that must be linked up with the abandonments and with the 
rebuildings which are a familiar feature in the history of the forts. 
How it found its wa\- to the Borthwick valley we shall never know, 
but a gilded statue, more than life-sized, is a product of settled life, of 
a walled town, rather than of the changing conditions of a fort holding 
a restless military zone. M e cannot visualise the conditions which would 

' New-iteuii. PI. lix.. No. 12. 

- fironZ'S jigiirrs ile hi (inule romitinf, p. TU. 

^ -i iftiifti ttes sHf^fioisen, li^. 
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have led to its erection anywhere north of the Great Wall. It must 
have heen dismembered in some great convulsion farther south and 
laboriously carried into the north by rough tracks across miles of 
moorland. 








I o 
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? ? t ^ g Inches. 


Fig. 27. Leg of a Statue of gilt bronze and base for a figure of Victory. 
Milsington, Roxburghshire. 
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Marble. 

The only other piece of Roman statuary which has been found far 
from the site of any Roman fort or highway is the marble head (figs. 28 
and 30) which was dug up in the eighteenth century near the site of an 
old chapel near Hawkshaw, in the Peeblesshire parish of Tweedsmuir 
[No. 27]. It is evident that it was intended as a portrait. There is char- 



Fi". is. Marlile He.ut, Hawk.sluiw, FeeUle-isluri-. I Front view. ) 

acter in the strong mouth, with its turned-down corners. The modelling 
of the features is very realistic, though, as a whole, it cannot be re- 
garded as an attractive work of art. Its Roman origin seems to be 
beyond doubt, and it [)robably date- from the reign of Trajan, though 
it cannot be identified as a representation of the Emperor himself. Mr 
Richmond of the British School at Rome points out that it is only in 
the late heads of Trajan, such as those from the Arch of Beneventum, 
portraying the Emperor at the age of sixty-four, that we find anything 
like the downward trend at the angles of the mouth, which we see on 
the Hawkshaw head. It is of course pos-ible that the artist was working 
from a poor model. 
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Monsieur Raymond Lantier, who has recently discussed the head in a 
study of Gallo-Roman portraiture, agrees that it is Trajanic, but is not 
prepared to accept it as representing the Emperor himself. He regards it 
rather as belonging to a series of provincial portraits, in which, in the 
epoch of Roman domination, the influences and the traditions of Celtic 
art continued to manifest themselves.^ He sees in this portrait a re- 



Fig. '29. Bronze Head from Bordeaux. (JIus>eum of Saint-Germain-eii-Laye.) 

markable example of a happy compromise between the Roman and the 
Celtic tradition. In it only the arrangement of the hair, the accentua- 
tion of certain features of the face, such as the exaggerated develop- 
ment of the superciliary arches and the broad planes of the cheeks, 
still preserve some traces of Celtic inspiration. The peculiarity of the 
hairdressing, which connects the Hawkshaw head with the bronze 
Gallo-Roman busts from Bordeaux (fig. 29), now in the Museum of 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye and Prilly, in Switzerland, both illustrated by 
Monsieur Lantier, lies in the way in which the locks of hair, all equal 
and rigid as if gathered together with the application of some grease 
^ Lantier, “Tete d’un jeune chef Aquitain,” Monuments Plot, xxxi. 
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or cosmetic, seem to form a cap on the head. It is further to be 
noted that the arrangement of the hair, characteristic of Trajan s 
})eriod, rapidly went out of fashion in the succeeding reign. Ihe 
Hadrianic hairdressing, with locks curling above the forehead, may be 
seen in the bronze head of the Emperor found in the Thames, now in 
the British Museum. ^ The Hawkshaw head is rather more than life- 





Fig. 30. Marble Head, Hawksliaw, Pefbles.shire. hV* (Side view.) 

size, which is a feature characteristic of imperial portraits; on the 
other hand, the back of the head has been roughly finished, suggest- 
ing that it may have formed part of a bust intended to be placed in 
a circular frame or medallion, so that the back would be concealed. 
Mr Richmond suggests that such treatment might indicate that we 
have here a representation of a |)rovincial notable or a Governor. 

The suggestion has been made that some eighteenth-century traveller 
brought back this piece of sculpture from the grand tour to enrich 
his cabinet of antiquities; but the upland parish of Tweedsmuir and 
the valleys watered by the Fruid and Talla lie remote among the hills 
far from country houses, and there is nothing in its execution to 


B.il. Guide, *' Roman Britain. ' PI. vii. 
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connect it with Italy. It seems clear that it is provincial. A more 
prohahle source from which the head might have come is the fort 
at Lyne. This fort was excavated in the summer of 1900; the work 
must have heen far from exhaustive, and the relics recovered were 
very few. Among them, however, as has already heen noted, was 
a single much- worn fragment of a decorated Flavian bowl; but 
even if we thus have evidence of the presence of a Roman garrison 
at Lyne during the Agricolan period, it is difficult to connect the 
presence of a Trajanic piece of sculpture with this fort, or indeed with 
any other Roman post in Caledonia, unless we are prepared to admit 
that the Agricolan occupation was prolonged into Trajan’s reign. 
That it should have been carried north with the Antonine invasion 
seems highly improbable. 

Brooches. 

The Sigillata bowls, the bronze paterse, and a good deal of the glass 
found in Scotland come from the Continent. On the other hand, the 
majority of the brooches were made in Britain. Certain types are 
indeed a characteristic feature of Romano-British civilisation, and it 
is of interest to trace their distribution in Scotland as an indication 
of the influence which that civilisation exercised north of the Great 
Wall. Altogether, excluding the penannular types, the occurrence of 
77 brooches in Scotland is noted. Of these, 07 come from the area 
south of the Vallum, 10 from the north. By far the largest number 
is from Traprain. Without counting indeflnable fragments, it con- 
tributes 45 examples. That so many should come from one site is 
an indication of the numbers that must await discovery. With the 
exception of 5 examples which can certainly be assigned to the third 
centiiry or later, the Inventory includes very fcAv types of brooches 
which have not been found at Newstead or on other Roman sites in 
Scotland. There is an almost entire absence of brooches which might 
be definitely classified as the ornaments worn by the native popula- 
tion prior to the Roman occupation. The earlier forms— such, for 
example, as the simple safety-pin La Tene brooch which was found 
at Newstead'— are not recorded from any of the native sites associated 
with Roman products, though the Museum possesses two examples 
found on Glenluce Sands. The disc-shaped brooches decorated with 
enamel which were comparatively common at Newstead and at Camelon, 
and which are closely related to continental finds, are represented at 
Traprain by a single example (fig. 31, no. 8) ; elsewhere, with the excep- 
tion of a brooch in the Borness cave, which was probably at one time 

‘ Proc.. vol. li. p. 232 (1). 
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enamelled, they are absent. The bow-shaped fibulae, on the other hand, 
which occur on both Roman and native sites, do not appear to exhibit 
any peculiar characteristics which enable us to distinguish the posses- 
sions of the dwellers in the forts from those of the native population. 
As in all early handicraft, the brooches everywhere show small dilfer- 
ences in detail and in ornament, but it is evident that the patterns 
came from some common sources of supply. 

If we are right in assuming that such personal ornaments as were 
found at Newstead or Camelon were left behind by the troops or the 
population dwelling in the shelter of the forts, it follows that all the 
types of brooches found at Traprain, with perhaps two exceptions, were 
evolved, and were in vogue, in Caledonia between the coming of Agricola 
and the withdrawal in the latter years of the second century. There is 
nothing to show that there was any independent evolution of those types 
in the years which followed the general abandonment. Coins of the third 
and fourth centuries are found; but the fibulte of that period, of which 
only two occur at Traprain, are rai’e, and they belong to continental types 
which are only distantly related to the earlier brooches. Further, it is 
to he noted that the number of brooches found north of the Vallum is 
very small. Two of the ten recorded belong to the fourth century or later, 
and there are one or two which it is difficult to assign to any well-known 
group. It is perhaps dangerous to base conclusions on the compara- 
tivelt' slender material we possess, hut on the whole it seems probable 
that, although certain patterns might be reproduced here, the great pro- 
portion of the brooches found in Scotland came North with the troops 
or with the traders who followed in their wake, and that they fell 
out of fashion or ceased to be imported after the abandonment in the 
reign of Commodus. At Traprain the trumpet brooch, in ]Mr Colling- 
wood's classification designed as Group R, occurs most frequently; 
altogether there are thirteen examples of it, some plain and others 
enamelled or inlaid with silver.' It is clear that certain forms of this 
brooch were made in the first century. An example was recovered from 
the ditch of the early fort at Newstead, dating from the Agricolan 
occupation, in which the decoration at the highest point of the bow 
consists of a bead-like knob (Collingwood, R i.) ; probably the floriated 
ornament which is so common on these brooches had not yet been 
developed. The same feature is to he seen in a very fine specimen from 
Traprain (fig. 31. no. 3). It is unusually massive, and the centre of the 
bow consists of a disc-like ornament between two collars, from which 
it is separated on each side by a hollow moulding; both the head and 
the stem are inlaid with silver in graceful leaf-shaped figures and winding 
‘ The Arrhueolotju of Homan Britain, p. 2.'51. 
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scrolls. The brooch was found on the lowe.st level, and probably dates 
from the first century. The type with the acanthus-like ornament on 
the bow (Collingwood, R ii.), both plain and enamelled, is also present 
(no. 1). This brooch had come into fashion by the first half of the 
second century. There is also the brooch in which the acanthus-like 
moulding is not carried round the bow, and the back is left plain (no. 5) 
(Collingwood, Riv.). which is again a second-century type. The finds 
of trumpet-shaped brooches indicate a wider distribution than that of 

any other type noted. Two examples of this 
brooch come from Glenluce Sands (fig. 57). It also 
occurs in the crannog at Lochlee, where the orna- 
ment on the bow suggests a first-century origin 
(fig. (il). Two fine specimens come from Ayrshire 
[No. 43]: one of these is of silver (fig. 32). Yet 
another appears to have been found at Bank 
Farm. Dolphinton [Xo. 48]. in Lanai’kshire. The 
National Museum has examples from the Culbin 
Sands. Moray (fig. 69). and from Lochside, Spynie 
[Xo. 77] (fig. 70); and an example is recorded as 
having been found at " Bishop s Palace, Orkney ” 
[Xo. 85 1. which may refer to Kirkwall or possibly 
to Birsay. 

The next type which is numerous at Traprain 
is the head-stud bi-ooch (fig. 31, nos. 7 and 9) 
(Collingwood. Group Q). of which there ai-e nine 
examples. All of these probably belong to the 
second century. .V finely enamelled example was 
Fin.H:;. .SiiviM-Uroocii, Avrshiiv. found in the crannog at Lochlee [Xo. 45] (fig. 61) 
O ' and a pair at Lamberton Moor associated with 

a dragonescpie fibula (Hg. 48). In the brooch from Lochlee. as well as 
in those from Lamberton Moor, the pin has a si)ring and the head-loop 
is of wire. All of the?-e brooches possibly belong to the first half of the 
century. A somewhat corroded examide of this brooch was found at the 
fort of Rink. Selkirkshire [Xo. 25]. There is also an enamelled one from a 
native fort at Earnsheugh. on the Berwickshire coast [X"o. 1.5]. The dragon- 
esque fibula was represented at Tr.aprain by six examples, some of them 
plain and without ornament (fig. 31, nos. 2 and 4), others enamelled. It is 
(juite probable that some of them were made on the hill. The only other 
native sites on which these brooches have been found are at the Bor- 
ness Cave, at Lamberton Moor, and at Castlehill, Ayrshire. The evidence 
of the presence of this brooch at Borness consisted of a small fragment 
representing one of the terminals (fig. .56). It appears to belong to an 
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early stage in its evolution, because the round eye is awanting and the 
curved snout has not yet been developed. The find of a fragment of 
the Sigillata cup, D. 27, at Borness makes it probable that the cave was 
occupied in the first century, and that this small piece of bronze belonged 
to a brooch of that period. The example found at Castlehill Fort, 
Ayrshire (fig. 59), is unusually decorative. With the brooch of the same 
class found at Lamberton Moor, it may be assigned to the first half of 
the second century. 

Nine examples of the small brooch known as the knee fibula (fig. 31, 
nos. 6 and 10) were found at Traprain. Usually it is undecorated, and has 
its spiral spring enveloped in a box-like cover (Collingwood, Group Y). 
Two specimens are inlaid with silver. The group appears to belong to 
the latter half of the second century. There are two examples of the 
trumpet-shaped brooches with an enamelled disc on the bow (no. 12) 
(Collingwood, Sii.). Of the modification of this type, with a fan-tail as 
well as a disc and a T-shaped head, there is one (no. 14). Both of these 
types were present at Newstead. They are assigned to the second half 
of the second century. There is, further, an example of a brooch with 
the bow decorated with enamel and having a rectangular plate inserted 
between the head and the head-loop (no. 11). This brooch has not been 
found on any of the fort sites, but the Museum possesses one from near 
Peebles [No. 27]. The brooch appears to be related to a pattern figured 
by Mr Collingwood.' It is probably of the late second century. 

There are two iron brooches from Traprain which do not appear to 
belong to any of the well-known patterns (no. 15). They are fashioned 
from a single plate of metal, 21^ inches long. The spring is formed by coil- 
ing the end of the plate, while the pin, which is of bronze, has passed up 
the back of this in a groove. It is quite possible that these were made 
on the spot. There appear to be only two brooches from Traprain 
which are later than the second century. The first of these is of the 
crossbow design (no. 13); Mr Collingwood terms it P-shaped." It 
measures from head to foot 2^ inches. It is quite devoid of ornament, 
but seems to have been gilt. The pin is awanting. The arms have no 
terminals, but these may have been broken off. This pattern does not 
appear to have been found on any of the fort sites in Scotland. It 
probably dates from the third century. The second late brooch (fig. 33) 
belongs to the little group of personal ornaments which formed part of 
the silver treasure brought to light in 1919. Hitherto all the brooches 
we have been describing were probably made in Britain, perhaps some- 
where north of the Humber; but the small silver which had been 
concealed with so much precious loot belongs to a different family, and 
' Op. cif.. tiK. fi2. Xo. 6C. * Op. rit.. Group T. 
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is probably a relic of the Teutonic migrations. The latest of the four 
coins which accompanied the treasure was minted under Honorius 
(39.5-42.3). The type seems to have first appeared in Eastern Europe, 
but by the fourth century it had found its way to North Germany and 
to Sweden, where silver brooches with the same semicircular head and 
broadening stem are not uncommon. The late Professor Drexel in a 
recent paper on the treasure cited a find from Izenave, in the depart- 
ment of Ain, France.' Here a silver brooch was found with two buckles 
of types not dissimilar to those found at Traprain, accompanied by a 
typical Frankish beaker of glass and coins of Valentinian III. and 



Fij,'. 3.3. Silver Brooch from Traprain, East Lothian, 

Majorian, showing that the double burial in which these objects had been 
deposited could not be earlier than the year a.d. 457. In the brooch from 
Izenave the semicircular head has become more spade-shaped, and the 
foot has lost its lateral expansion, but the department of Ain lies just 
north-east of Lyons, and no doubt time and the journey southward may 
have modified the northern form. 

Apart from the brooches found at Traprain and the cognate forms we 
have mentioned, there remain one or two examples from the area south 
of the Vallum which are Avorthy of mention. At Lochlee. with the 
trumpet-shaped and head-stud brooches, there was found a simple 
undecorated brooch of bronze (fig. 61). It has a small boAv, and the stem 
to which the catch-plate is attaclied is broadened out into a flat plate 
with a rounded end ; the pin has a spring. It may haA^e been made 
locally. Among the screes on the hilltop beside the Broch of Boav, a small 
enamelled brooch in the form of .a cock (fig. .34) was picked up. The same 
‘ Ihdlttin Archtulogiques 19rj. p. 265. PI. xxxix. 
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type occurs at Wroxeter and at Lincoln, but it is also found on the 
Continent at Heddernheim and elsewhere. A brooch of tinned bronze, 
found at Denholm Hill, Roxburgh [No. 19], takes the form of a swastika 
(fig. 35). It is the only example of this shape as yet I’ecorded from 
Scotland. It occurs at Bi-ough in Westmorland, hut it seems so common 
on the Rhine that it may have been impm-ted here. No less than sixteen 
were discovered in the fort of Zugmantel — one in a cellar, with a series 
of coins extending from Augustus to Crispina. The type appears to 
belong to the late second century.' There only remains to he mentioned 
one hrooch from the south of the Vallum. This remarkable ornament 
(fig. 54), which was found about the year 1787 at Ericstanebrae, near 



Fig. .34. Enamelled Brooch, Fig. 3.5. Bronze Brooch, Denholm 

Bow, Midlothian. (].) Hill. Roxburghshire. (\.) 

Moffat [No. 32], is of massive gold. It appears to be of the crossbow 
type; the arms, together 5vith the pin, are now awanting. The semi- 
circular bow forms a hollow triangle in section. The sides are cut out 
in patterns, and bear in pierced work the letters lOVI AVG and TOT 
XX (vicennalia) respectively. On the lower side, which is plain, are 
scratched the letters PORTO. The inscription dates it to the beginning 
of the fourth century. Diocletian assumed the style of Jupiter, and 
Maximian that of Hercules. The celebration of their Vicennalia on 
20th November a.d. .303, to which the inscription evidently refers, 5 vas 
accompanied by an imperial triumph. “In the eyes of posterity, ’ Gibbon 
wrote, “ the Triumph is remarkable by a distinction of a less honourable 
kind. It 5vas the last that Rome ever beheld. Soon after that period 
the Emperors ceased to vanquish, and Rome ceased to be the capital 
of the Empire." ^ 

The brooches which have been found north of the Vallum are few 

‘ R. G. Limes. Dfts Kastell Zugmantel^ p. S4. 

Gibbon, Decline ami Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. xiii. p. 157. 
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in number. Of the ten which have come to light, the earliest typo- 
logically comes from Dores, in Inverness-shire [No. 90] (fig. 36, no. 1). The 
brooch is hinged ; the bow is formed by a flat strip of metal, and ends 
in a knob at the foot. It has a well-defined catch-plate. It is closely 
related to the Aucissa class, and should date from about the middle of 
the first century. It is true that there is a flattening of the curve of 
the bow and that the pin-holder is larger than is usual in this type, 
while the medial line which divides the bow longitudinally is awanting. 
The line, however, may have disappeared with the patina. The surface 
has been much rubbed. On the whole, there seems little doubt that it 
is an early brooch closely related to a continental type. It is difficult 
to account for its presence so far north as the shores of Loch Ness. 

A very beautiful brooch was found in 1850 on the farm of Newpark on 
the estate of Polnuiise, near Stirling [No. 59] (nos. 2 and 3). It belongs 
to a type which is present at Newstead,* and also at Polti’oss Burn 
(Collingwood, Group E). The piercings of the catch-plate are unusually 
elaborate, trumpet-shaped and crescentic mouldings. This type of brooch, 
distinguished from our example by having a spring, has been found with 
Late Celtic objects at Polden Hill. Somerset. The ornamentation of the 
catch-plate in the Polraaise brooch is so characteristic of Late Celtic 
design that it may date from the end of the first century. The brooch 
found at Spynie, and the example recorded from Bishop’s Palace, 
Orkney, have already been referred to; both appear to be trumpet- 
shaped brooches of second-century type. In addition to these there is 
a little group of brooches found on the Culbin Sands, in all four in 
number. One of these is a trumpet-headed brooch which might be early 
(fig. 69, no. 1); it shows no signs of enamel-work, and the knob on the 
bow has little of the fioreated character. It is quite possible that this 
may be a copy of a brooch which had been obtained farther south. 
Another of the brooches, with the pin working on a spring enclosed 
in the head (no. 2). is possibly related to the knee fibulm found at 
Traprain. Two others seem to suggest degraded copies of brooches (no. 3), 
but the finds from Culbin Sands range over a long period of time, and 
we have no associations which enable us to assign a date to them. 
The two brooches which remain to be mentioned are both later. The 
first of these was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
in 1851, and is represented in the National Museum only by a replica. 
It is said to have been found on the shores of the Moray Firth [No. 77a]. 
It is a fine example of the crossbow type (fig. 36, no. 4), made of gilt 
bronze. The ends of the arms and the head terminate in hexagonal 
knobs. The stem is enriched with elaborate cusped ornamentation. 

‘ Xeirstf'ffd^ PI. Ixxxv. 4. 
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It is related to the third-century brooch found at Traprain, but in its 
present form the brooch belongs to a class found all over the Roman 




Fifi. :ili. Some hrooclie.s found north of the Antonine V.iUnm. 

provinces as well as in Italy. Our specimen probably dates from the 
fourth century. An example was found at Poitiers with gold coins 
VOL. LXVI. 9-7 
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dating from Valentinian to Arcadius. Brooches of this type, though 
much less elegant, are among the finds from Richborough.^ The second 
brooch was found at the Broeh of Cam Liath in Sutherland [No. 78] 
(nos. 5 and 6). In the account of its discovery in 1871 it is described 
as “ one supposed fibula, said to be of Roman type." It is a solid silver 
brooch of very unusual form. It measures about 3 inches in length, 
and is of crossbow shape, but the arms are very short and without 
terminals. The how, on the other hand, is high and pronounced, being 
I inch in depth and ^ inch in thickness. The stem spreads out at 
the base of the bow and is incised with three spirals, while farther 
down are groups of slightly serrated projections on each side. On 
the front the stem is ornamented by two incised circles with hollow 
centres, which appear to have been filled with enamel, joined together 
by parallel lines. Tiie riglit arm of the brooch has been crushed and 
bent upwards, but on the left arm there is a small panel which is 
divided by lines forming a saltire with two pellets, one placed on each 
side of the centre. The pin-holder is gone. It is clear that the spring 
was attached to the plate forming the head, the ends being fixed into 
holes which are to be seen both on the upper and lower sides of the bow. 

The brooches recorded in this Inventory belong, with few exceptions, 
to well-known provincial Roman types in use during the second century. 
The Cam Liath example stands alone. It is clear, however, that its 
design is strongly iiiHuenced by Roman tradition. It derives its bow 
from the fourth-century crossbow type, and the projections on the stem 
are merely unskilful reproductions of the cusjjed ornament or its 
variants. On the other hand, the saltire decorating the arm seems 
to connect it with stmie of the silver-work found at Norrie’s Law 
[No. 58].- It is possil)le that we have here a frail 1 ink between provincial 
Roman design and the symbols which are characteristic of the sculptured 
stones of the north and east of Scotland. 


CONCLU.SIOXS. 

What conclusions are we to tiraw from the facts brought together 
in the Inventory ? What light do they shed on the problems of the 
Roman occupation V 

In the first place, they present to us a picture of the country into 
which Agricola and his columns marched, bringing the people for the 
first time face to face with the disciplined forces of a great military 
power. On the one side we see the military roads and the camps and 

‘ Richhorovyh. .Second Ueiinrt, p. W (Xos. 19 and 20). 


* Proc., vol. vi. p. 9. 
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forts of the invader ; on the other side the native population, sometimes 
dwelling in their circular huts of wattle and dauh surrounded by 
entrenchments — not infrequently perched on the hilltops — sometimes 
sheltered in caves, or in lake-dwellings. We have the brochs with 
their high walls and gloomy interiors, and, lastly, still more dark and 
insanitary, the weems or earth-houses. We have evidence that each 
of these several types of dw^elling was inhabited at some period during 
the occupation. In the south, at least, the people had reached a com- 
paratively high state of civilisation. They had long passed out of the 
hunter stage, and they were cultiv'ators or herdsmen. They possessed 
horses, oxen, sheep, and swine. Both red-deer roe and the wild boar 
were plentiful; the elk still survived in the forests, with the bear, the 
wolf, the wild cat, and the beaver. Iron furnished them with tools, and 
the bones of their oxen and the antlers of deer were fashioned into 
useful implements. The terrets and the linch-pins show that they used 
wheeled transport. For weapons they had knives and spears, swords 
also, though fewer e.xamples of these have been noted. Tacitus tells 
that the spear was also the common weapon of the Germans ; few had 
swords.' As late as 1570, in the instructions sent by the Scottish 
nobility to the Archbishop of Glasgow, then Ambassador in France, it is 
stated that “the common vapnis of the cuntrey ar speirs.”- They had 
hand-made pottery, as well as vessels of wood and of bronze. They had a 
knowledge of metal-working. It is clear that at Traprain they w^ere cap- 
able of producing small bronze trinkets, pins, and dress-fasteners, and prob- 
ably they had some knowledge of enamelling. The weaving-combs and 
loom weights are evidence of the production of cloth, while the brooches 
and the armlets of glass and jet testify to their love of simple finery. 

North of the Antonine Vallum — in Argyll and the Western Isles, 
and in the northern brochs — rough stone implements and objects 
fashioned from whalebone or antlers seem to have been substituted 
for iron. Altogether, compared with the people of Traprain or the 
western lake-dwellers, the population appears to have been poorer 
and less well-equipped. It is, however, possible that the absence of iron 
on most of the northern sites is due to the presence of the moist sea- 
atmosphere, which would contribute to its more rapid disintegration. 

All the types of dwelling mentioned— the so-called forts, the caves, 
the lake-dwellings, the brochs and weems — in the south at least, must be 
associated with the need of protection or concealment. In the north 
of Scotland, as has been pointed out in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient Monuments for the County of Sutherland, the hut- 
circle is found without defensive works; while in the south, with rare 
' Germania, c. 6. ^ Warrender Papers. Scottish Htstory Society, vol. i. p. 84. 
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exceptions, it never occurs except within the ditch and rampart of a 
fort or kindred structure. Indeed all over the south country the 
remains of ancient entrenchments on the hilltops are a familiar feature. 
The distinction between the two areas is of interest. Was it the coming 
of the Romans that made the native population seek for refuge or 
concealment V Did the invasion, thrusting itself through the south and 
into the fertile lands north of the Forth, cause a movement of the people 
out of the valleys to more remote dwelling-places V All of the types 
of habitation we have mentioned belong to the Iron Age ; all can be 
linked with the period of the invasion. Dr Mnnro, writing of the cran- 
nogs of Ayrshire and Wigtownshire, remarks that “ not only as regards 
the structure and local distribution of these islands, but as regards the 
general character of the relics, the analogy is so wonderfully alike that 
there is no difficulty in assuming that these lake-dwellings were erected 
by one and the same people for a special purpose and about the same 
time, or, at least, within a comparatively limited period." 

The period, there can be little doubt, does more or less synchronise 
with the Roman occupation, but the evidence is insufficient to prove that 
it was the compelling force that brought into existence the crannogs, or 
indeed any of the types of native dwellings we have mentioned. On 
the whole, the evidence indicates that their erection preceded the 
advance of Agricola. The crannog is a somewhat complex structure. 
The laying of the mortised beams that formed its foundation could 
hardly be improvised at short notice by a ])eople unacquainted with such 
constructions, and yet at llyndford the pottery proves that the lake- 
dwelling must have been in existence early in the period of the Agri- 
colan invasion. At Traprain, in which we have an example of a hill 
settlement, there is evidence of a Bronze Age occupation. If our data 
are insufficient t(^ prove that that occuj)ation continued without inter- 
ruption to the Iron Age, they at least show that the first occupation 
does not date from the Roman period. Admittedly, however, Traprain 
points to more settled conditions than many of the wind-swept entrench- 
ments that crown the southern hills. As regards the brochs, they 
cannot have sprung up as a result of the Roman invasion. They are to 
be found in large numbers in some of the northern counties — in Suther- 
land and Caithness, in Orkney and Shetland. In the south they are 
clearly an intrusion. In the north, the bi-ochs are found bv the sea- 
shore and in fertile valleys : in the south, the few examples that have 
been identified stand on high ground. At Bow, Midlothian, the scanty 
remains of the broch are perched high on a hill top : at Torwoodlee, 
a few miles farther down the valley of the Gala, where the building 
stood within enclosing earthworks, the foundations show all the 
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distinctive features of these towers, and the same applies to the broch 
of Edin’s Hall in Berwickshire. The evolution of this peculiar type of 
structure, which is only known in the Scottish area, must have been a 
gradual process. Before it reached the stage in which we find it in 
Caithness and the northern isles, with its massive encircling walls, the 
narrow entrance to its centi'al court, flanked by a guardchamber, its 
staircase and galleries in the wall, it must have passed through simpler 
and earlier phases, some of which may perhaps be traced in the duns on 
the West Coast. At the Everley Broch, in Caithness, we find the fully 
developed structure, and in it a piece of a bowl, D. 29, a typical product 
of the first century. At Torwoodlee, though no pieces of decorated ware 
were present among the relics, there can be no doubt that the pottery 
and glass belong to the same early period. It thus seems probable that 
brochs were in existence long before the coming of the Romans. 

Neither can the earth-houses have been suddenly improvised to make 
a refuge from the invading forces. Although both at Newstead and 
farther north at Crichton, in Midlothian, there was post-Roman con- 
struction of these underground dwellings — for in no other way can we 
account for the stones bearing the marks of Roman chisels employed to 
build them — the type is far older. They merely reproduce artificially 
the cave or the rock-shelter, the earliest habitation of primitive man. 
Tacitus states that among the German tribes the underground dwelling 
was constructed as a refuge from the winter and a place of concealment.' 

We cannot suppose that the advance of Agricola was made without 
resistance, and the account which Tacitus gives us of the battle of Mons 
Graupius jiroves that there existed among the Caledonian tribes suflR- 
cient cohesion to impel them to make common cause against the invader. 
Of the skirmishes, of the attacks which took place during the Antoniue 
period we know nothing definitely, but the rebuildings of forts and the 
final evacuation in the reign of Comniodus make it clear that the 
advance of Lollius Urbicus was not simply a military parade, followed 
by a peaceful occupation. Roman methods of warfare were ruthless. 
There was no distinction observed between the men fighting in the ranks 
and the non-combatant. The captives capable of bearing arms Avere 
carried away from their homes to serve their conquerors. Such was the 
course folloAved in the conquest of Rhaetia under Drusus and Tiberius. 
Such Avas the policy of Trajan, AA'hose Roman column proA'ides an 
illustration of the Dacian people— men, AA omen, and children— herded into 
captiA'ity. And, lastly, we hav'e the colonies of Brittones, avIio made 
their appearance after a.d. 145, serving in Numeri on the German Limes. 
History tells us nothing of them, but it seems certain that they came 

' (lermania, c. 16. 
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from Britain, and it is more probable that they came from the North, fol- 
lowing successful military operations, than from the comparatively paci- 
fied South. Whatever may have been the methods of warfare employed 
by the Roman armies in their advance, it is probable that it accelerated 
the movement towards the fastnesses of the hills, to the lakes, and to the 
caverns ; indeed, many of the hill-forts stand on sites so high and exposed 
that they can hardly have heen designed for permanent occupation. 

Such few traces of contact between the Roman forces and the native 
population in the first centuiy as can be noted are all from the country 
south of the Vallum. We should naturally expect to find them, if they 
exist, in the area traversed by the lines of advance or in the neighbour- 
hood of the forts occupied by tbe invaders. And that is what actually 
happens. The crannog at Hyndford, the broch at Torwoodlee, and the 
hill fort at Traprain are all typically native sites. At Hyndford the 
contact is unmistakable; alone of the three sites it gives us the cari- 
nated howl, D. 29. It is doubtful if there is any admixture of second- 
century material. At Torwoodlee the Sigillata is of the first century, 
and with it are fragments of what must have been a comprehensive 
series of vessels — heakers and cooking-pots, mortaria, jars and amphorae, 
and, in addition, bowls of amber-coloured glass and large square blue 
bottles. The group seems all to belong to the same period. Is it possible 
that some Roman outpost once held the deserted tower, keeping watch 
from the hilltop on the movements of any native forces moving along 
the valley of the Gala, which then, as now, may have formed a line 
of communication between the South country and the Lothians? The 
suggestion may seem less fanciful when we remember that stones still 
lie on the summit of Ruberslaw, showing the diamond broaching of 
Roman chisels. On the other hand, the pottery and glass may have been 
the result of a descent on Trimontium, some six miles distant; hut if so, 
it shows a discrimination in the choice of dishes, which argues a standard 
of life not without refinement. At Traprain, again, which covered a 
greater area and where all the indications point to a much larger popu- 
lation than on either of the preceding sites, the first-century pottery is 
present, yet it is a mere handful requiring to be carefully sought for among 
the more definite relics of the second century. But perhaps the clearest 
evidence of the nature of the contact between Celt and Roman is 
furnished by the broken swords, the picks, and other implements of deer- 
horn, the weaving-combs, the ornaments, and possibly the children’s 
shoes, which came from the early levels at Newstead. 

Leaving the districts which formed the theatre of the Roman 
operations, we can see traces elsewhere of the penetration of Roman 
products in the first century. Notably is this the case in the south-west. 
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on or near the coast of Dumfries and Galloway. The cup, D. 27, of the 
Borness Cave is probably of the first century. With more confidence we 
can assign to that period the fragment of the rim of a bowl, D. 37, found 
at Dowalton Loch. The Campanian patera from the same site, as well 
as those found at Friar’s Carse, the decorated handle from Cairnholly, 
and the handle of the skillet found somewhere in Annandale, all appear 



Fig, 37. Copper Cake from Carleton, Wigtownshire. 

to be relics of the Flavian period, as is quite possibly also the cooking- 
pot from Barean Loch, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

No part of Caledonia was more closely in touch with the South than 
the Galloway coast, and it is possible that before the end of the first 
century the traders were bringing their wares to it. The mass of almost 
pure copper,* about 36 lb. in weight (fig. 37), found at Carleton [No. 38a], 
in the county of Wigtown, may be a link with Wales. Similar rounded 
cakes of this metal have come to light in Anglesey, where copper was 
mined in the Roman period.- A considerable number of such finds are 
recorded. One of these, found many years ago, is said to have been 
stamped SOCIO ROMAE, crossed by a second stamp NATSOL. A more 

‘ I am indeliteil to Mr Arthur J. Edwards for drawing my attention to this find, wliich for half 
a century had been included among the Bronze Age relics in the National Museum, and for 
recognising its real significance. 

- A>r/i. Journal, vol. x.x.x. p. 59. See also Wheeler, Prehistoric and Homan B'nfes, p. 271. 
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recent find bore a circular stamp, with the letters IVL'S, But it must 
be admitted that the Cairnholly handle exhibits an elegance and refine- 
ment hardly to be expected in vessels destined to form part of a trader’s 
lading, and it must not be overlooked that the presence of some, if not 
all, of the objects mentioned may be due to successful raids across the 
Solway Firth or to the plunder of retreating armies. The single frag- 
ment of a carinated bowl found in the Everley Broch in Caithness is 
suggestive of early voj^ages. It ma}\ indeed, be a relic of the circum- 
navigation of the northern coasts undertaken by Agricola's fleet. 

I have pointed out that while Flavian pottery is present at Traprain, 
much the larger proportion of the Roman pottery belongs to the 
Antonine period, or later. It would appear that on this site lying within 
twenty miles from Inveresk, where the site of a Roman fort is well 
known, and at no very great distance from the line of the Dere Street, 
as well as upon the Camphouse Fort high above the Jed. at Edgerston, 
which lies almost within sight of the Dere Street, the native population 
continued their occupation during the second century ; and it is clear, 
at least in the case of Traprain, that occupation of the hill during 
any such extended period, as is indicated by both coins and pottery, 
must have involved freedom to cultivate their grain and to tend their 
herds in the more fertile countiy which lay around them. It thus 
seems evident that in ])laces the native communities, or at least those 
who were esteemed less dangerous, were left in undisturbed possession 
of their dwellings, and that po.ssibly the distrust and aloofness of the 
early period were replaced by less hostile relations in which some traffic 
sprung up between the ouaobca.vc.s and the native villagers. Similar condi- 
tions have been noted in Wales: there the Romans, holding the valleys 
with a network of forts, policed the country; but life went on in the 
native settlements on the hills, such as Moel Trigarn, Tre'r Ceiri. or Braich- 
y-ddinas, where the Roman potsherds mingle with Celtic remains. In 
Wales, as in Scotland, it .seems to have been only in the second century that 
the hostility of the earlier period gave place to more tolerable relations. 

But Traprain differs from the usual hill -fort perched high up on 
some lofty eminence, where the conditions of life must, in winter at 
least, have been exposed and uncomfortable, and on which, where 
excavation has been undertaken, the relics of the former inhabitants 
are usually scanty. The area examined during the seven seasons devoted 
to its investigation was comparatively small, and yet it yielded a col- 
lection of objects so large and so varied as to indicate a considerable 
native population established there, and one which was in touch with 
Roman civilisation for a period of probably two or three hundred years. 
Not only was the community obtaining supplies of Roman wares, but 
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there is evidence, from the finds of graffiti and the presence of an iron 
stylus, that some of them at least could write. There is no trace of any 
Roman buildings on the hill. No stones show diamond broaching as 
we see it on the blocks utilised in the rampart at Ruberslaw. It is not 
impossible that in the second century the Romans may have established 
more friendly relations with the dwellers in such communities as 
Traprain, and may even have drawn recruits from them to serve in 
some of their irregular formations, and that time-expired men may 
have retnrned to the hill. In the auxiliary cohorts the gaps in the 
ranks soon ceased to be filled from the original stock — Gauls, Thracians, 
or Yardulli, from which they had been levied, and they had to depend 
for recruits on the children of the camp or anyone who offered. We 
have evidence from Mumrills of at least one Briton, the soldier Necto- 
velius — a Brigantian by race — serving in a Thracian cohort. But, 
unfortunately, far too few of the hill forts that lie near the track of 
the Roman roads, and which are so familiar a feature of Southern 
Scotland, have been excavated. It is only when this has been accomplished 
that we may hope to gain any reliable information on the relations 
between the Romans and the native population. 

Generally in the second century Roman trade assumed much larger 
proportions between the provinces,' and it is probable that in that period 
the penetration of Caledonia became more pronounced. There must 
have existed hill-tracks across the Cheviots long before the coming of 
the Romans. The same paths over which the ornamented metal-work 
of Late Celtic craftsmen was carried must have been followed earlier in 
the Bronze Age, and still earlier by the traffic that brought flint into the 
North. But doubtless the building of the Great Wall and the planting 
of a considerable military and civil population behind it attracted 
traders and gave a new impetus to adventure. On the German Limes 
recent research has made us familiar with the gateways through which 
the roads passed leading out to the unoccupied territory beyond, each 
guarded by its blockhouse, first constructed in wood and later in stone. 
It is not only at the forts and mile-castles on the Wall of Hadrian that 
the gates o])en to the North; we see it. for example, in the valley of the 
Knag Burn, to the east of the fort at Housesteads, where the double 
gateway through which the road passed, with its guardcharnbers on 
either side, has been traced. In Germany it is evident that traffic 
moved out and in through the frontier barrier, and we know from 
Tacitus that the German tribes were familiar with Roman coins, and, 
indeed, showed a preference for certain of the older issues. We cannot 
doubt that the gates in the Wall, as in the Limes, with their guardhouses, 
‘ Rostovtzefr, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, p. l.VI. 
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recent find bore a circular stamp, with the letters IVL'S. But it must 
be admitted that the Cairnholly handle exhibits an elegance and refine- 
ment hardl 3 ^ to be expected in vessels destined to form part of a trader’s 
lading, and it must not be overlooked that the presence of some, if not 
all, of the objects mentioned may be due to successful raids across the 
Solway Firth or to the plunder of retreating armies. The single frag- 
ment of a carinated bowl found in the Everley Broch in Caithness is 
suggestive of earlj' voj’ages. It maj'. indeed, be a relic of the circum- 
navigation of the northern coasts undertaken bj" Agricola's fleet. 

I have pointed out that while Flavian potteiw is present at Traprain, 
much the larger iJroportion of the Roman potterj" belongs to the 
Antonine period, or later. It would appear that on this site ljung within 
twenty' miles from Inveresk, where the site of a Roman fort is well 
known, and at no veiy great distance from the line of the Dere Street, 
as well as upon the Camphouse Fort high above the Jed. at Edgerston, 
which lies almost within sight of the Dere Street, the native population 
continued their occupation dui’ing the second centurj- : and it is clear, 
at least in the case of Traprain. that occupation of the hill during 
any such extended period, as is indicated Iw both coins and potterj’, 
must have involved freedom to cultivate their grain and to tend their 
herds in the more fertile countiw which laj- around them. It thus 
seems evident that in places the native communities, or at least those 
who were esteemed less dangerous, were left in undisturbed possession 
of their dwellings, and that possibly the distrust and aloofness of the 
earlj- period were replaced by less hostile relations in which some traffic 
sprung up between the cuauhca.vc.s- and the native villagers. Similar condi- 
tions have been noted in Wales; there the Romans, holding the vallej's 
with a network of forts, policed the countiw; but life went on in the 
native settlements on the hills, such as Moel Trigarn. Tre'r Ceiri, or Braich- 
3 "-ddinas, where the Roman potsherds mingle with Celtic remains. In 
Wales, as in Scotland, it seems to have been onh- in the second centuiy that 
the hostility of the earlier period gave place to more tolerable relations. 

But Traprain differs from the usual hill fort perched high up on 
some loftj" eminence, where the conditions of life must, in winter at 
least, have been exposed and uncomfortable, and on which, where 
excavation has been undertaken, the relics of the former inhabitants 
are usually scanty. The area examined during the seven seasons devoted 
to its investigation was comparativelj' small, and jmt it yielded a col- 
lection of objects so large and so varied as to indicate a considerable 
native population established there, ?ind one which was in touch with 
Roman civilisation for a i)eriod of probably two or three hundred years. 
Not only was the community obtaining supplies of Roman wares, but 
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thei’e is evidence, from the finds of graffiti and the presence of an iron 
stylus, that some of them at least could write. There is no trace of any 
Roman buildings on the hill. No stones show diamond broaching as 
we see it on the blocks utilised in the rampart at Ruberslaw. It is not 
impossible that in the second century the Romans may have established 
more friendly relations with the dwellers in such communities as 
Traprain, and may even have drawn recruits from them to serve in 
some of their irregular formations, and that time-expired men may 
have returned to the hill. In the auxiliary cohorts the gaps in the 
ranks soon ceased to be filled from the original stock — Gauls. Thracians, 
or Vardulli, from which they had been levied, and they had to depend 
for recruits on the children of the camp or anyone who offered. We 
have evidence from Mumrills of at least one Briton, the soldier Necto- 
velius — a Brigantian by race — serving in a Thracian cohort. But, 
unfortunately, far too few of the hill forts that lie near the track of 
the Roman roads, and which are so familiar a feature of Southern 
Scotland, have been excavated. It is onlj' when this has been accomplished 
that we may hope to gain any reliable information on the relations 
between the Romans and the native population. 

Generally in the second century Roman trade assumed much larger 
proportions between the provinces,' and it is probable that in that period 
the penetration of Caledonia became more pronounced. There must 
have existed hill-tracks across the Cheviots long before the coming of 
the Romans. The same paths over which the ornamented metal-work 
of Late Celtic craftsmen was carried must have been followed earlier in 
the Bronze Age, and still earlier by the ti’attic that brought flint into the 
North. But doubtless the building of the Great Wall and the planting 
of a considerable military and civil population behind it attracted 
traders and gave a new impetus to adventure. On the German Limes 
recent research has made us familiar with the gateways through which 
the roads passed leading out to the unoccupied territory beyond, each 
guarded by its blockhouse, first constructed in wood and later in stone. 
It is not only at the forts and mile-castles on the Wall of Hadrian that 
the gates open to the North; we see it. for example, in the vallej* of the 
Knag Burn, to the east of the fort at Housesteads, where the double 
gateway through which the road passed, with its guardchambers on 
either side, has been traced. In Germany it is evident that traffic 
moved out and in through the frontier barrier, and we know from 
Tacitus that the German tribes were familiar with Roman coins, and, 
indeed, showed a preference for certain of the older issues. We cannot 
doubt that the gates in the Wall, as in the Limes, with their guardhouses, 

‘ Rostovtzeff, Social ami Economic History of the Roman Emitire, p. l.io. 
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were constructed with a view to supervise the traffic passing through, 
and to collect the customs dues wffiich on all the frontiers of the provinces 
were exacted from traders who entered. From the shelter of the Wall 
the pack-horses would follow in the wake of the troops, and ships would 
creep out from the Cumherland coast or from the Tyne, carrying their 
wares northward. In this connection we may note the inscription, 
unfortunately incomplete, found at Bowness in 1790, in which a trader, 
raising a stone to some god unknown, makes vows in the hopes that 
success may attend his voyage.^ 

It is evident that the traffic, so far as seaborne, followed the east 
more than the west coast. As might be expected from the more fertile 
country lying inland, the finds are more numerous on the east. It is 
only on this coast that we note the presence of amphorae, which occur 
in Midlothian, East Lothian, in Fife, and in Angus. They indicate that 
products of the South — oil or wine or salted fish — were carried to 
Caledonia. On the west, north of the Cl}^de, the signs of Roman 
influence are slight. There was some small traffic along the coast, but 
it has left few traces among the Hebrides. 

Early Greek voyagers recounted strange stories of Britain. Demetrius 
of Tarsus told that many small and desolate islands lay off its shores, 
inhabited by daemons and demigods, mild and gracious in their lives, 
but whose passing was accompanied by mighty storms and tempests.^ 
Perhaps even in later days among Roman seafarers the rocks and currents 
of those uncharted seas had an evil repute. In any case, north of the 
Clyde wide tracts of country were barren and uninhabited, and there was 
no Roman penetration inland. This is also borne out by Sir George Mac- 
donald’s studies of coins found in Scotland. Out of a total of 109 finds 
covering the whole period of the Roman occupation recorded from native 
sites, there are no coins from the county of Ai’gyll, Inverness-.shire contri- 
butes a single late and rather doubtful find, Ross is credited with one 
find, but no coins are recorded from either Sutherland or Caithness. It is 
interesting to contrast this with the coin finds, both late and early, from 
native sites in the counties which must have been the theatre of operations. 

From the counties of Dumfries and Lanark there are nineteen finds ; 
from Roxburgh, Haddington. Midlothian, Stirling, Perth, Kincardine, and 
Aberdeen fifty-two. It seems plain that such traffic as did not come 

■ . . . ONIANVS DEDICO 

SED DATE VT FETVRA QVAESTVS 
SVPPLEAT VOTIS FIDEM 
AVREIS SACRABO CARMEN 
MOX VIRITIM LITTERIS 

Ephemeris Epigraphictt, vii., 1(J86. Now in Tullie House, Carlisle. 

* Plutarch. De defeclu oruculorum. c. 18. 
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directly from the coast must have followed the tracks which had been 
employed by the military expeditions, and further, that in the second 
century the hill-forts, the caves, the crannogs, the earth-houses, and the 
northern brochs were still occupied, and that the seaborne traffic w^as 
reaching to the Orkneys. 

So far I have dealt with the dissemination of Roman goods, but 
trade must have been bilateral. As we have seen, Roman coinage Avas 
to some extent in circulation in the North, but we may feel sure that 
barter played a prominent part. Strabo tells that Britain produced 
grain, cattle, gold, silver, and iron, and that these were exported from 
the island, as also hides, slaves, and hunting-dogs. Some of these 
products may have been drawn from Caledonia, but the country must 
have been much poorer than the South, and we have little to help us 
to define the local products which were given in exchange for pottery 
and glass, vessels of bronze, ornaments, or iron tools. 

It seems probable that as the occupation settled down, local traffic 
would spring up betAveen the garinsons and the natiA'e population. At 
Newstead, which lay some forty miles from the sea, a considerable deposit 
of oyster-shells Avas unearthed near the Bath House. The nearest oyster- 
beds must have lain on the Firth of Forth, and their produce must there- 
fore have been brought across the Lammermoors from the North. To 
bring shell-fish from the Firth of Forth could hardly form part of the 
duties of the commissariat officers. It is much more likely that we 
have here an instance of a natiA'e product which was being exchanged 
either for Roman currency or for goods Avhich the garrison could supply 
from their stores. Indeed, the Caledonian oysters seem to haAe had a 
reputation which surAUAed the Avithdrawal of the legions from the 
country, for Ausonius writing in the fourth century mentions them.^ 

No doubt there were other products Avhich found their AA’ay to the 
garrisons or to the country south of the Great Wall. It is possible 
that gold was among them. The opinion has been expressed that in 
early times a very large quantity of gold Avas produced in Scotland.® 
Pearls certainly came from Caledonia, and Avere known on the Continent.® 

‘ Sunt et Aremorici qui laudent ostrea ponti 
Et quae Pictonici legit accola litoris : et quae 
Mira Caledonius nonnunquam detegit aestus. 

Epist. ix. V. 35-7. 

^ Evidence of Air R. AV. Cochran-Patrick, Boyal Commission on Mining Royalties, 2nd ed. 
891. See also his Early Records relating to Mining in Scotland, Edin. 1878, p. xiii. 

’ Xota Caledoniis tails pictura Britannis 
Cum virides algas et rubra corallia nudat 
Aestus, et albentes concharuui germina bacoas, 

Delicias hominum locupletum, quaeque sub undis 
Assiinulant nostros iinltata inonilia cultus. 

Ausonius, Mosrlla, 68-72. 
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Up and down Scotland there are many remains of ancient iron 
w’orkings, some of which must go back to prehistoric times. At 
Constantine’s Cave in Fife there was evidence of early smelting of 
iron. There were remains of a primitive blast-furnace, and it was noted 
that ironstone nodules from the carboniferous strata in the neighbour- 
hood had been used. The cave also produced remains of Roman 
amphorte, and it is suggested that these great vessels contained 
southern products which had been exchanged for iron. It cannot be 
said, however, that archaeology has provided any such definite evidence 
of the export of metals from Scotland as it has giv^en us from England. 
Corn was undoubtedly cultivated during the period of the Roman 
occupation, but, though native corn may have been bartered with the 
troops, it is unlikely that it formed any large part of the Caledonian 
exports. Live-stock, cattle, and horses were probablj' exj^orted to the 
South. There can be little doubt that in early times there were many 
horses and ponies in the country. Hector Boece writing in the fifteenth 
century notes that in the country beside Loch Xess there are “many 
wild hors.” John Major describing Scotland, in his History of Greater 
Britain, 1521, notes “that horses they have in plenty, these show a great 
endurance both of work and cold. At Saint John (Perth) and Dundee, a 
Highland Scot will bring down two hundred or three hundred horses, un- 
broken, that have never been mounted. For two francs or fifty duodenie 
you can have one ready broken. . . . More hardy horses of so small a size you 
shall nowhere find." Now, at Newstead, Professor Ewart was able to 
reconstruct from the bones a number of types of horses ijossessed by 
the garrison or belonging to the dwellers in the canabce. There were 
“ Celtic" and “forest" ponies under twelve hands at the withers; there 
were slender-limbed and coarse-linibed ponies between twelve and 
thirteen hands high; and, in addition to these, there were finely bred 
burses fourteen hands high, like the modern Arab type, as well as 
heavier cross-bred animals. It is unlikely that all of these were imported 
from the South, because, as has already been pointed out, it is quite 
clear that the native population possessed horses, and used them both 
for riding and in harness. We have evidence of this at Traprain, at 
Blackburn Mill, at Eckford, and at Carlingwark Loch, as well as in 
the broch at Torwoodlee and in the crannog at Lochlee. We can 
imagine the garrisons at the mile-castles or on guard at the gates 
through the Wall watching the strings of horses and ponies filing 
through the gate, attended by strange, uncouth drivers, just as in 
modern times some Afghan horse-dealer might come down the Khyber 
Pass out of the wilds of Afghanistan. Cattle were common at 
Newstead, and hides must have been plentiful for exchange with the 
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traders. 1 It is quite evident from the remains of garments recovered 
from the Newstead pits, that leather during the Roman occupation was 
much more widely used for clothing than it is now. Furs were un- 
doubtedly a medium of trade. Professor Ritchie, who has made an 
exhaustive study of the fauna of Scotland, points out that in early 
times there was much Avild country, a plentiful stock of wild animals, 
and a cold climate which Avould induce better and thicker fur on our 
fur-bearers than in similar species from areas further South. Even as 
late as the sixteenth century fur-bearing animals were plentiful in 
Scotland. He cites a passage from Hector Boece, already referred to, 
who tells that merchants came hither out of Almany “to seek rich 
furrings,” and of the manj’ martins, beavers, stoats, and foxes to he 
found in the country beside Loch Ness.- It is probable that sealskins 
were an item in the traffic Avith the South. According to Tacitus, the 
Germans used for their clothing the pied skins of the creatures Avhich 
the outer ocean and its unknoAvn Avaters heget.^ 

Mr Ian Richmond reminds me that in the Roman import duties on 
skins a careful distinction is made between raAv and Avorked skins, and 
that in the Diocletianic tariff, sealskhis and ned-coir are very heaAuly 
taxed.^ As an indication of such trade, the terra-cotta found in the 
broch of Dun an lardhard, in the Isle of Skye, is of peculiar interest. 
It is clearly a model of a bale of goods securely corded ready for a 
voyage. Its contents must haA’e been something not too small, yet 
not too heaA-y, seeing that a single cord fastened from end to end and 
again bound round it transversely, sufficed to hold it together — something, 
moreoA-er, which did not require a separate coA^ering. It seems probable 
that it represents a bale of skins. 

Were the wild animals themselAes exported V If we are to take 
literally the lines of Martial, the Caledonian bear had made its appear- 
ance in the circus : 

Nuda C’aledonio sic pectora praebuit urso 
Non falsa pendens in cruce Ijaureolns. 

Martial. Lib. S^trciacid . Ephjr.. 7. 

Lastly, AA’hat of slaves? After all, slavery Avas an institution so 
deeply rooted in the Empire that Ave may feel sure that from Caledonia, 
as from other lands bordering on the Roman frontier, men and Avomen 
were carried aAvay and sold into captivity. 

' Professor Ritcfiie expresses the opinion tlnit the export of wool is nnlikely, as the native 
slieep of tile period were of :i very primitive ty])e. with rather short wool. 

- James Kitchie. 77ie Infliuni-i' of iinn on Aninuil Life in Scotland. Cainlnidpe. l!*2(l. p. 2.'i4. 

^ Eliffunt feras, et detraeta velamina .sparKunt maeulis pellilmst|ue beluarum. qtias exterior 
Oeeanus attpie iftnotum mare pig-nit. — Germania, e. 17. 

* Jlomnisen and Bluinner. Ihr Ma.cimultarif des Diocletian, pp. 20-7. and Waddington, £dit. 
de Diocleticn, p. 24. 
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As to what happened after the withdrawal in the reign of Commodus 
we have little evidence to guide us. But the coin finds indicate that after 
the garrisons had recrossed the Cheviots, and the failure of the expedi- 
tion of Severus, there was some gradual resumption of relations with 
the South ; and that Roman products found their way into Caledonia ; 
but the resumption may have come slowly — the break in the series of 
brooch types, the scarcity of coins of the early third century, are perhaps 
indications of this. A coin of Geta found near Ancrum, late coins said 
to have been found at Newstead, seem to indicate that the Dere Street 
was not altogether abandoned ; but the testimony of Traprain is the 
most important. All through the latter half of the third century and 
through the fourth century, from Gallienus to Honorius, the hill 
continued to be occupied. Roman products were reaching it, and its 
population was employing Roman currency. The things they pur- 
chased came from a distance. Pottery came from the Rhine as well 
as from the south of Britain. Glass, and probably cutlery, were imported. 
Even towards the end of the fourth century the hilltop settlement was 
obtaining its dishes from Yorkshire kilns. North of the Vallum coins 
of the third and fourth centuries are met with. Sir George Macdonald 
instances four finds in Aberdeenshire, and we have that curious collection 
of pieces already noted recently found in the Covesea Cave in Morayshire. 
It seems probable that the same currents of trade that brought them 
also carried into the north the glass cup from Airlie; the plajfing-men 
from Waulkmill, Aberdeenshire; the gilt bronze fibula found on the 
shores of the Moray Firth ; the Rhenish ware from the Keiss Broch 
in Caithness; lastly, the glass cup found at Westray in Orkney. 

There are few corresponding finds from the west— the single coin 
of Constantins II. from North Uist, and the late hoard from Balcreggan 
in Wigtownshire. The pottery and glass are awanting. Probably the 
presence of Irish pirates, who in the third century were making their 
presence felt in Wales, had made the western route dangerous for sea- 
farers. But with the fourth century in Britain we see not only the 
pressure from Ireland and the menace of new forces from the North- 
east, but added to it the growth of internal anarchy and unrest, which 
all combined must have brought trading to an end. Of that stormy 
time we could have no more eloquent reminder than the silver treasure 
found on Traprain— a pirate.s’ hoard, with its splendid vessels hacked 
in pieces, crushed and doubled up ready for the melting-pot, telling 
plainly that there lies before us a relic of that time of travail, when 
the barriers were giving way, and the flood of barbarian peoples was 
sweeping across the Alps, when Britain had said farewell to the Legions, 
and Rome itself was abandoned. 
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II. Inventory. 

The numbers which precede the entries in the Inventoiy correspond 
with those indicating the position of the sites on the map appended. 

The objects mentioned, unless otherwise noted, are preserved in the 
National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. 

Counties South of the Antonine Wall. 

M idiot hiayi. 

1. Boic Broch, Gala Water. — This structure stands on a hilltop 1020 
feet above the sea and 450 feet 

above the river Gala. Its identi- ^ 

fication as a broch rests upon its 

circular plan and the thickness of ! 

its wall. Fragments of a Roman . . 

amphora were found in 1890, also 

a piece of typical broch pottery. 

In 1921 an enamelled brooch in 

the foi'ni of a cock (fig. 34) was Fi<;. TS. Bronze Stamp, Carrinfston. Midlothian. (}.) 
picked up among the stones near 

the top of the hill. (Proc., vol. xxvi. p. G8: vol. Ivii. p. 14, fig. 8; Inventory 
of Ancient Monanients in Midlothian, No. 2il3.) 

2. Carrington, Cockpen. — A bronze stamp (fig. 88), 2| inches by inch, 
was found here with the name TVLLIAE TACITAE. It has a ring on 
the back, now broken, originally 1 inch in diameter externally. Such 
stamps were probably used for stamping the plaster stoppers of wine- 
jars, loaves of bread, and suchlike objects.' (AVilson, Prehistoric Armais 
of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 60-01.) 

3. Currie.— X. bronze lamp, 42 inches in length, and a small figure of 
an eagle (fig. 39). 1^ inch in height, from this site were presented to the 
National Museum of Antiquities in 1846. The latter appears to have 
been fixed on a base of metal or wood. The only other bronze lamp 
noted in Scotland was found in the fort of Camelon.'-' {Prehistoric 
Anncds of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 60.) 

3. A. Granton Castle, Edinburgh. — A small piece of a Sigillata bowl. 
Type D. 37 (fig. 1, no. 9), was picked up here in 1931. 

4. Kai tries Hill, Bo t ho.— Fortihed site. Hill-top showing lines of 
fortification and hut-circles 800 feet above sea-level. Fragments of 
grey pottery, portion of a denarius of Severus, and a piece of small 

‘ B.il. Guide, “Greek .and Roman Life," p. 169. 

- Proc., vol. xx.w. p. 400, fig. 34. 
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bronze ring from this site were presented to the National Museum in 
1882. (Ptoc., vol. XXX. p. 269.) 

5. Longfaugh, Crichton.— A bronze patera (fig. 40) was found here 
about 1816 while digging for limestone, and with it a penannular brooch 



Fig. 39. Bronze Liinip (J) and Eagle (}). Currie. Midlothian. 

and a buckle,^ both of bronze. The patera has a diameter of 54 inches 
at the mouth. The handle is 4A inches in length. Towards the end of 
it is a trefoil perforation. This trefoil perforation is occasionally found 
on the handles of patera* from the workshops of Campanian founders, 
but there is no stamp to enable us to identify the maker. Longfaugh 



Fig. in. Patera from Longfaugh, Midiotliiaii, u itli vie« of top of handle. (’,•) 

lies at no great distance from the line <jf the Dere Street, and there is 
little doubt that there was a Roman fort in the neighbourhood. ( Proc., 
vol. ii. p. 237 ; vol. v. PI. v. p. 188.) 

IFt’s/ Lothian. 

6. IncJigarric. Dabncng . — The Statistical Account. 1791. notes that about 
forty or fifty years earlier considerable ruins were found here: "several 
silver medals of Marcus Antoninus, with a Victory on the reverse, also 
the handle of a copper vessel and the bottom of an earthen urn, with 
the word ‘adjecti.’ the rest obliterated." We have here obviously a 
record of a find of Sigillata. The stamp ADJECTI MA is recorded at 

‘ Xeusfend. PI. ix.'CTi. Ui. 
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Wroxeter. {Inventory of Ancient Monimients (Midlothian and West 
Lothian), No. 332.) 

7. Linlithgow. — In 1862 the neck and mouth of an amphora, found in 
digging a deep grave in the churchyard at Linlithgow, were presented 
to the National Museum. In 1925, portions of the rims of mortaria of 
first-century type and a fragment of an amphora were found in excavat- 
ing immediately to the north of the Palace, where they are now exhibited. 
{Proc., vol. iv. p. 398.) 

8. West Lothian. — Found prior to 1865, but the exact locality is un- 
known, an enamelled bronze skillet (fig. 14), 4| inches in diameter, 2^ 
inches deep. A flat handle is attached to the brim of the bowl. Dr 
Joseph Anderson describes the dish as follows: “It has a plain hollow 
moulding round the outside of the rim. Beneath this it is encircled by 
a band of enamel of a light green colour, traversed by a wreath, the 
stem and leaves of which are formed by the metal showing in relief on 
the ground of the enamel. Underneath this band, and separated from 
it by a narrower band of red, there is a wider band of dark blue, 
traversed with a wavy scroll, with serrated leaf-like ornaments of pale 
green in the alternate spaces of the scroll. Under this band, and separated 
from it by another band of red, is a vandyked ornament of bluish green, 
each Vandyke of enamel alternating with one of metal. The upper part 
of the flat handle is decorated with heart-shaped and scroll-like orna- 
ments in red and green on a blue ground.” {Proc., vol. xix. p. 45.) 

East Lothian. 

9. Archerfield, Dirleton Caves. — Two caves on the estate of Archer- 
field were excavated in 1908. They lie on the coast in close proximity, 
about one mile west of Fidra Point, and nearly opposite the island of 
Eyebrochy. In Cave No. 1 (The Smuggler’s Cave) large numbers of 
bones of domestic animals and shells were found. Stone objects were 
few, but included a quernstoiie. Of iron there wei’e a spear-head and 
a knife. There were also deer-horn picks and some objects of bone, 
fragments of glass armlets and of native and Roman pottery, including 
four small pieces of Sigillata from the bottom of a decorated bowl, 
D. 37. possibh' belonging to the first century. On the other hand, one 
of the pieces comes from the side of a decorated bowl, D. 37. In the 
latter, the decoration appears to have been divided into panels bv a 
winding scroll, possibly without leaves, a common device of the East 
Gaulish potters. To right of the scroll is a small S-shaped ornament 
lying horizontally, and beyond it the hind leg of a lion or other wild 
animal running to right. The decoration suggests the second centurv. 
Though illustrated in the report of the excavation, it is not now in the 

VOL. LXVI. 23 
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Museum. The only piece of coarse ware is the neck of a small jug, 
to which a single handle was attached. It is of fine texture and of a 
greyish colour. From Cave No. 2 came a small piece of the side of a 
shallow hlack pan,^ with lattice-work decoration. (Proc.. vol. xliii. p. 243.) 

10. East Lothian — A handle of a patera in the National Museum is 
labelled as having been found in East Lothian. The surface is much 
worn. The maker’s stamp, characteristic of the second century, begins 
with a C and appears to end as usual with F(cc/f). (Proc., vol. Ixii. p. 252.) 

11. Ghegan Rock, SecicUff, Whitekirk. Kitchen-)nidden. — This isolated 
rock on the coast lies about 4 miles to the east of North Berwick. In 
1870, excavation brought to light the foundation-walls of a building 
and a kitchen-midden. Animal bones were found in large numbers, as 
well as a few human bones. The relics include a number of objects of 
bone, needles, pins, a dress-fastener, a comb with decoration recalling 
the crescent and the spectacle symbols characteristic of early sculp- 
tured stones in Scotland, one playing-man of a greenish serpentine, 
coarse native pottery, and part of the neck and handle of a Roman 
amphora. There appears to be a cave a few hundred yards to the south 
of the rock. (Proc., vol. viii. p. 372.) 

12. ’Lratient.—Foxxnd in the debris of an old house near the church 
of Tranent, an oculist’s stamp of greenish steatite in the form of a 
parallelogram, 21 inches in length. It is inscribed L VALLATINI 
APALOCROCODES AD DIATHESES L VALLATINI EVODES AD CICATRICES 
ET ASP(e)RITVDIN(es). Lucius A allatinus mild crocodcs for affections 
of the eyes and erodes for cicatrices and granulations. Collyrium under 
the name of erodes was used for eye diseases. Crocodes contained 
saffron as one of its principal ingredients. A stamp in Sigillata of Q 
Julius Senex, found in London, was used for a preparation of CROCOD(es) 
AD ASPR(itudinem). It is attributed to the second century.^ (Simpson, 
Sir J. Y., Bart., Archaeological Essags, vol. ii. p. 229.) 

13. Traprain Lair, Prestonkirk—Fortified Site.— Traprain Law is an 
isolated rocky hill rising to a height of 710 feet above sea-level, and 360 
feet above its base. It lies within 5i miles of the seacoast. The forti- 
fications, of which there are evidences of more than one system, prac- 
tically contain the whole hill. Traprain Law, which ha.s probably given 
more important archaeological results than any native site in Scotland, 
wms excavated by Mr A. O. Curie and the late Mr J. E. Cree. The work, 
which had been carried on in 1914 and 1915, was interrupted by the War. 
but w-as resumed in 1919 and continued to 192;i. The site appears to have 
been occupied in the Bionze Age, but the more intensive occupation 

^ Xeivstfad, Pi. xlviii. Hjr. 

* B.M. (ruide, “Roman Britain, " p. ;M. 
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belongs to the Iron Age, and probably began towards the end of the 
first century A.D. The huts within the fortified enceinte seem to have 
been roughly circular, with walls of wattle-and-daub and rectangular 
stone hearths. The presence of nails and holdfasts indicate that squared 
woodwork was employed in their construction. The finds generally are 
typical of those from native sites occupied during the period of the 
Roman occupation. Especially from the lower levels the sherds of 
thick hand-made ware— native pots — are numerous. The querns found 
are of native types. The Xiedermendig stone so commonly employed for 
millstones on Roman sites is absent. Crucibles and moulds for casting 
bronze were frequently met with. It is evident that pins and dress- 
fasteners were cast on the spot, also armlets of glass, which are 
numerous. On the other hand, in all the levels of the site Roman 
pottery was found. 

Coins are comparatively numerous, and, as already mentioned, divide 
themselves into two groups: the earlier, twenty in number, beginning 
with a Legionary denarius of Mark Antony and ending with issues of 
Pius and Faustina the Elder: the later, numbering twenty-nine pieces, 
beginning with a coin of Gallienus and ending with one of Honorius. 

The number of fragments of Sigillata is considerable. The potters’ 
stamps identified are DAGOM[ARUS], CHRESIMl, AL[BVC1]ANI IMANNI [0], 
and GATQS or CATUS. The first two of these potters were probably 
working in the Flavian period. Definitely first-century pottery repre- 
sents a very small proportion of the finds. There is the cup D. 27, a 
fragment of the broad rim of the dish found in the early ditch at 
Newstead (Curie 11) (fig. 41, no. 1), and possibly a piece of a globular 
vase D. 67 (no. 7), and pieces suggesting six or seven bowls, all probably 
of Type D. .37, as follows : — 

A small fragment of the rim, hard and bright, with an ovolo having 
a long tassel (no. 2). 

A small fragment showing a band of S-shaped ornament of the 
Flavian period (no. 3). 

Three pieces from a bowl, probably of Lezoux ware (nos. 4, 5, and 6). 
On the larger of these is a figure of a lion running to the right above 
a row of baton-like ornaments. Behind the lion, on the left, is the fan- 
tailed plant— a common Flavian motif.' A smaller fragment shows 
the remains of a straight chevron wreath, which evidently formed the 
lower border of the design. 

Fragment of a bowl decorated in panels. In a central panel is a figure 
of Priapus. beneath it a bird ; on either side panels, each having figures 
of Sileni (Dech. 323). The execution is poor. The Silenus type belongs to 
‘ Wheeler, The Roman Fort near Brecon, p. 155, .5. 90. 
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La Graufesenque, but it also occurs on bowls from the Bregenz cellar 
find, which the decoration resembles in its general character. The 
Bregenz pottery dates from the end of the first century and beginning 
of the second century. 



Fiy. 41. Fni^niients of SifiiHiita from Triipriuii, Faist Lothian, (i;.) 

Among the Antonine pottery the variety of undecorated Sigillata 
dishes which can be identified is small. There are the platters D. 18-31, 
the shallow bowl with lotus-bud ornament, I). 35 or 36, as also the 
bowl D. 38. 

There are the following fragments of decorated bowls : — 

Three pieces, probably all belonging to the same bowl, with medallion 
decoration (nos. 8, 9, and 10). One shows part of the name of Cinnamus; 
a second, part of an erotic motif within a large medallion, which is 
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sometimes found on the bowls of this potter {cf. “Mumrills, ” fig. TT, 5). 
The third is another medallion with a figure of a gladiator (Dech. 117). 

Fragment of a bowl decorated in panels (no. 11), with late cruciform 
ornament embodying the Lezoux foliage motif (Dech. 1153). On the left, 
part of a figure facing to right. 

A small fragment shows an ovolo border (no. 12). Beneath it is a 
beaded line, and depending from it a leaf turned to right. The ovolo 
is of degraded form, the tassel being represented by a projection at 
the lower right-hand corner of each egg. It resembles the ovolo of 
one of the pieces found at Mumrills (fig. 80. no. 48). which is described 
as perhaps East Gaulish or Late Lezoux. In the Mumrills example a 
series of leaves, each with a carved stem, is a feature of the design. 
In the Traprain fragment there is a single leaf with a curved stem. It 
is possibly East Gaulish. 

A small fragment shows the lower margin of the decorated zone, 
with a bush motif i-ising from it (no. 15). This design occurs among 
late pottery at Walheirn (O.R.L., Kastell Walheim, Taf. III. fig. 2). It 
is probably East Gaulish. 

Fragment with a very degraded ovolo (no. 13). It is evidently 
derived from a wreath employed by East Gaulish potters. We find it 
forming the lower border of the design in a late fragment from Xieder- 
bieber (Taf. VII. fig. 33). The decorative band has been divided into 
panels, and there is a winding scroll poorly designed, a feature which 
is not uncommon on East Gaulish bowls. On the lower side of the 
scroll is a figure of a gladiator. 

Fragment showing a somewhat clumsy ovolo and foliage design 
(no. 14). 

Small fragment showing part of a boi-der of three cusped leaves (no. 16). 

Portion of the side of a large bowl showing within a large medallion 
animals in movement. 

Fifteen pieces of Sigillata were found cut into circular discs, as if 
for pieces in a game. Nine fragments had been shaped to form whorls. 

Among the coarse ware belonging to the period of the Roman 
occupation there is little that can be identified as belonging to the 
first century. Fragments of a cooking-pot of red ware, with a rough 
surface externally, resembled similar ware found in the broch at 
Torwoodlee. There is also a soft buff ware which appears in the form 
of jugs in the early period at Newstead, but in the absence of rims 
it is difficult to date it. The majority of the broken dishes appear to 
belong to the second century or later. 

There are the cooking-pots and shallow pans with lattice-work 
decoration common among the Antonine pottery at Newstead. There 
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is Castor ware — white, with a hrown slip on the surface, and dusted 
with small grains of broken pottery— but the “ hunt cup ” type of ware is 
not represented. 

There is a coarse, yellow ochre-coloured ware with a wave-line 
ornament impressed upon it. The National Museum has a bowl, found 
at Birrens, of the same material, which indicates that it may be 
regarded as Antonine. 

Mortaria are comparatively rare, possiblj" not more than two frag- 
ments; both are of second-century type. The large round-bellied 
amphora is represented b}' only two pieces. 

Pottery of the third and fourth centui'ies is present. The most 
characteristic product of this period is the Rhenish ware, with a black 
or red slip, and decorated with scrolls in white engobe. Among the 
other types is an oi-ange-red ware covered with a poor glaze, probably 
from Rheinzabern. Thei-e are the remains of a mortarium in this 
material, with a flange projecting about half an inch below the rim, 
approximating to D. 43, and of another vessel derived possibly from 
D. 36. Red ware, well washed and coated with pink slip, one piece 
showing horizontal lines of rouletting, is present. The type is found at 
Sandford, Oxfordshire, and Ashley Rails, New Forest. 

The neck of a bottle of buff ware, with brown metallic slip, may he 
assigned to the fourth century. It appears to belong to the wares which 
might be made in the New Forest potteries or at Castor. 

There are also pieces of one or more jars of grey ware with counter- 
sunk handles, as well as of flanged bowls which were probably manu- 
factured at the Crambeck potteries in Y'orkshire, which were widely 
distributing their wares throughout the north of England at the end of 
the fourth century; and there are remains of at least two vessels of 
the black-pitted ware, also characteristic of the end of the fourth 
century, which is found at Huntclift'.* Among the pottery is a small 
sherd of grey ware. On the inside surface are incised in Roman 
characters the letters I R I and a stop (fig. 42). Other pieces belonging 
to a jar of similar character were found, and it is assumed that the 
letters were incised on the hill itself. On the under side of the bottom 
of a vessel bearing the stamp CHRESIMl were the remains of a name 
scratched upon it . . . TONINUS. In this connection we may also note a 
small piece of .stone, Ij inch in its greatest length, having the letters 
A, B, C, and a portion of D incised in Roman characters on the surface 
(fig. 42). 

Among the glass is a small piece of the rim of a pillar-moulded cup of 
glass imitating agate, which possibly belongs to the first century. 

* Journal of Roman Studies, vol. ii. p. 228. 
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A number of fragments of bottles of blue and green glass, and one 
piece of a reeded handle common in these vessels, were found, also a 
fragment of a vessel of clear glass, decorated with glass rods applied 



Fiy. 42, Fniginents of Pottery and Stone showing incised letters. Traprain. i}.) 

to the surface (fig. 13). This prohahly belongs to the second century. 
Among the smaller fragments is a piece of bright red translucent glass. 
The red colour is flashed upon a clear hody. 



Fig. 43. Fragment of Gla.ss Ves.sel, Traprain. (|.l 

The late importations to the site are represented by a fragment of a 
clear glass cup, with the head of a figure engraved by means of a wheel 
(fig. 6), and a small triangular piece of glass, showing painted decoration 
(fig. 5, no. 1), belonging to one of those cups often ornamented with 
scenes from the circus, which appear to have been produced on the 
Rhine, and some of which found their way to Denmark, where they 
have been recovered from graves. 
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Bow-shaped and dragonesque brooches of bronze are comparatively 
numerous ; altogether some forty-five specimens were discovered. A 
series of typical examples is brought together in fig. 31. Many of the 
brooches show enamel decoration ; on the other hand, the small enamelled 

disc brooches, which were comparatively 
numerous at Xewstead and are found in 
considerable numbers on the Continent, 
were represented only by a single example. 
The seal boxes, which may be connected with 
these brooches through their decoration, 
were awanting. The simple, undecorated 
bronze brooches of safety-pin type are 
absent, but two very primitive iron examples 
with bronze pins were discovered. There is 
one brooch of the crossbow shape, charac- 
teristic of the third or fourth century, and one silver brooch of Teutonic 
type (fig. 33) was found with the silver treasure mentioned later. 

The terminals for straps or girdles, which were common at Xewstead, 
are absent. The single example of ornamental pierced metal-work, which 



Fig'. W. Bronze Pierceil Metal- 
work, Trapraiu. (}. ) 



Fig. to. Folding-spoon of Bronze, Traprain. ( |.) 

displays the well-known trumpet pattern (fig. 44), forms a link with 
Central Europe ; terrets and other harness-mountings, and dress- 
fasteners with petal-shaped motive, typical of Celtic metal-work, of which 
we have examples among the harness-mountings from Xewstead and 
fiom Middlebie, Annandale, are comparatively numerous.' A typically 
Roman find is a folding-spoon of bronze (fig. 45), assigned to a third- or 
more probably fourth-century date, which has its parallels in finds from 
London and Wroxeter. There is also a handle which appears to have 
belonged to a small patera. Among the iron objects are spear-heads, 

‘ ./.if.X., vol. iii. Pl.s. i. and ii. 
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dagger-blades, portions of sword-blades, and what were probably mount- 
ings of scabbards. Three dovible-edged knives were found, one of 
which still retains its bronze handle (fig. 46). Knives of similar shape 
but with bone handles, closely related in design to the Traprain 
examples, are among the finds from the Gallo-Roman cemeteries at 
Vermand. The suggestion that some of the inhabitants could write, 



Fig. 46. Iron Knives, one with Inonze handle, Traprain, (1 ca.) 


which comes from the graffiti on sherds of pottery and letters cut on 
stone already mentioned, is strengthened by the presence of an iron 
stylus. The tools reveal the husbandman — sickles and ploughshares, the 
shears and hoe, the ox-goad and the linch-pin ; but as direct evidence of 
the presence of Roman products, all other discoveries were eclipsed in 
1919 by the find of the remarkable treasure of silver vessels which had 
been concealed on the Traprain hill-top (fig. 47). It lay crushed, broken, 
and doubled up in preparation for the melting-pot. The total amounts 
to more than 160 pieces, weighing over 770 oz. troy. In association with 
it were found the brooch (fig. 33) and belt-mountings, which belong to the 
period of the Teutonic migrations of the beginning of the fifth century, 
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and four silver coins — one of Valens (364-75), one of Valentinian II. 
(375-92), and two of Honorius (395-423). {Proc., vols. xlix. p. 1.39 ; 1. p. 64 ; 
liv. p. 54 ; Iv. p. 153 ; Ivi. p. 189 ; Ivii. p. 780 ; Iviii. p. 241 ; Ixv. p. 386 ; 
A. O. Curie, The Treasure of Traprain, Glasgow, 1923.) 



Fi"'. +7. The Silver Treasure from Traprain. 


Bertcickshire. 

14. Blackburn Mill, on theWater of Eye, near Cockhurnspath.~'Tv;o large 
vessels of bronze were found in a meadow adjoining the stream ; the 
larger measured 15 inches in diameter by !)i inches deep (fig. 21) ; the 
smaller, 11^ inches in diameter by 6j inches deep. They appear to have 
been inserted one within the other. They contained some seventy 
objects in bronze and iron (fig. 22). These include fragments of cauldrons, 
a heavy chain with hooks for suspension, a number of tools, a large knife, 
an adze, gouges, a peg-anvil, a millstone-pick, a sickle, part of a pair of 
shears, a spoon, a hoe, a ploughshare, a hippo-sandal with heavy studs 
in the sole, a linch-pin, a key, a lampstand, handles of vessels, a patera 
of bronze, and a miscellaneous collection of fragmentary objects. The 
patera (fig. 12, no. 1), which is incomplete, having lost its handle, has been 
described by Mr R. C. Bosan(^uet, who assigns it to the Antonine period. 
This hoard is sometimes incorrectly described as the Cockburnspath find. 
{Proc., vol. i. p. 43; Ixii. p. 246.) 

15. Earnsheuc/h—Xative Fort.— In the excavation of hut-circles 
within a native fort situated on one of the highest cliffs on the 
Berwickshire coast, west of St Abb’s Head, a “head-stud” brooch in 
bronze decorated with red and blue enamel was found in 1931. It is 
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dated as belonging to the latter half of the second century. {Proc., vol. 
Ixvi. p. 181, fig. 23.) 

16. Lmnherton Moor, Mordmgton. — A hoard of bronze vessels and 
ornaments was found by a labourer digging drains in a moss here 
about 1815. The objects, mostly in a fragmentary condition, included 
portions of four Roman patei'se, a beaded neck-ring (fig. 48), four bowLs 
of beaten bronze, two small spiral rings, two enamelled “ head-stud ’ 
brooches, and a dragonesque brooch, also enamelled. Of the four 
paterae, only handles, bottoms, and rims have survived. Three of the 
handles are entire. One of them shows the common thyrsus design. 
Round the rim of one of these vessels there is a band of chased 
ornament, recalling the decoration of the patera forming part of the 
find from Blackburn Mill [No. 14] The four smaller vessels of bronze 
found with the paterae are also incomplete. They are of thin metal, 
with globular bottoms. Three of them show a diameter of about 
3i inches at the lip, which is .slightly everted. The fourth is rather 
larger, and has a band of beaded ornament round the shoulder. The 
neck-ring, which is certainly a native product, measures internally 
5 inches by 5f inches in diameter. Three-fourths of the circumference 
is composed of a plain rod of solid bronze. The beaded part is 
formed of eight graduated beads strung on an iron rod. The brooches 
indicate that the find belongs to the second century. ( Proc., vol. xxxix. 
p. 367.) 

17. Whitehill, near the Village of Wesfrufher . — A Roman bronze patera 
(fig. 12, no. 2) was found here in 1882 in digging a di-ain. Mr Bosanquet 
regards it as of provincial rather than Italian manufacture, and 
assigns it to the second century. (Proc., vol. Ixii. p. 246.) 

Ro.vbtt )-gh.sh ire. 

18. The Camps, Camphouse Farm, Edgerston — Native Fort . — The fort 
stands on a high promontory between the valleys of Jed Water and 
Kaim Burn, about 750 feet above sea-level, and some 300 feet above 
the streams at its base. In excavating the hut-circles on this site in 1931 
Mrs Oliver found fragments of the rim of a bronze vessel, bronze finger- 
rings, dress-fasteners, fragments of glass arndets, querns, whorls, 
pounders, rubbers, and native pottery; also a blue glass melon-shaped 
bead, a portion of a Sigillata cup (Pudding Pan Rock, Type 3) with a 
hole drilled in it, showing that the vessel has been mended ; a fragment 
of the rim of a platter, D. 31 ; a small fragment of a rim, which may 
have come from a cup, D. 35 or 36; and a portion of a black pan 
{Neu'stead, PI. xlviii.. Type 42). Unpublished. The objects are preserved 
at Edgerston, Jedburgh. 
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19. Denholm Hill Farm.— A bronze brooch covered with white metal 
in the form of a swastika (fig. 35) was found in 1930. (Proc., vol. Ixv. 

p. 16.) 

20. Easter Wooden Farm, Eckford . — In 1883, in the field known as 
“Toddle Rigs” (No. 492 O.S. Plan, Eckford) on this farm, a work- 
man, in digging, unearthed a hoard of iron and bronze objects (fig. 50). 
Altogether there appear to have been twenty-five pieces. The iron 
objects include a farrier’s tool, known as buttress; part of a heavy hinge, 
an iron cylinder, possibly part of a padlock ; a linch-pin, three hammers, 
probably a stone-worker's tools ; an adze, a bill-hook, a ploughshare, and 
a number of much-rusted fragments. Among these appear to be pieces 
of a hanging lampstand and a gridiron. The objects in bronze were a 
terret and an enamelled cheek-piece of a bridle (fig. 49). The find is 
unpublished. 



Fig. 49. Enamelled Cheek-piece tor a Bridle, Eckford, Roxburghshire. ().) 

21. Milsington, Roberton. — Found in 1820, probably in draining a moss, 
the foot and lower part of the right leg of a gilded bronze statue 
(fig. 27), and with it an oblate spheroid object, also of bronze, believed 
to have formed the base of a statuette of Victory. The leg, which has 
been hacked off below the knee, stands 19j inches high. The foot is 
entirely covered by a shoe, with a strong sole, i inch thick, a form of 
calceus. The property of the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., deposited in the 
National Museum of Antiquities. (J.R.S., vols. xvi. p. 1 ; xvii. p. 107.) 

22. Orerirells, Jedburgh . — Found on a field on the farm of Overwells, 
known as “ Pity Me,” a Roman intaglio of onyx which had been set 
in an iron finger-ring. The gem is engraved with the figure of a satyr 
carrying a bunch of grapes. The field is near the Dere Street, the 
Roman road running north towards Newstead and a short distance 
south of the fort of Cappuck. {Proc., vol. xlvi. p. 476.) 

23. Palace, C railing.— About Ij mile from the line of the Dere Street 
there was found in 1849, in cutting drains, a Roman bronze patera, 
7i inches diameter, 4i inches deep. The form is similar to that of the 
Campanian patera found at Dowalton Loch Crannog, Wigtownshire, 
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and may possibly date from the end of the first century. (Proc., vol. 
iv. p. 597.) 

24. Riiberslaic — Fortified Site. — Hill-top showing lines of fortification, 
situated in the angle formed by the confluence of the Teviot with its 
tributary the Rule, 1392 feet above sea-level. Among the debris of 
walls on the summit a number of blocks of sandstone have been 



Fi)i. TjO. Iron Tools and Bronze Terret. Eckford. Roxburolisliire. <},.) 


noted, showing characteristic Roman tooling. A hoard of bronze 
vessels (fig. 51) was found in 1863. in the upper portion of the hill on 
the south side, by a workman digging drains. The vessels are in a 

fragmentary condition. There are remains of at least two paterie 

the handle of one of these has the thyrsus design, the other is plain 

two or more flat-bottomed vessels, and the handle and probably 
fragments of a jug : the handle is decorated with two figures of 
dwarfs in high relief. The upper figure has its right foot placed on 
the head of a bird of prey, probably an eagle, while the left, raised, 
rests on an object which may represent a cloud. The projections 
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which grasped the idm of the ve.ssel take the form of the heads of 
long-beaked birds. The handle shows traces of silver plating. The find 
is preserved in the Municipal Museum, Hawick. (Proc., vol. xxxix. 
p. 219.) 

Selkirkshire. 

25. Rink, Galashiels — Defensive Const ructioii. — A bow-shaped fibula 
brooch of bronze was picked up in April 1929 on the ground outside 
a native fort on the farm of Rink. The brooch is of the “head-stud” 



Fig. 51. Remains of Bronze Vessels, Ruberslaw, Roxburghshire. 


type. It has been crushed and bent ; part of the pin is awanting. {Proc., 
vol. Ixiii. p. 365.) 

26. Torivoodlee Broch. Galashiels. — This broch stands within lines of 
earthwork some 800 feet above sea-level and 300 feet above the Gala, 
which flows in the valley below on the north and east. There were 
found during excavations undertaken in 1891, a bronze terret, a stud 
or button also of bronze, decorated with red enamel; a fragment of 
a glass armlet, and two pieces of coarse, probably native, pottery ; a 
small brass coin of Vespasian, and the following fragments of Roman 
pottery. Two pieces from the bottom of a platter of Sigillata, possibly 
the same vessel, either Type D. 18 or D. 15-17. One small piece of the side 
of a platter. D. 18. One piece of the side and rim of the platter D. 15-17. 
Two small pieces of the rim of a cup, possibly D. 33, but the ware is of 
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a brownish colour with little glaze. Remains of a small jar of hard 
reddish-brown ware, with rough surface, the exterior of a blackish 
colour. Remains of two, probably three, jars of a whitish clay, hut 
fired a bluish black. Pieces of two vessels ornamented with horizontal 
flutings. Pieces of buff ware representing large storage vessels such as 
were found among the early pottery at Newstead, including one frag- 
ment of a neck. There are also remains of mortaria of a soft whitish 
ware, and of amphorge. In addition to the pottery were fragments 
representing five or possibly six glass vessels. Two were portions of 
amber-coloured cups or shallow bowls. The outer surface of these 
vessels shows the glass bent back so as to form a hollow rim (fig. 52). 
There are also remains of two or three large blue glass bottles. The 
Sigillata, with the rest of the pottery and glass, appears to date from 
the first century. {Proc., vol. xxvi. p. 68.) 



Fig. 52. Rims of Glass Bowls. Torwoodlee, Selkirkshire. (}.) 


Peeblesshire, 

27. Haiekshair, Tieeedsuiuir.— In 1780. the Rev. T. Mushet presented 
to the Collection of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, which 
formed the nucleus of the National Museum of Antiquities, a marble 
head (figs. 28, 30), rather more than life-sized, supposed to be that of a 
priest, which had been ploughed up not far from the ruins of an old 
chapel within half a mile of the Tower of Hawkshaw, in the parish of 
Tweedsmuir. The Tower of Hawkshaw is marked on Blaeu’s Map of 
Peeblesshire as standing on the banks of the Hawkshaw Burn. Accord- 
ing to Armstrong, Companion to the Map of TneediJale (1775), there was 
a chapel and burial-ground near Hawkshaw, of which faint vestiges 
were visible in the eighteenth century. He notes that “the head of a 
monk in statuary was found here some time since." The head tippears 
to be Roman but exhibiting Celtic characteristics, and is probably 
Trajanic. The find does not appear to have been published in this 
country; it has recently been illustrated in the Monuments et Memoires 
of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Tome xxxi. 

28. Peebles.— X brooch, with the bow decorated with enamel, with a 
rectangular plate inserted between the head and the head-loop, found 
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near Peebles, is in the National Collection. Another brooch of this 
type was found at Traprain (fig. 31, no. 11). 

29. Stanhope, Stobo . — Found in 1876, beneath a large stone on a rocky 
hillside immediately above the farmhouse of Stanhope, and not far 
from the top of the hill, which rises to the height of some 1300 feet 
above sea-level, a massive bronze armlet of Late Celtic type, two 
buckle-like bronze objects, oval in shape, with a square projection on 
one side, richly ornamented with curved timmpet-like scrolls and pro- 
jecting bosses, probably harness mountings and a small Roman patera, 
6 inches in breadth across the top, 3^ inches in depth. (Proc.. vol. xv. 
p. 316.) 



Fig. .)3. Bronze Feet from Annandnie, Dumfriesshire. 


D u m frie.ssh ire. 

30. Anyiandale . — In the National Museum are two heavy three-toed 
bronze feet (fig. 53), and the handle of a bronze skillet (fig. 13), 
presented in 1816 by Mr E. ML A. D. Hay. Beyond the information 
that they came from Annandale nothing is known about the circum- 
stances of the find. The feet, which are dissimilar in size, must have 
belonged to furniture or to tripods such as Ave see on the bronze 
handle from Cairnholly (fig. 8). SomcAvliat similar examples are illus- 
trated by Keinach, Bronzes Jitjures de la Ganie roniaine, pp. 478-80. 
The handle of the patera is 41 inches in length, and terminates in 
the head of a hound. A band of silver plating forms a collar round 
the neck of the animal, while on the lower side of the handle, Avhere it 
joined the bowl, are remains of a palmette ornament, also in silver. 
It was no doubt attached to a round, rather shalloAv dish— a sacrificial 
vessel. It is the only example of a type generally associated with finds 
VOL. LXVI. 24 
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dating from the first century which appears to have been noted in 
Scotland. Unpublished. 

31. Auchenskeoch, Durisdeer . — In Dr Grierson’s Museum, Thornhill, 
is a patera from this site, 6i inches in diameter, 3J inches in depth, 
with straight handle springing from the rim, at the extremity of 
which is a circular opening. The bottom, which has a diameter of 
4i inches externally, shows three concentric rings round a central 
hollowed bottom. The vessel has been tinned inside. {Catalogue of Dr 
Grierson s Museum, Thornhill, 1894, p. 80, No. 16.) 

32. Erickstanebrae, Moffat . — In the Gentleman s Magazine of 12th 
May 1787 there appears the announcement of the discovery while 
digging peats at Errock-stane-brae in the vicinity of Moffat near the 
Roman causeway of half of a gorget or breast plate of a commander 
of the Roman army.” It is said to be “ above an ounce in weight 
and appears to be one half of a I’ing about three-quarters of an inch 
broad and three inches wide, with a thin border on both sides about 
an inch in breadth and meeting outwards in the border are seen the 
following letters, the interstices being cut out. viz. : lOVI AVG on one 
side and VOT XX on the other” (fig. 54). The metal is not mentioned. 

In the account of the parish of Kirkpatrick-Juxta contributed by 
the Rev. Gabriel Scott in 1792 to the old Statistical Account of Scotland 
the writer describes the Roman road from Carlisle running northward 
by Burnswark. crossing the parish and passing a place called Tatiusholni, 
where there are some remains of a square encampment of small extent. 
He notes that ‘'near the Roman road where it enters the parish of 
Moffat, there was found in a moss about three years ago a piece of 
gold of semicircular form, and gives the inscription already quoted. 
The Rev. Gabriel Scott was no doubt anxious to claim such an intere.st- 
ing discovery for his parish, but Erickstanebrae lies quite five miles 
north of Kirkpatrick-Juxta, and was doubtless outside the parish ; nor 
could he refrain from turning the familiar Tassiesholm— known to us 
through Roy— into the more Latin-sounding Tatiusholm. 

Hiibner (Corpa.s I user. I.iaf., vol. vii. ]). 128.3). compiling his notice of 
the discovery from the earlier accounts, places the find near to Kirk- 
patrick, close to the Roman road where it enters the parish of Moffat 
not far from Tatiusholm. near Lockerbie. Annandale. Evidently through 
a i)rinter's error the Rev. Mr Scott's Tatiusholm had become Tatinsholm, 
and the real place of find. Erickstanebrae. had dropped out of sight. 
The disco\ ei ^ thus became <*onnected with Kirkpatrick, whereas it was 
really made not far from Moffat. 

In 18.f.J 1 lofessoi Ha\ei field published in the Archueolo(fical Ton rnal 
(vol. 1. p. 305) a note on the find, of which a photograph had been sent 
to him. He describes it as a gold fibula with a semicircular bow. The 
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bow is in section a hollow triangle, of which the sides are cut into 
patterns, and hear in pierced work the letters lOVI AVG and VOT XX 
respectively, which he expands lOVI AUG(ilsto) VOT(is)XX. The third side, 
the under side, is plain, and has scratched on it PORTO. He notes that 
“ the Vicennalia are mentioned on several coins of Diocletian, whose title 
Jovius is well known. Similar vota are mentioned on fourth-century 






-tso 


Fig. 54. Gold Brooch, Eiickbtanehrae. Duiiifriesshire. 

inscriptions.” Sir Arthur Evans, who has seen the brooch, describes it 
as a magniticent piece of goldsmith's work. He agrees with Professor 
Haverfield that the inscription refers to the Vicennalia of Diocletian 
celebrated on 20th November a.d. 303, and makes the suggestion that it 
may have formed part of the insignia sent to Constantins Chlorus in 
Gaul, and that its loss may have been connected with his Caledonian 
expedition in A.D. 306. The brooch is now in the possession of Mrs 
Rannie, West Hayes, AVinchester, to whom I am indebted for photo- 
graphs.^ 

* I have to thank MNs M. V. T.iylor for the earlier references to this find. 
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33. Friais' Carse . — In 1790. in making the road from Dumfries to 
Sanqnhar. two paterm were found, one within the other. On the handle 
of the larger of the pair are said to have been engraved or stamped the 
letters ANSIEPHARR (L Ansius Epahroditus). The paterte are now lost. 
A crannog was discovei’ed at Friars’ Carse in more recent years in close 
proximity to the above road. There is little doubt that the vessels came 
from it. (Afchaeologia, vol. xi. p. 105.) 


, . V- - * 


5 Inches. 


Fit;. 5o. Bronze CookiiiK-pot, Bareiin Locli, Kirkcudbright. 


Steivarfrg of Kirkvmlhrif/ht. 

34. Bareon Loch~C raiuiog.—ln 1865. the level of the loch having been 
lowered owing to drainage, an artificial island was exposed in it. .sur- 
rounded by a circle of oak piles enclosing a wooden flooring. Two metal 
pots were found here. One of these, wliich is of bronze, was presented 
to the Museum (fig. 55). It .stands 5 inches in height, and is somewhat 
globular in sliape. The rim is bent outwards so as to give a grip to 
the handle, which was probably of iron. The diameter at the mouth 
is 42 inches, at bottom 32 inches. There are scratches on the bottom, 
proljably marks of possession. It forms a parallel to the soldiers' cooking- 
pots found at Xewstead. (Munro. Anvlent Scotfis/i Lokr-Dirvlll ngs. p. .37.) 

.35. Bornefis CVov>.— This cave is situated on the seacoast about 
miles west of the river Dee. In the excavations which took place in 
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1873-4 and 1877 a large collection of relics, in which implements of bone 
very largely predominated, was obtained. These include pins, needles, 
weaving-combs, bone spoons, objects of unknown use, possibly cheek- 
pieces for bridles ; a circular bronze brooch which was 
probably decorated with enamel; also a fragment of a 
small dragonesque fibula (fig. 56), a harness-mounting, 
pieces of glass armlets ; one Sigillata fragment, the side 
of a cup, D. 27 ; also implements of stone and of deer- 



I’iK. 


iC/ 

50. Tenumal 
Head of a Dray- 
onesque Brooch, 
Borness Cave. 
Kirkcudbriaht. 


horn. (Proe., vol. x. p. 476 ; vol. xi. 305 ; vol. xii. 669.) 

36. Cainiholly . — Bronze handle of a ewer (fig. 8). The 
lower portion of the handle takes the form of a Medusa 
head. The face has been plated with silver, which is still 
to be seen on the eyes and nose. The stem is divided 

into two compartments. On the lower appears a tripod with a serpent 
twining round it. Above the tripod, on one side are an unstrung bow 
and a quiver of arrows; on the other a cithera. The higher comjjartment 
shows a stag browsing, with trees behind it. {Proc., vol. xxxix. p. 230.) 

37. Carlingifurk Loch, Castle Douglas — Crannog . — One of the natural 
islands near the south end of the loch was surrounded by a rampart of 
stones, and was connected with the shore by a causeway formed of oak 
piles. Not far from this island there was dredged up about 1866 a large 
bronze cauldron (fig. 18). It stands 18 inches high, and 25f inches in dia- 
meter at the mouth. The lower part is spherical, hammered out of a 
single piece of thin bronze, but showing many patches. The upper part 
of the vessel is formed by an upright collar of bronze, 8j inches in height, 
which is riveted to the lower portion. At two points on this collar exactly 
opposite one another, patches of metal, 8 inches by 8j inches, have been 
riveted on, doubtless to give a more secure foundation for the handles. 
All traces of these, as well as of the rim of the vessel, have disappeared. 
The cauldron contained, in addition to many pieces of scrap-iron 
(fig. 23), eight sword-points, varying in length from 24 inches to 6| inches, 
and in width from 14 inch to 1^ inch. Some of them show signs that 
they have been snapped oft’ by being bent over at right angles. There 
are also four hammers, three axe-heads, an adze, a small sickle, a chisel, 
two files, a punch, two small anvils, cold chisels, a fragment of a scythe, 
two portions of saws, one with its wooden handle still attached, ring- 
staples, hooks, holdfasts, two looped handles for a bucket, a snaffie bridle- 
bit, an iron tripod or ring with three legs (fig. 20) for supporting a 
cauldron or pot, a grid-iron (fig. 19), incomplete, but having seven bars; 
portion of a bronze vessel, an ornamented tankard handle (fig. 26) with 
zoomorphic terminals, and a number of pieces of thin bronze used for 
patching vessels (fig. 24), and pieces of chain mail (fig. 25). The original 
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account mentions portions of green-coloured glass which is no longer 
with the find. On one piece, 3 inches long by 2 inches in breadth, the 
letters A and I, which might he a portion of M or some other letter, 
were in relief. (Proc , vol. vii. p. 7.) 

38. Mote of Mark, Rocket iffe, Dalbeattie — Vitrified Fort . — The fort stands 
on a small rocky eminence overlooking the estuary of the Urr. The 
ground rises to about 100 feet above the shore. The bulk of the relics 
discovered during the excavations, which took place in 1913, date approxi- 
mately to the ninth or tenth century, but a small fragment of Samian 
ware and a piece of a mortarium were found, giving evidence of an 
earlier occupation of the site. {Proc.. vol. xlviii. p. 125.) 


Wifjtowntshire. 

38a. Carlctoa, Glasserton — About the year 1880 there was ploughed up 
here a mass of almost pure copper like a thick cake (fig. 37), irregularly 
circular, 9 inches in diameter, 3 inches thick, weighing about 36 lb. It 
api^ears to have been cast in a rude open mould or pan with edges 
expanding slightly outwards and upwards. An analysis by Mr W. Ivison 
Macadam. F.C.S., preserved in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
gave the following results; — 

(.'oi)per . . . 9<V704 

Zinc .... P914 

Insoluble siliceous matter 1’.322 

lOO’OOO {Proc.. vol. xiv. p. 176.) 


39. Doicalton Loch — Cranuoi/s . — This site lies on a peninsula bounded 
on the west bj’ the Bay of Liu-e and on the east by the Bay of Wigtown. 
The crannogs were discovered through drainage operations on the loch 
in 180,3. The relics found include a large bronze patera (fig. 10) in a 
remarkable state of preservation. The patera stands 5^ inches in height, 
and 8 inches in diameter across the mouth. The handle, 7 inches in 
length, is stamped CIPIPOLIBI. The vessel is ornamented outside 
opposite the handle by a human face in relief, surrounded by a movable 
ring (fig. 11); this may be a later addition. An interesting feature in 
this dish is the series of six parallel lines which run round the interior, 
carefully graduating the vessel for measurement of the contents, like the 
])egs of a modern tankard. Mr Edwards, Assistant Kee])er of the National 
Museum, has carefully measured the capacity of the patera and has 
furnished the accompanying diagram. The figures between the lines 
represent the actual amount of liquid in cubic centimetres contained 
in each space. 
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523 c.c. 


523 e.e. 


723 c.c. 


(123 .-.c. 


B20 c.c. 


3t»5 c.c. 


315 c.c. 


The patera is of Campanian origin and of the first century. 

In addition to this vessel there are three bronze basins. Two of these, 
12 inches in diameter and 3 inches deep, are hammered out of a single 
piece of metal. A third, 10 inches in diameter and 4 inches deep, is of 
sheet-metal, fastened by rivets, with portions of an iron handle ; it shows 
several patches. There is also a heavy bronze ring attached to a portion 
of the rim of a large bronze vessel, a penannular brooch, two axe-heads 
of iron and one hammer, portions of glass armlets, a melon-shaped bead, 
a piece of a decorated Sigillata bowl, Type D. 37 (fig. 1, no. 1), showing part 
of the rim and ovolo border, the form indicating that it belongs to the 
first century, a portion of a leather shoe, a small crucible, and iron slag. 
In 1880 a circular bronze mounting with La Tene III. ornamentation 
was found in the loch. {Proc., vol. vi. p. 114; Munro, op. cit., p. 38.) 

40. Snndhead, Glenluce — Burial . — A large number t)f rough, undressed 
boulders which were foreign to the district were noted near the seashore. 
They had evidently been dislodged from what had been their original 
position through the burrowing of rabbits and the drifting of sand. The 
boulders were found to cover a cremated burial. White calcined human 
bones, with quantities of wood charcoal and small burned stones, were 
noted. The site had evidently been used for a funeral pyre. Together 
with the calcined bones was found a small broken ring of bronze. with 
a large number of much-oxidised iron objects, such as sharp-pointed nails 
and pieces of iron plating. There were also fragments of two spear- 
heads of iron, which appeared to have been bent before they w’ere placed 
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in the deposit, and a portion of an iron .sword-blade. Fragments of two 
vessels of Sigillata were found. One showed the rim with part of the 
ovolo border of a bowl, Type D. 37. The other, of which there were seven 
small pieces, was of globular form. Type D. 72, the surface decorated 
with diamond-shaped incisions. This type of Sigillata has been noted 
at Balmuildy and at Castlecai-y, but examples are rare in Scotland. An 
iron finger-ring was also found, set with pale green chalcedony, engraved 
with a robed female hgure. bearing in her left outstretched hand what 
appears to he a palm branch. The find probably belongs to the later 



Fi". .57. Rrooc'lies fouiul on faenluce ■Siiiui.',. Wigtownshire. {{.) 


part of the second century. The relics are the property of Mr Ludovic 
M‘L. Mann, to whom I am Indebted for the above information. They are 
deposited with his collection in the Glasgow Corimratlon Galleries. 

The sands at Glenluce have blown over ancient settlements of many 
different periods. The National Museum contains a large number of 
small objects found there. Among these are a few brooches, all of them of 
provincial Roman type.s. Two of these are of the simple safety-pin class 
(fig. 57, no. .3): two belong to the trumpet shape (nos. 1 and 2). In 
neither of the latter has the floriated ornament on the bow fully de- 
veloped, in neither is there any trace of enamel decoration. The angular 
expansion of the stem in no. 2 is an unusual feature. 

41. Stf'Uoch.—ln 1889 Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., presented to the 
National Museum a bronze statuette of Mercury ffig. .58), 5 inches in height, 
found in 1871 while ploughing on the farm of Stelloch, near Monreith. The 
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nude figure of the god stands upright. On his head he wears his winged 
cap ; in the right hand he clasps a purse; over his left side hangs a cloak, 
clasped above the shoulder with a brooch. The feet are awanting. The 
place of find was given in 1889 as Blairbuy, 
which is an adjoining farm. (Proc., vol. xi. 
p. 123.) 

*4 yrshire. 

42. Aituock. Dairy — Fortlfird Site. — This 
native fort is situated on the summit of a 
cliff which rises about 60 feet perpendicu- 
larly from the waters of the Rye stream 
at the south-west angle of Hindog Glen, 
near Dairy. The fort was defended by a 
deep ditch and a stone wall. A consider- 
able number of stone objects — hammer- 
stones, discs, whetstones, etc. — were found. 

The relics included one fragment of a shallow 
Sigillata bowl, much decayed, possibly D. 

18-31, and another piece of coarse, reddish 
Romano-British ware. Coins of Vespasian, 

Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius were also 
found. (Proc., vol. liii. p. 123.) 

43. Ayrshire. — There is in the National 
Museum a good example of a bronze trumpet 
brooch found in this county. In the *4 rcltaeo- 
lof/ical CnIlcctio)ts o f Ayrshire and Wiylovti- 
shire, vol. vii., fig. 5. there is illustrated another example of a brooch of 
this type in silv'er (fig. 32). This brooch is remarkable for its presei’vation. 
and also for the ornamentati<jn of the pin-holder with a series of incised 
triangles with inserted dots, a reminiscence of enamel decoration. The 
brooch is said to have been found in Ayrshire. 

44. Castlehill, Dairy — Fortified Site. — This native fort is situated on 
the summit of an isolated rock, on the farm of South Howrat, 600 feet 
above sea-level. It appears to have been defended by a stone wall. 
The finds comprised a number of stone implements — hammer-stones, 
whetstones, polishers, discs, etc. — and numerous querns ; a few bone 
objects; fragments of a platter of Sigillata. D. 18 31, and a fragment of 
the footstand of a second platter; part of the reeded handle of a lai’ge 
Roman glass jar, a fragment of a blue melon-shaped bead, and also 
several pieces of glass, which indicated a later occupation in the eighth 
or ninth century. The bronze objects included a very fine dragonesque 



Fig. .'is. Bronze Figure of Mercury, 
St el loch, 'VVijj^towiishire. 
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fibula (fig. 59, no. 1) (not with the rest of the collection in the National 
Museum), a small penannular brooch, and a trilobed sword-guard (fig. 60). 
Among the iron objects were an axe, a small gouge, and several spear- 
heads. (Pfoc., vol. liii. p. 123.) 

45. Lochlee, Tarholton — Crannog . — The site formed a small island on 
a lake, now drained. Excavation was undertaken in 1878, when the 
piles and other woodwork which formed the substructure of the dwell- 
ings w'ere discovered. Stone implements, including an axe. and querns 
were found. Implements of bone and deer-horn were numerous ; also 



an interesting series of wooden objects, including dishes ; an appliance, 
which appears to have been used in trapping deer or other wild 
animals ; also a canoe and a paddle. Among the iron objects were a 
saw, a chisel, a gouge, an axe, and spears and daggers, together with a 
curious three-pronged instrument of unknown use. Three fibulfp were 
recovered (fig. 61) one of the trumpet shape, a second of the head-stud 
type with settings for enamel, and a third of unusual form, bow-shaped, 
with a bi oad expanded stem, as well as ci dress-fastenei* and a bridle-bit, 
pai tl\ bi onze, partl\ iion. Glass w'as repx'esented bv melon-shaped beads, 
and pottery by the bottom of a vessel of Sigillata. D. .37. ainl the side of a 
shallow bowl. D. 18-31, both of the second century, and five fragments 
of a dish of w'hitish unglazed ware. The objects are deposited in the 
Public Library and Museum. Kilmarnock. {Pror., vol. xiii. p. 17.5.) 

46. Lnch!<ponts. Mnghole— Crannog.— HeiXucfinn of the W'ater-level of a 
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the structure of a crannog in a meadow which at one time formed the 
bed of Loch Buston. Objects of bone were found, including combs and 
implements of deer-horn. The iron tools included an axe, a gouge, a 
punch, an awl. and several knives (fig. 62). The weapons consisted of a 
spear-head and several arrow-points. There were several objects of iron 



Fiu. 02. -Some Iron OI>.ietts troiu Mid-Huston Crannog, Ayrsliire. 

of unknow n use. and a portion of a large padlock, bronze pins, two 
finger-rings of gold, fragments of glass and pottery, which included a 
small fragment of Sigillata ware, part of an undecorated vessel, and 
some clay crucibles. A small debased coin found is assigned to the 
sixth or seventli century, so the life of the crannog may have been a long 
one. (Munro. up. cit., p. 11)0.) 

Ltnuvkshire. 

48. Haul.' b iivin, Dolphintou. — There is 
in the Museum a small bronze figure of a 
bull (fig. 6-1) about IJ inch high and 2 inches 
in length. It was found with a bronze 
fibula, now amissing. The fibula is illus- 
tiated in the rclidpoloijtcdl M.s.s’om/hojt 
Jonrndl. vol. x.. pi. iii., figs. 17 and 18. It 
.appears to be of the trumpet shape. 

48a. (idlfuirfhif, Hdtld'Vffleii, GId.sgoir.— 
In lii.i two brass or copper vessels were 
dug up in a mound at Gallowflat, about 
a mile east of Kutherglen. Each held "about a chopin.” They had 
broad handles about 9 inches in length, having cut upon them tke 
name CONGALLVS or CONVALLVS. Both are now' lost. (Ure, Histuni of 
Kutlnu-fjlen, (r/afifjoir, 1703. p. 124.) 

49. Fleshers Hough, Glasgow Green, Glasgow.— In 1876, in the course 
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of excavation at this spot, which lies about 200 yards from the Clyde, 
a Sigillata bowl, 9 inches diameter, 4^ inches deep. Type D. 37, was 
discovered. The decoration in large medallions and panels is typical 
of the Lezoux potters of the Antonine period. The bowl is comi^lete. 
Glasgow Corporation Galleries. (Proc., vol. xxii. p. 352, tig. 12.) 

50. Vorkhill, Glasgoir . — In 1867 Roman pottery was found on the 
lands of Yorkhill, near the confluence of the Kelvin with the Clyde, 
including “fragments of several jars of the ware called Samian." portions 
of an ornamented vase of white glass, and coins, including a first brass 
of Trajan. The Glasgow Corporation Galleries contain some coarse 
pottery from the site, but there does not appear to be any “Samian" 
among it. (Proc., vol. xii. p. 257 ; vol. lii. p. 237.) 

51. Hijndford Crannog . — At Hyndford, near Lanark, a low mound, 
some 70 or 80 feet in diameter, stood surrounded by the water of a 
more or less circular pond. In 1898 it was excavated. A circle of 
piles was uncovered, which appeared to have formed the surrounding 
walls of a timber house. The floor of the dwelling seemed to have been 
made of beds of faggots on which clay had been laid. Several hearths 
were noted on the clay floor. The relics included a stone axe, a finely 
polished circular stone disc, a stone mortar, a whetstone, whorls of 
shale, a portion of a steatite cup, and a fragment of a stone mould. 
The bronze objects included spiral and other finger-rings, a line of beads 
strung on an iron rod, which had formed part of a beaded torque 
or neck-ring. Among the glass were fragments of armlets, melon- 
shaped beads, and two pieces of a vessel of amber-coloured glass, one 
being part of a hollow rim. I have had an opportunity of examining 
the pottery, which consists of some forty fragments of Sigillata, most of 
them very small. Three fragments represent the rims of three carinated 
bowls, D. 29. One of these, which is rather larger than the others, 
shows part of the scroll which decorated the upper frieze. One piece 
comes from the side of a bowl, D. 37 (fig. 64, no. 3). The ovolo 
border is small, more resembling a wreath and tassel. The side of 
the bowl has been divided into panels. In the upper portion is a figure 
of Cupid facing left ; on the right, a variant of the usual cruciform 
ornament. Both designs are used by the potter Moninio on bowls found 
at Pompeii. In the centre, a design of arrow-points in pyramidal form, 
beaded lines filling the angles; the beaded lines project into the panels 
above. The panels on either side appear to have held figures of running 
animals, of which the tails alone remain. The mould appears to have 
been poorly executed. Professor Atkinson {J.P.S., vol. iv. p. 27. pi. ii., 
No. 3, fig. 8) notes that the bowls of Mommo found at Pompeii show 
much carelessness in techniciue. Another fragment of rim showing a 
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few lines of decoration appears to be of Type D. 37 (no. 1). It had no 
ovolo border. One piece came from the side of the cylindrical bowl, 
D. 30. There was also a piece of the rim of a globular narrow-necked 
vase of thin ware, recalling Dechelette 68. Another small fragment, 
belonging to this or to a similar vessel, shows remains of a band of 
decoration divided into panels (no. 2). The other fragments were from 



L 1 - I 1 1 1 1 i ? 1 ? Inches 

Fit;. Fia<;nieiits of Pottery from Hyii(lford Crannot;, Lanarksliire. 

a cup, D. 27. a small bowl or cup. U. .3.5 (no. 4). possibly three platters. 
D. 18. and one of the slightly larger shape found at Newstead (pi. xxxix. 
fig. 6). ^Yith the exception of one fragment of the footstand of a large 
bowl, as to which there may be some uncertainty, all of the tibove belong 
to the period which began with the advance of Agricola. 

The coarse ware includes the pieces of a small buff beaker (no. 5), 
with the rim small and well set back, probably also of the first century, 
and a piece of a lid of such a vessel. There is also one small piece of a 
hard reddish-brown material, with overluinging rim, which recalls the 
profile of a late mortarium. but yet does not seem to belong to that 
type of dish. The rest of the pottery is clearly medimval. 
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The objects are deposited in the Lindsay Institute, Lanark. {Proc., 
vol. xxxiii. p. 373.) 

52. Lanark. — The National collection includes a Roman ladle and 
sieve found at Lanark. These are somewhat incomplete, as all that 
remains are the rims and handles. The vessels, which appear to be of 
second-century type, measure 11^ inches in length; the bowls are about 
4| inches in diameter. 

53. Sadlerhead, Lesmahagoir. — In 1807 a bronze jug was discovered 
at this farm (fig. 9). It was found embedded in clay at the bottom of 
a small stream. It is 12 inches in height. The body is plain ; the bottom 
is marked by concentric circles. The handle is richly ornamented with 
embossed figures. The lowest part shows a female figure standing 
beside a pedestal or altar ; a bird rests on her right hand ; above 
her is a Corinthian helmet, and above this again another figure, 
apparently a winged genius. Beyond the helmet there is a small spear, 
with fillet incised. The whole is surmounted by a draped shield, with a 
gorgon’s head in the centre. At the top the handle divides, clasping 
each side of the mouth with the bill of a long-beaked bird. The jug is 
presei'ved in the Hunterian Museum, The University, Glasgow. (Janies 
Macdonald, Titidi Hunteriani, pi. xvii. p. 95.) 

Renfrenshire. 

54. Barochan, Paisley. — In 188fi a bronze patera was found at 
Barochan, near Paisley. It measures 9 inches in diameter and 6 inches 
in depth. On the handle is the stamp [CIPIPJOLIBY. {Archaeological 
Joui-nal, vol. xlix. pp. 200-28.) 

Counties North of the Antonine Yaeeum. 


Fifcsh ire. 

55. Constantine's Care. — This cave lies on the coast a little to the 
north of Fife N ess. It was excavated in 1914. There were three distinct 
layers which produced relics. In the lowest of these, shells, bones, pot- 
sherds. and other refuse from human habitation were found along with 
part of the shoulder and ribbed end of the handle of a rounded glass 
bottle of Roman type, two small and one large fragment of fairly fine, 
red-surfaced Romano-British ware, and a great number of fragments of 
amphorie. Two amphorae were restored from the pieces, but it was 
estimated that the fragments indicated three more of these vessels. On 
the outside the amphorie were covered with a creamy slip. On the 
handle of one was the stamp PMSA ; another had the letters VD 
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incised on the surface near the bottom. Deer-horns and bones were 
found, showing traces of being cut. worked, and used as implements. In 
the inner portion of the cave fragments of iron-slag were very common, 
and a hearth for smelting ironstone was found in situ. 

The relics were deposited in the Pettigrew Museum. St Andrews, but 
are not now on exhibition there, and I have not had an opportunity of 
seeing them. (Proc., vol. xlix. p. 2:12.) 

•53. Kinkell Cave. — This cave lies on the cliffs about 2 miles south-east 
of St Andrews. In the excavations carried out in 1913 many bones of 
domestic and of wild animals were found, as also many shells, otherwise 
the finds were few. There were only three fragments of potteiy. Two 
of these are described as of ordinary, rather thin Romano-British ware ; 
the third was part of the centre of a Sigillata bowl. This was probably 
an undecorated dish, as it showed part of a potter’s stamp with a minute 
portion of a letter, perhaps an M. There was also found the handle of a 
bronze jug and a quantity of iron nails. Incised crosses on a sandstone 
slab in the cave point to a later occupation in the Early Christian 
period. Deposited in the Pettigrew Museum, St Andrews. See No. .55. 
{Proc., vol. xlix. p. 232.) 

57. Largo Bay— Kitchen-midden. — Two small fragments of pottery 
were picked up on the site of a kitchen-midden at St Ford Links, Largo. 
They appear to be of red Romano-British ware, showing some remains 
of glaze. They belong to a coarse late platter, some 8 inches in diameter 
and less than 1 inch in depth. {Proc., vol. xxxv. p. 281.) 

.58. Xorrie's Laic. Largo— Tumulus. — Norrie's Law is a tumxdus about 
53 feet in diameter, surrounded by a ditch and a wall on the outside of 
the ditch. The site lies about 3 miles from the coast on the north shore of 
the Firth of Forth, not far from the town of Largo. About 1817 or 1819 
a remarkable silver treasure was unearthed here. It has been estimated 
that it weighed 400 ounces of bullion. Most of it was sold by the 
finders and melted down. The few pieces that escaped are now in 
the National Museum. They consist of two penannular brooches; 
two leaf-shaped plates engraved with the spectacle ornament and 
zigzag rod with floriated ends -a symbol which occurs on the walls 
of caves in Fifeshire and on the sculptured monuments of Scotland ; 
three silver pins, in one of wdiich the floriated rod reappears; a hand 
of silver, slightly convex in outline, ornamented with incised lines form- 
ing triangles and lines of dots; a spiral finger-ring; a portion of plate 
bearing divergent spirals and trumpet .scrolls in repousse work ; and 
a considerable number of fragments of thin plate. Oblong bosses aj)pear 
on a good many marginal portions of these. With the silver there came 
to the Museum a barbarous imitation of a second brass coin of Antonia 
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Augusta struck by Claudius, said to have been found on the site with a 
Byzantine coin attrihiited to the seventh century. Two coins — of Yalens 
and Constantius II. — are also said to have been found. Sir George Mac- 
donald (“ Roman Coins,” Proc., vol. lii. p. 238) expresses doubt whether 
the coins have any connection with the treasure. While most of the 
objects preserved are undoubtedly of native manufacture, it seems 
possible that the strips of silver with their border of raised bosses 
formed part of a Late Roman dish. (Proc., vol. vi. p. 7 ; vol xviii. p. 233.) 

AStirlhigshii-e. 

59. Neicpark, Polmaise, Stirling. — A very fine 
brass fibula, 3J inches long, was found on this farm 
in 1850 (fig. 36, nos. 2 and .3). It approximates to 
Mr Collingwood's E I’yP®- The catch-plate is pierced 
Avith trumpet-shaped and crescentic openings. The 
brooch is preserved at Polmaise, Stirling. (Proc., 
vol. lii. p. 26.) 

60. 2'hrosk, St Xinia)is. — In 1885 a statuette of 
Mercury in bronze (fig. 05) was presented to the 
National Museum. It was found in ploughing on 
the farm of Throsk. The figure, which is a good 
deal worn, is inches high. The god is nude 
but for a cloak which is fastened by a band round 
the neck, and is draped over the left shoulder and 
arm. He wears the Avinged sandals and cap. The 
right hand, Avhich probably bore a pui’se, is gone.i 
(Proc., A"ol. xix. p. 51.) 

Arggll.^hirc. 

61. Arclifuar, Poltalloch Estate— Fortified Site. — ‘K- Go. Figure of JierLuiy in 

This site lies in close proximity to the coast on Tluosk. Stulmg- 

tlie north side of Crinan Loch. It Avas excaA'ated 

in 1904. It is surrounded by an almost circular Avail, 10 feet thick 
at the base, Avitli a single entrance. The interior averages 65 feet 
in diameter. The finds included a polished stone axe, fonr whetstones, 
a stone mould, fragment of a crucible, a small ring of bronze, some frag- 
ments of coarse native pottery, a small fragment of a decorated Sigillata 
bowl, D. 37 (fig. 1. no. 11), shoAving part of the ovolo border and of a 
demi-medallion probably dating from the second century, and a portion 
of the lip of a Roman dish, of a greyish-Avhite paste, probably a shallow 
pan. (Proc., Ami. xxxix. p. 2.59.) 

' For a closely analogous figure found at Markobel, see Kutsch, Kataloge West und Sud- 
deutscher Alferfumssrim/nlungev, Hanau, Beilage 1.3 (2). 

VOL. LXVI. .y- 
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62. Dunadd, Poltalloch Estate — Fortified Site. — Dunadd lies about two 
miles from the sea, but the river Add, which passes near it, would, at 
least at high tide, permit of boats coming up to it from the Crinan Loch. 
Dunadd is an isolated rocky eminence, rising 160 feet above the flat 
moorland plain on which it stands, and 176 feet above the sea. It is 
reputed to have been the capital of Dalriada. The summit of the hill 
has been strongly fortified, stone walling being employed to reinforce 
the natural hollows. Nearly on the summit a figure of a boar has been 
incised on the rock. In the excavations undertaken in 1904 a large 
number of querns were found, as also a stone disc inscribed I[N] NOMINE ; 
a carved ball of stone with six projecting discs, moulds, crucibles, beads, 
objects of bone, among them a comb, combs of iron, spear-heads and 
knife-hlades, together with fragments of coarse native pottery. In 
further excavations, which took place in 1929, four small pieces of 
Sigillata were found. (Proc., vol. xxxix. p. 292 ; vol. Ixiv, p. 124.) 

63. Gallanach, Oban — Fortified Site. — A very large refuse-heap accumu- 
lated at the base of an isolated stack of rock, known as Dun Fheurain, 
was excavated in 1894. The site lies close to the sea some 60 yards south 
of Kerrera Sound. The summit of the rock above appears to have been 
fortified. There were found the quernstones and whetstones, usual on 
such sites, a number of objects of bone, including pins, needles of various 
types, a bone cylinder cut at one end into a stamp in the form of a cross, 
with a pellet in each of the four quarters, ring-headed pins of bronze 
and iron, a portion of a sword-blade, coarse pottery, and one small 
triangular fragment, 2 inches by 1 inch, of the upper part of a bowl- 
shaped vessel of Sigillata showing lip with “a peculiarly arranged 
pattern of fine linear ornamentation." This fragment is not among 
the relics preserved in the National Museum. {Proc., vol. xxix. p. 278.) 

Perthsltire. 

64. Glensbee.—lw 1887, Mr C. T. Guthrie presented to the National 
Museum ‘"a pair of bronze paterte" found in Glenshee (fig. 16). It would 
perhaps be more correct to describe these as a ladle and a strainer, the 
one fitting into the other. The internal diameter of the strainer, which 
alone is complete, is 4^“ inches, and its dejjth 2| inches. The handles are 
7| inches long, and show the usual expansion to allow them to rest 
on pegs projecting from a wall. They probably belong to the second 
century. {Proc., vol. xxi. p. 26.3.) 


A nyus. 

65. AirIie~Bu rial.— In 1885, near the school buildings at Airlie, a 
cist was discovered formed of slabs of thin sandstone. It had neither 
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cover nor bottom. In it were found a small piece of bone and a glass 
cup (fig. 3), circular in shape, 3 inches in diameter, 2|^ inches in depth, 
with a rounded rim. It probably belongs to the end of the third or 
fourth century. (Proc., vol. xx. p. 136.) 

66. Fithie, Farnell — Earth-house. — In 1868, in the Quarry Park field on 
the farm of Fithie, an earth-house was discovered, about 12 feet in 
length, 3i feet wide at the entrance and 6 feet at the farther end. The 
height was from 4 feet to 6 feet. Bones of animals were scattered on 
the floor, and pieces of a Sigillata bowl, D. 37, blackened by fire. 
The bowl had been decorated with large medallions and panels in the 
style of Cinnamus. It belongs to the second century. (Proc., vol. 
viii. p. 473.) 

67. Kingoldriim, near Airlie — Burial. — Dr Anderson notes the find on 
this site about 1843 of a small glass vessel in a cist with an unburnt 
interment. It contained a bronze vessel, a small chain of bronze, and 
a small cruciform mounting of the same metal showing traces of enamel. 
The objects have apparently been lost. (Proc., vol. xx. p. 139.) 

68. Pitcur, Coupar-Angus — Earth-house. — This earth-house, which is 
situated on the farm of Pitcur, 24 miles from Coupar-Angus, was dis- 
covered in 1878. It was of large size, the main gallery measuring 190 
feet. The most of the relics found, which included a Roman coin, have 
disappeared, but some pieces of Roman pottery from among the finds 
were preserved by Mr Graham Menzies, the owner of the site, and wei’e 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland at the time of the 
discovery. These belonged to the side of a Sigillata bowl, D. 37 (fig. 66). 
The decoration was in panels. Under an ovolo border, left to right : — 
small medallion with a bird facing right, beneath it a hare facing left 
above two rings ; a figure of Apollo bearing a palm, beneath it a dog 
running to left : the subject of the first panel repeated, but the bird 
facing left : denii-medallion with lion bounding to right and beneath it 
five rings, and lower still a smaller lion moving to right : first panel 
repeated ; panel imperfect, with figure of a naked man. The bowl 
appears to have been Lezoux ware of the second century. Fragments 
of at least two other bowls, and a portion of the lip of a vessel 
of ordinary coarse native pottery were found. (Proc., vol. xxxiv. 

p. 202.) 

69. Pitcur — Earth-house. — Anotlier earth-house was discovered on this 
farm in 1863. A few relics from it were deposited in the National 
Museum, including two fragments of Sigillata. One of these belongs to 
a bowl. D. 37 (fig. 1, no. 7). Beneath an ovolo border, in the centre is a 
flute of Pan ; on the right, part of a small medallion ; on the left, part of a 
floral scroll. The other fragment belonged to a comparativelj' small, thin 
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globular vessel (fig. 1, no. 8). It has been decorated in barbotine with 
scrolls. A somewhat similar design is to be found on a vase at Oehringen.^ 
It is probably from Rheinzabern. {Proe., vol. v. p. 82.) 

70. Tealing. Dundee — Earth-house . — This earth-house was discovered in 
1871 near the house of Tealing. not far from Dundee. The earth-house 
was of considerable size, being 80 feet in length. The finds recorded 



Fij^. W. Part of .Sigillata Bon l, PiUur, Angus. 


include animal bones, ten querns, and “a piece of wSamian ware.” It is 
not known where these finds are now. (Proe., vol. x. p. 287.) 

71. West Grange of Conan -Earth-house. site of this construction 

lies about 5 miles north-west f>f Arbroath. It stands about 400 to 500 feet 
above sea-level, and lies at no great distance from the coast. It con- 
sisted of a curved underground passage, 46 feet in length, from which a 
passage, 20 feet long, gives access to a circular beehive chamber 10 feet 
in diameter. The finds included animal hones, a stone vessel, part of a 
quern, a bronze needle, and three pieces of a Roman amphora— bottom, 
side, and handle. (Proe., vol. iv. p. 402.) 

^ Oehrint^en, Taf. IV. c. 15. 
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A herdeensh ire. 

72. Brackenbraes, Turriff.— In the course of constructing the railway- 
line from Banff to Turriff, between 1855 and 1857, in cutting through a 
sandy hillock a Roman glass bottle (fig. 67) was found. After passing 
through various hands, it came into the possession of Mrs Duff Diinbar 



Fig'. tiT. Glass Bottle. Bracken I )raes, Turriff. Aberdeenshire. 


F.S.A.Scot., who exhibited it to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 
1930. The bottle is of greenish glass, and measures 9 inches in height. 
It is shaped like a mason s mallet, with a single handle. [Proc., vol. Ixiv. 
p. 147.) 

78. Cuinihill, Mouqnhitter — Burial . — In 1894, in trenching the site of a 
cairn on the farm of Cairnhill, there was found within the circular ring 
of stones which had formed the basal boundary of the cairn an approxi- 
mately circular chamber. To the east of it lay two stone-lined cists; an 
oblong pit or grave was also discovered. On removing the end-stone of 
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one of the cists the workmen discovered a nnniber of objects. A further 
search on the site the following day brought to light more relics. Many 
of them were natural objects, pebbles of different material: but with 
them were two flint implements, a ring of jet, and the following, 
illusti’ated in fig. 7. viz., two small balls of green glass ornamented 
with white spirals, a portion of an armlet of vitreous paste, a large 
bead of vitreous paste, nearly three-quarters of a flattened sphere, 
2^ inches in its longer and I J inch in its shorter diameter. The colour 
is reddish brown, variegated with whitish streaks imitating agate, the 
core a dark blue, almost black, as shown in section. A medallion of 
glass paste, oval in form, H inch by inch, of three layers, white 
between an upper and an under layer of black. The edges are bevelled, 
and the upper side and edges are polished. Lastly, a paste intaglio with 



Fi”. 6S. Pliiyiiiii-iueu iucl silver peuaiuiular Brooch, Wiiulkiiiill, Aberiletiishire. (}.) 

a figure of a faun. The intaglio is also an oval, measuring Ij inch by 
If inch. The under layer is of a brownish hue; the upper layer, left 
only as a moulding round the field, is a pale blue. The figure is that of 
a youthful faun, in an erect attitude poised on the left foot. Over the 
right arm hangs a panther's skin; the left hand holds a thyrsus. {Proc., 
vol. xxxvi. p. tiTo.) 

74. WaulkniiU, 'Tdrhuul—Si'jMilchral Depoalt . — In 1898, in digging in 
a sandbank, various objects were found under circumstances which 
suggest that they were associated with one or more interments. Among 
the objects were part of a set of i>laying-men. Of these, the National 
Museum possesses six of reddish brown and light brown quartzite, two 
complete pieces of dark blue translucent glass, and portions of two 
others, and two of vitreous paste. Three colours moulded together are 
eni[)loyed in these — greenish blue, yellow, and brown. With them was 
a small penannular brooch of silver (fig. 68). There was also found a very 
unusual bronze cup (now in the collection of Dr J. Graham Callander), 
with a long, straight everted rim springing from a globular body, 
decorated with studs having sharp conical heads. The cup shows a 
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striking resemblance to some of the large globular cauldrons preserved 
in the National Collection. {Proc., vol. xxxix. p. 213; vol. xlix. p. 203.) 

Moray. 

75. Covesea — Care . — This site, known as the Sculptor's Cave, lies 0 
miles north of Elgin, on the south shore of the Moray Firth. The relics 
found during the excavation of the cave in 1930 indicate an occupation 
which must have commenced in the Bronze Age and continued down to 
the latter half of the fourth centuiy. They include many bones, both 
of animals and of human beings, bronze pins, penaunular brooches, toilet 
instruments, beads of glass, amber, and jet. Two hundred and twenty 



Fig. 69. Brooches found on the Culhiii Sands, Moray. (}.) 

coins were found, for the most part barbarous imitations of Late Roman 
types. Ten genuine coins are dated nearly to the middle of the fourth 
century. Their limits are — A.D. 337 to 354. Roman pottery was present. 
Five pieces belonged to Sigillata vessels — four from decorated bowls, 
D. 37, and one a fragment of the rim of a cup, D. 33 ; all of these probably 
date from the Antonine period. There was the rim of a polished wheel- 
made cooking-pot, likewise of second-century type ; some fragments of 
black soft ware, and of ware of a yellowish colour. {Proc., vol. Ixv. p. 177.) 

76. Culbin Sajids . — From this site a few fragmentary relics have been 
picked up. which may be classified as Roman. One small fragment of 
the rim and side of a bowl or cup of light-coloured glass, 5 inches to 
6 inches in diameter, ornamented with two bands of vitreous paste laid 
over the outer surface ; fragment of the hollow rim of a vessel of amber 
glass similar to those found at Newstead; fragments of light-coloured 
glass, with three thread-like ribs of blue glass on the outer surface. 
There are also a few brooches. One is of the trumpet shape (fig. 69, 
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no. 1). It has a disc-like ornament on the bow, and is possibly early. 
A second brooch (no. 2) with a short stem and a comparatively long, 
hollow cross-piece, which contains the spring for the pin, is probably 
a second-century type. Xo. 3 and another closely resembling it appears 
to be imitated from provincial Roman brooches, but it is not easy to 
assign them to any definite period. In addition to the above there is 
a small bronze collar such as is often employed at the base of the 
loop on the head of a brooch. (P/ oc., vol. xxv. p. 484.) 

77. Lochside, Spijnie. — The National Museum has a 
trumpet-shaped brooch from this site. It is ornamented 
Avith enamel; on either side of the head the decoration 
takes the form of a trtskele in blue with red spots 
(fig. 70). 

77a. Shores of the Moray Firth. — In 1851. ?klr Patrick 
Chalmers exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries a very 
fine crossbow brooch of gilded bronze 3 inches in length 
found on the shores of the Moray Firth, probably dating 
from the fourth century (fig. 36, no. 4). A replica is 
preserved in the National Museum. 

Sutherland. 

78. Carn-Uath, Dmirobin—Broch.— This broch is situ- 

Fi./' 70 Enamelled about 1^ mile east of Dunrobin Castle. The finds 

bronze Brooch, included mortars and querns, discs of sandstone and 
Lochside, Spynie. shale, steatite cups, a long-handled comb, a whalebone 
Moray. t-\.) plates of bronze, marked in lines with the pane 

end of a hammer on both sides ; a much-rusted iron blade, fragments of 
coarse native pottery. Outside the broch Avas found a silver brooch (fig. 
30. nos. 5 and 6} 3 inches long. In shape it is cruciform, the arms short, 
the boAv unusually heavy and deep. The stem is decorated with spirals 
and serrated projections, evidently derived from the cusped ornament 
of a fourth-century brooch. {Arch. Scot., vol. v. p. 102.) 

79. Helmsdale.— X remarkable hoard of scAmn bronze vessels (fig. 17) 
came to light here in 1868 during the progress of railway Avorks. Five 
of the dishes Avere round and somewhat shallow boAvls, and tAvo Avere 
colanders. They lay at the back of a lai-ge earth-fast boulder, about a 
foot below the surface. The smaller of the tAvo colanders seems to he 
of the ordinary hemispherical shape, but it has lost its handle. It is 
described as having been riveted to a handle of iron or Avood, and 
four rivets for its attachment remain; this may indicate the repair of a 
broken handle. The boAvl has a diameter of 4] inches, and is V inch 
deep. The other colander is a remarkable dish. It has over all a 
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diameter of about inches, and it is 2i inches deep. The vessel has 
a rim 3^ inches in breadth, which is decorated with a double chevron 
pattern punched from above. In the bottom of the dish the perforations 
take the form of a six-pointed star enclosed in a circle, while heyond it 
and reaching to the inner rim are two zones of scroll work. It was doubt- 
less intended to be used with one of the shallower bowls Avhich were 
found with it. These were of varying sizes. The smallest measures 

inches to 6| inches diameter, and is about 2^ inches deep. The next 
in size is 7f inches diameter by 2^ incbes deep. The thii-d is about 
8^ inches diameter and 2g inches deep. The fourth, somewhat irregular 
in form, is from 9| inches to 10| inches diameter, and inches to 
3j inches deep. The above measurements were taken when the vessels 
were shown at the Glasgow Exhibition in 1911. But there remains one 
of the same shallow type, but slightly larger, which was in too fragile 
a condition to allow of its being sent with the rest of the hoard. It is 
described as thin all OA'er, and having had a rim, probably of iron, 
iV inch thick, of which the rivets remain. It is about 10 inches in 
diameter and 3 inches in depth. The find is preserved in the Museum 
at Dum’obin, Golspie. (P/oc., aoI. xx. p. 214. pi. xvi.) 

Caithness. 

80. Everleij Bruch, Canisby . — This broch, with the three others which 
follow, is situated on a strip of the eastern coast-line of Caithness, on 
which nine of these structures were excavated by the late Sir Francis 
Tress Barry, Bart. The relics consisted of i)ius and needles of bone, 
stone vessels, pounders, polishers and whetstones, whorls and discs, all 
of stone; also six fragments of pottery. Two of these pieces are of 
Sigillata, both from decorated bowls, one of which formed part of a 
carinated boAvl. D. 29 (fig. 1, no. 2). It shows the moulding dividing the 
upper from the lower zone of decoration. Above it are remains of a 
tendril enclosing a figure of an animal running to right ; below it is a 
line of S-shaped ornament. The second fragment is also possiblj^ early, 
but it is too much rubbed to be certain. There is also a small piece of 
the hollow rim of an amber-coloured glass vessel. {Proc., vol. xxxv. 
p. 142; A’ol. xliii. p. 15.) 

81. Keiss Broch, Keiss.— The finds include weaving-combs of deer-horn, 
pointed implements, spoon-shaped implements, a hammer-head, borers, 
and other objects of bone showing signs of use, a jet ring, a portion of 
a glass armlet, and three fragments of Sigillata. All the three last 
have come from decorated bowls. The largest from a bowl, D. 37, shows 
panel decoration (fig. 1, no. 3). The central panel has a leaf in a circle; 
below it is a navette-shaped ornament ; on the right, a figure of Yenus. 
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The panels on the left are imperfect. A second fragment is from 
another hemispherical howl ; little of the decoration remains, but it 
has probably had Avreath decorations (no. 5). Both pieces appear to 
date from the second century. The third fragment is much worn. 
There Avere also found tAA'o fragments of a A^ase of thin white Avare, 
AA’ith a black, rather metallic surface, with white slip decoration (no. 6). 
This appears to be Rhenish AA’are. The stone objects included Avhorls. 
polishers, a cup, and three lamps, and also a series of pebbles, with spots 
and lines painted on their surfaces. One portion of an iron implement 
AA’as found. (P> oc., a’oI. xxxa’. p. 122; a oI. xliii. p. 11.) 

82. ^^ybste)' JJi-och, IT' ick. — The finds included a long-handled bone 
comb, portions of quernstones. saddle querns, av ith one small piece of 
the side of decorated Sigillata, BoavI 37 (fig. 1, no. 4), showing part of 
a circle and an ornament resembling a double acanthus leaf. {Proc., vol. 
XXXA'. p. 139.) 

83. Road Brock, Keins. — In character the finds resembled those from 
the two preceding sites, and included a small fragment of a decorated 
Sigillata bowl, shoAving only the foot of a figure, and tAVO pieces of 
broAA'nish pottery, a sandstone disc with markings on both sides, suggest- 
ing an inscription, rubbing stones, querns, and stone A'essels. {Proc., 
A ol. XXXA'. p. 131.) 

Orkney. 

84. Hurray. Inland of — Eant Brock. — There were found seA'eral stone 
A'essels, including one apparently a lamp, a bone scoop, and a cup made 
of a A'ertebra of a AA'hale, long-handled and double-edged combs, bone 
pins, a bronze pin, and “ a small fi-agment of Samian Avare." {Arch. Scot., 
A’ol. A', p. 86.) 

85. Kirkirall, Ihskops Castle. — In 1872, Mr A. G. Geoghan exhibited at 
a meeting of the Royal British Archaeological Institute a Roman fibula 
found at Bishop s Castle, Orkney. This may refer to KirkAA’all or pos- 
sibly to Birsay. It is described as resembling in a general fashion a 
harp-shaped enamelled fibula found at Risingham, Northumberland, 
figured by Dr Bruce in his Roman Wall, 3rd ed., p. 431. This is a trumpet 
brooch. There is no further information as to this find. (Journ. Arch. 
Inst., A'ol. xxix. p. 274.) 

SO. {Mid-IIon:e, If estness, I.sland of Rousay — Brock. — In the course of 
recent exca\'ations on this broch, Mr Walter G. Grant discoAered four 
pieces of reddish-broAvn pottery belonging to a jar of Avheel-made pottery, 
and a portion of the remains of a bronze ladle. The pottery A-ery closely 
resembles that found at the Broch of Okstrow. The objects are in the 
possession of Mr Grant. 

87. Okstrow, Birsay — Broch . — In 1875, Mr Henry Leask presented to the 
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National Museum of Antiquities a collection of objects from the Broch 
of Okstrow (Haugster How), comprising hammer-stones, a stone cup 
or vessel, lamps of stone, long-handled combs of bone, a bone playing- 
man, a pin, whorls both of bone and sandstone, a pin and a penannular 
brooch, both of bronze, also a bronze handle probably for a wooden 
tankard, and fragments of a somewhat coarse Sigillata bowl, D. 45, 
which show holes drilled for the insertion of lead clamps. The bowl 
probably dates from the late second or third century. There is also a 
small portion of the bottom of another vessel of the same ware, and 
two fragments belonging to a Roman beaker or jar of reddish-brown 
ware. (Proc., vols. vii. p. 61 and xi. p. 81.) 

88. Westray, Island of — Burial. — In 1827 the bottom and a few frag- 
ments of the lip of a glass vessel, now in the National Museum, were 
presented by the Rev. Dr Brunton. They formed part of a cup found 
in a cist in the Island of Westray. The cup is said to have heen quite 
entire when found, but was broken after it had been brought to Edin- 
burgh. The glass is very thin and light. The bottom has been flat, 
with a low circular footstand like a saucer, and having also a smaller 
concentric ring within the exterior ring which surrounds the base. It 
belongs to the same class as the cup from Airlie. Probably third or 
fourth century. See Angus, No. 65. {Proc., vol. xx. p. 188, fig. 2.) 

Ross and Cromarty. 

89. Berie, Loch Hoag — Island of Leivis. — Picked up by Dr J. Graham 
Callander from a kitchen-midden a small fragment of the rim of 
decorated Sigillata bowl, D. 87. Remains of earth-houses had been noted 
in the vicinity. {Proc., vol. xlix. p. 11.) 

Inverness-shire. 

90. Do res. — In the National Collection is a hinged brooch 8 inches in 
length (fig. 86, no. 1), the how formed by a flat piece of bronze with a knob 
at the foot, which was found at Dores in this county. It has a well- 
defined catch-plate. This belongs to the class of the Aucissa brooches 
and is typologically one of the earliest of the fibulaj found in Scotland. 

91. Xorth Cist, Island of, Bac-Mhic-Connai n, Vallay— Earth-house.— 
A piece of Sigillata was found here in an earth-house. The house 
contained a furnace, six small clay crucibles, clay moulds, some slag, 
and a very few metal objects, the tools and implements being pre- 
dominantly of bone. {Proc., vol. Ivi. p. 12.) 

92. Skye, Island of, Dun-an-Iardhard — Broch. — Thh broch was ex- 
cavated in 1914. It stands on a peninsula, practically an island, 2 miles 
north-west of Dunvegan Castle. Native potter}’ was plentiful, and there 
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were also whetstones, rubbing stones, a quern stone, iron refuse, a 
necklace of fifty-nine amber beads, and several beads of glass and 
vitreous paste, including a yellow bead of a type which has been found 
at Traprain ; there was also a portion of an armlet of steatite. At the 
lowest excavation level, almost on the rock, an object in terra-cotta was 
discovered, 2 inches long, li inch broad, 1| inch high (fig. 1) — apparently 
intended to represent a hale or package of skins or some such mer- 
chandise, bound longitudinally, and again transv'ersely with a strong 
cord. The object is hollow. (Proc.. vol. xlix. p. 57.) 


ADDENDA. 

Three finds of importance winch have been brought to my notice 
too late for insertion in their proper place in this Inventory may be 
added here ; — 

Midlothian. 

entitle Lair — Earth-house . — In 1932 Professor V. Gordon Childe exca- 
vated an Earth-house in Castle Law fort on the Pentland Hills (Inventory 
of Monuments in Midlothian, No. 102). The Castle Law fort stands at an 
elevation of about KKK) feet above sea-level. It is defended by a double 
line of earthen ramparts and rock-cut ditches, to 
which a third line is added on the north and south- 
western sides. The earth-house was built in a section 
of the inner ditch near the north-eastern entrance; 
it was thus probably a secondary construction. In it 
Professor Childe found two pieces of Sigillata, frag- 
ments of blue glass, a bronze Late Celtic mounting, 
and a broocb with black and red enamel decoration. 

Moredun, near Gilnierton — Burial . — In 1903 a cist 
composed of sandstone slabs was uncovered in a field 
called the Leat Hill. It was found to contain the 
remains of two .skeletons, a bow-shaped brooch (fig. 
71), a ring brooch or buckle, and the head of a pin 
with open circular head, all of iron. A portion of 
cloth was found adhering to the brst of these brooches, 
indicating tluit the bodies had been bui'ied in some 
kind of clothing or wrapping. The ty])e of pin has 
been discovered at Gallanach, Argyll [No. 63], in 
association with Higillata. The same type of pin is 
present in the find from Norrie's Law. Fifeshire. The 
burial is assigned to the .second century. (Proc., vol. xxxviii. p. 432.) 
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Midlothian . — There is in the National Museum a stylus of bronze 
with its metal case (fig. 72). The case is 10 inches in length. It was 
formerly in the collection of Baron Clark of Penicuik. It is described 
and illustrated by Gordon, who states that it was found “within an 



? Inches 


Fig. 72. Stylus of lironze with its metal case, Midlothian. 

old Roman sepulture, or cairn, in the County of Edinburgh. ' (A. Gordon, 
Itinerariuni Scptenfrionale. p. 117, pi. L, figs. 14 and 15.) 

In conclusion I have to express my grateful thanks to many friends 
and correspondents to whom I am indebted for assistance in the pre- 
paration of this paper. To Mr J. Graham Callander, LL.D., Director, and 
Mr Arthur J. H. Edwards. Assistant Keeper, of the National Museum of 
Antiquities, Edinburgh, both of whom have taken infinite pains in 
helping my examination of the collections under their charge and in 
the preparation of illustrations. To Mr John Mathieson. late of the 
Ordnance Survey department, for laying down on the map the sites 
detailed in the Inventory. To Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B.. for reading 
the proofs and for much helpful criticism. To my brother Mr A. O. 
Curie, C.Y.O., Mr R. C. Bosanquet, Mr Eric Birley, Miss M. Y. Taylor, 
Mr Ian A. Richmond, Dr Cyril Fox, and Professor James Ritchie, all of 
Avhom have placed their expert knowledge at my disposal. To Professor 
Emil Kriiger of Trier for information as to the Filsen find. To Monsieur 
Raymond Lantier of Saint-Germain-en-Laye for communicating the 
results of his study of the marble head found at Hawkshaw. Lastly, to 
Mr Donald E. Horne, Curator of the Duke of Sutherland’s Museum, Dun- 
robin, the Trustees of the Lindsay Institute, Lanark, and of the Dick 
Institute, Kilmarnock, all of whom have facilitated my task. 
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Monday, \lth April 1932. 


The Right Hon. Sir HERBERT E. MAXWELL, Bart., 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.Scot., in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: — 

Richard Ainsworth, Author and Lecturer, Longniead, 54 Lauderdale Avenue, 
Cleveleys, near Blackpool. 

Colonel P. J. Blair, 9 Magdala Crescent, Edinburgh. 

William Connell, 336 Main Street, Rutherglen. 

E. E. Crooks, F.C.I.I., Dunduru, Whitecraigs, Renfrewshire. 

Rev. J. Pringle Crosgrove, M.A., Minister of St Colmae’s and St Xinian’s, 
The Manse, Mai'ine Place, Rothesay, Bute. 

Rev. Ewen Fraser, CTraj' East Manse, Muir of Ord, Ross-shire. 

3Iiss Mary Peock. M.A., Meikleriggs, Mossley Hill Road, South, Garston, 
Liverpool. 

Councillor William Reid, M.B.E., D.L., J.P., 8 Douglas Terrace. West Ferry, 
Angus. 

Patrick Wynpham Murray Thriepland. Dryburgh Abbey. St Boswells. 
Rev. Canon John Wilkin.son, The Parsonage, Ballater. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

A dragonesque Fibula of Bronze (tig. 1) measur- 
ing IJ inch in length. On the body are two large 
three-sided cloisons filled with blue enamel, and 
in the head, and opposite end, are two small 
circular inlays of similar enamel, one near the 
centre and the other near the point of the snout. 
Found in the Roman fort at Xewstead, Rox- 
burghshire. Since being exhibited this brooch has 
been acquired by the National Museum. 

Photograph of a flat Bronze Axe measuring 
inches in length and 2j\.- inches in breadth (fig. 2). 
Found at Glenboltichal. near Comrie, Perthshire. 



Fi^. 1. nni”-ones(jue Fibula 
of Bronze from New- 
stiMii. Ro.'ibuivli'.hire. 
Ij.) 


The following Donations to the Museum were 
announced and thanks voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By the East Lothian County Council. 


Fragments of a Sculptured Rock from the Quarry on Traprain Law, 
East Lothian. 



DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 
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(2) By H.M. Office of Works. 

Casts of the Sculptured Rock at Traprain Quarry. 

(3) By John A. Fairley, Lauriston Castle. 

Inverness Special Constable’s 

Baton of Wood, with a brass capsule 
at each end. It measures 3f inches 
in length. On one end is engraved 
INV®, and on the other CONSTABLE. 

Sand Dredger of Ivory, measur- 
ing 2fV inches in height and li inches 
in greatest diameter. 

(4) By The Right Hon. Viscount 

Traprain. 

Bead of black Glass, with blotches 
of red, white, yellow, and green in- 
laid on the surface, measuring | 
inch in diameter and | inch in thick- 
ness. 

Flat Ring of Shale or Jet, measur- 
ing lyV inch in diameter, slightly 
imperfect. 

Two Bronze Rings, measuring } | 
inch and | inch in diameter. 

Ball of Coprolite. All found near 
the Quarry on Traprain Law, East 
Lothian. 

The following Donations to the 
Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors 

(1) By A. Grahajie Buchanan, 

M.B., Ch.B., F.S.A.Scot. 

Rhymes With and 'Without 
Reason: being a Snappy Synopsis 
of Scottish History. Paisley, n.d. 

(2) By Richard Quick. F.S.A.Scot. 

Bulletin of the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, Bournemouth 

V Ol. XI., AO. I. 


Fit;. 2. Flat Bronze Axe found at Glen- 
boltiehal, Perthshire, i].) 
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(3) By Professor Dr Ernst Fabkicil's, Hon. F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Obergerni. — Raet. Limes des Roemerreiches. Strecke 7-9 — Der 

Ohergermanische Limes von Miltenherg am Main bis zum Haghof bei 
Welzheirn. Berlin und Leipzig, 1931. 

(4) By The Secretary, Manx Museum. 

The Journal of the Manx Museum. Vol. ii., Xo. 30. 

( d ) By Professor V. Gordon Childe, B.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 
Hallstattzeit, and Kupfer und Friihbronzezeit. Stockholm, 1931 and 
1932. 


(6) By H.M. Government. 

Acts of the Lords of Council in Public Affairs, 1501-1554. Edin- 
burgh, 1932. 

(7) By J. Graham Callander, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Le.s Fraudes en Archeologie Prehistorique, by A. Yaysoii de Pra- 
denne. Paris, 1932. 

It was announced that the following Purchases had been made for 
the Library: — 

Extracts from the Records of tlie Burgh of Edinburgh, 1604 to 1626. 
Edited by Marguerite Wood. Ph.D. Edinburgh, 1931. 

Earl}' English Ornament. By J. Br0ndsted. London and Copen- 
hagen, 1924. 

Manuel d'Archeologie Prehistorique, Celtique et Gallo-Romaine — V. 
Archeologie Gallo-Romaine. By Albert Grenier. Paris, 1931. 

Reallexikon. Band XY.— Register. Berlin, 1932. 

La Belgique Ancieniie. Catalogue Descriptif et Raisonne. II. — Les 
Ages du Metal. Brussels, 1931. 


The following Communications were read: — 
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I. 

UNRECORDED URNS FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF SCOTLAND. By 
J. GRAHAM CALLANDER. LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., Director of the 
National Museum of Antiquities. 

Cinerary Urn from Toxside Wood, Midlothian. 

On the 6tli May last (1931) Mr John Small noticed the side of an 
urn appearing just under the surface soil at the eastern face of Toxside 




j Inches. 


Fig. 1. Cinerary Urn found in To.xhide IVood, Midlotliian. 

Quarry, in the wood of that name, near Gladhouse Reservoir, Mid- 
lothian. With the assistance of a fellow- workman. Mr James Bryden, 
he was able to extract the urn from the cavity in which it had been 
buried without further breakage. The urn was handed over to Mr 
James C. Kay, one of our Fellows, who informed me of the discovery 
and motored me to the site. 

The urn (tig. 1) stood in an inverted position. 12 inches below the 
surface of the ground, and contained a considerable amount of calcined 
VOL. LXVI. 26 
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human bones. There were about 3 inches of dark compacted soil in 
the mouth of the vessel. Formed of dirty brown clay, the urn is of the 
cinerary type, with a heavy overhanging rim. It is of unusual shape 
and quite unsymmetrioal. Below the overhanging rim it widens to 
a pronounced shoulder and then contracts to a narrow base. It is 
unornamented, and a small part of the rim is wanting. The vessel 
measures 14f inches in height, 12J inches in diameter externally at the 
mouth. 13^ inches at the lower part of the overhanging rim, 14| inches 
at the shoulder, and 5 inches across the base. The lip is almost flat 
and measures inch in breadth. 

A small fragment of what seems to have been another cinerary urn 
of red clay, measuring only ly\ inch by | inch and inch in thickness, 
which showed two horizontal coi-d impressions on the outside, was found 
amongst the dark material removed from the cavity in which the first urn 
was buried, and two small fragments of a bronze awl, measuiang inch 
and i",.- inch in length, amongst the calcined bones in the urn. 

Professor Alex. Low, M.D., F.S.A.Hcot., has examined the remains and 
has kindly supplied the following report: — 

“ The bones are from a burial by cremation and for the most part 
are in small pieces. 

“All the larger pieces which can be recognised are human, and as 
there are no duplicate parts, are such as could belong to one person. 

"Thei'e are some thirty -six pieces of the skull bones; the flat bones 
of the cranium being especially represented as well as pieces of the 
upper and lower jaws with tooth sockets. Quite a number of these 
pieces show open sutures and one piece shows the basilar suture of the 
skull, still unossified, indicating an individual under twenty-five years 
of age. 

“ Pieces (jf vertebne can be identified and numerous pieces of the 
limb bones — upper and lower ends of both arm and forearm bones, the 
heads and pieces of lower ends of both thigh-bones, as also pieces of 
shafts of leg bones. The ends of these are all completely ossified, small 
and delicate, so that one might infer that we are dealing with the 
skeletal remains of a woman of from twenty to twenty-five years 
of age. 

The total weight of bony pieces is two pounds. It is of interest to 
note how thoroughly the bones have been calcined ; chemical analysis 
shows only a trace of organic matter — about 0’2 per cent, instead of some 
30 per cent. Organic matter is remarkably persistent in bones, in short- 
cist burials by inhumation the bones give some 25 per cent, of organic 
matter still present. 
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“ Pieces of wood-charcoal, the larger up to half an inch in length, are 
found among the bones. Professor A. W. Borthwick of the Forestry 
Department, Aberdeen University, kindly examined the pieces of char- 
coal, and reports that the structure can still be made out without 
sectioning so that he can identify Birch and Elm." 

Food-vessel from Cockenzie, East Lothian. 

On the 8th June last the RevL Thomas Osborne, F.S.A.Scot., brought 
into the Museum a food-vessel which had been found a few days before 



at Winton Park, Cockenzie, East Lothian, where a number of houses had 
just been erected under a new housing scheme. The same afternoon 
I visited the site with Mr Osborne, and obtained the details of the 
discovery from Mr David H. Allan, who had rescued the vessel and 
suggested that it should be sent in to the Museum. 

In digging a trench for a drain that runs parallel to and about 3 
feet west of the gable of 20 Winton Park, about 6 feet from the north- 
west corner of the building, at a depth of 15 inches below the surface, 
the corner of a small cist, formed of brown sandstone slabs, was 
encountered. On displacing one of these stones, the interior of the cist 
was exposed, and the urn was found lying in the south corner. In 
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addition were a quantity of cremated human bones and some small 
pieces of charcoal. No other relics were found. 

Of small dimensions, the cist was almost a cube, measuring 16 inches 
in length, 14 inches in breadth, and 16 inches in depth. The four slabs 
forming the sides measured from 1^ inch to 2 inches in thickness, and 
the two slabs with which it was covered were rather thicker. The 
grave was not paved. 

The urn (fig. 2), as already stated, is of the food-vessel type. It is 
in a good state of preservation, only a small piece of the rim being 
awanting. Formed of a reddish clay with a considerable admixture of 
rather large crushed stone, it measures 5§ inches in height, 5f inches 
in diameter externally at the mouth, 6yV inches at the shoulder, and 
2J inches at the base. It has a vertical rim with a slight moulding at 
its junction with the tapering lower part. The top of the lip, which is 
inch thick, is sharply bevelled downwards towards the inside and is 
decorated with three concentric lines formed by the impressions of a 
twisted cord. On the outer edge of the rim are vertical indentations, 
and below this, but separated by three horizontal cord impressions, at 
the shoulder, are similar marks. The space between the lower two 
lines of impressions are filled with reversed hatched triangles. Just 
under the shoulder are four horizontal cord lines with large hanging 
hatched triangles below, and round the base are other four cord lines. 

Short Cist at Altyre, Morayshire. 

In July last I received a telephone message from Sir Alister Gordon 
Cumming, Bart., of Altyre, saying that a stone-lined grave containing 
fragments of pottery and bones had been discovered on his estate, and 
that he was sending on the relics to the National Museum. As I 
expected to be in the North during the following week it was arranged 
that I should visit the site. Accordingly I went there on the 9th July and 
met Sir Alister, who took me to the place and furnished me with the 
details of the discovery as well as providing me with the photograph 
which is reproduced in fig. 3. 

The burial was exposed through the removal of gravel from a sand- 
pit near the west side of the Loch of Blairs, some 2h miles, as the crow 
flies, south-south-west of Forres, on undulating ground at an elevation 
of about 150 feet above sea-level. The grave, which had been dug into 
coarse sandy gravel, Avas formed of four stone slabs set on edge, with 
a large stone coA^er, the sides and ends of AA'hich projected Avell bej ond 
the chamber. The top of the coAer-stone lay from 12 inches to 18 inches 
beloAA' the surface of the ground. With its main axis lying 72° east of 
north magnetic, approximately north-east by south and south-AA-est by 
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north, the cist measured 2 feet 7 inches in length, 1 foot 8 inches in 
breadth, and 1 foot 9 inches in depth internally. The cover, which 
was oblong in shape, measured 4 feet 9 inches in length, 2 feet 7 inches 
in breadth, and 11 inches in thickness. As the grave had been examined 
by taking out the slab at the exposed southern end, and the cover had 
not been removed, the exact dimensions of the side and end slabs could 
not be ascertained, but so far as could be seen they measured about 
4 inches in thickness. All the slabs 
consisted of a coarse grit. In cover- 
ing in the grave a number of large 
water-worn pebbles had been placed 
on the cover-stone. The end slab, 
which was removed for the purpose 
of examining the grave, has been re- 
placed, and it is Sir Alister’s intention 
to leave the cist in situ, and fence it 
in. 

When opened there were about 10 
inches of gravel in the grave, and a 
small quantity of incinerated human 
bones, including a bit of the skull, were 
found in this deposit. In the most 
northerly corner were some fragments 
of a Bronze Age urn, while on the surface 
of the gravel, at the south-western end, 
were a number of pebbles, up to 1^ inch 
in greatest diameter, partially covered 
with a white, limy deposit. 

All that remains of the urn, which 
is a food-vessel, are a wall and rim 
fragment, 44 inches in length and 2^ inches in height, and a few more 
negligible shards. It has a vertical rim measuring 2 inches in height, 
a tapering lower part, and a lip bevelled downwards towards the inside. 
It had measured 4f inches in diameter externally at the mouth, and the 
wall is § inch thick. 

Made of brown ware, the vessel is encircled by a raised moulding, 
1^ inch below the rim. It is ornamented by impressions of a thin blunt 
instrument pressed into the clay at a very acute angle. One row set 
radially appears on the top of the brim, and the whole of the wall 
seems to have been covered by horizontal rows not quite parallel, four 
being above the moulding; three rows are seen on a shard from the 
lower part of the vessel. 



\ 


3. Cist at Loch of Blairs. ]\Iorayslurc, 
showing end slab slightly displaced. 
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Food-vessel and Cineeary Urn from Kereera, Argyll. 

A good many years ago Mr Dugald Macisaac, Oban, excavated an 
artificial mound at Slaterach, Kerrera, Argyll. Tw o short cists, formed 
of slabs set on edge, were unearthed, one containing a food-vessel and 
the other a cinerary urn. The graves lay practically alongside each 
other, a few feet apart. 

One grave, measuring 4 feet .5 inches in length, 1 foot 3 inches in 



Fig. 4. Food-vessel from Kerrera, Argyll. 


breadth, and 2 feet 2 inches in depth, contained a food-vessel (fig. 4) of 
brownish-yellow ware, measuring 4ij inches in height, 6 inches in external 
diameter at the mouth, 6 inches at the shoulder, and about 3 inches 
across the base. The vessel is encircled by two mouldings, each of 
wdiich is decorated by a single row' of, maggot impressions. A similar 
line of these markings appears under the rim. The rest of the wall is 
decorated by transverse rows of broad roulette impressions about inch 
apart. On the top of the lip, which is bevelled sbarply on the inside, 
are maggot impressions set radially. More than three-quarters of the 
vessel survives, Seven water-rolled pebbles of cream-coloured quartzite 
were also found in the cist. 

The other grave, which was also formed of slabs set on edge, 
measured 3 feet 3 inches in length, 2 feet in breadth, and 2 feet 2 inches 
in depth. It contained a cinerary urn (fig. 5) of brownish-yellow clay, 
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measuring 7^ inches in height, 5| inches in external diameter at the 
mouth, inches at the widest part, and 3^ inches across the base. It is 
encircled slightly above the centre by a single cordon, the upper part 
being nearly vertical. The top of the rim, which is j inch broad, is 
bevelled on the inside and decorated by impressions of a triangular 
pointed instrument, forming a zigzag line in false relief. On the 



o. Cinerary Urn from Kerrera, Argyll. 

exterior of the wall are incised hatched lozenge patterns, a large 
lozenge in the centre, with the lower and upper halves of other two 
just under the rim and above the base. The vessel has been restored, 
and about three-quarters of it survive. 

CiNEKARY Urn from Afluyoch, Aberdeenshire. 

In our Pruceedinys, vol. ix. p. 157, there are recorded a number of 
circular foundations (hut-circles) and small cairns on the Gallow Hill, 
Auldyoch, Auchterless, Aberdeenshire. On the 0.8. 6-inch map. Aber- 
deenshire. xxvii., N.E., within an area of less than a mile wide, round 
what is now the farm of Auldyoch, there are noted “Remains of Piets’ 
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Houses” (hut-circles) in three places, and ‘•Tumuli,” where human 
remains have been found, in two places. Fragments of urns were 
found in several of the cairns, and “portions of three nearly complete, 

with a quantity of calcined bones 
and bone-earth,” were preserved, and 
in 1871 were in Knockleith House ; 
pieces of a fourth were sent to Hat- 
ton Castle, but the writer of the 
paper in our Pfoceedings apparently 
had not seen them. Two of those 
at Knockleith House were about 7 
inches in greatest diameter, and the 
same in height. These proportions 
suggest that they were food-vessels, 
but as it is definitely stated that 
they were found with calcined human 
remains there is a shade of doubt 
whether they were so, even though 
we know that food-vessels occasion- 
ally are found with cremated in- 
terments. 

As for the fragments which were 
preserved in Hatton Castle, it seems 
very probable that they consisted 
of the pieces from which Mr Edwards 
has built up the cinerary' urn ex- 
hibited by Mrs L. Duff Dunbar of 
Ackergill. nee Duff of Hatton, one 
of our Fellows. 

The urn is of very plain form, being of flower-pot shape, with two 
raised cordons approximately If inch and 2,,f inches below the brim, 
without ornamentation. It measures from lOf inches to 10| inches in 
height, from 8 inches to 8f inches in diameter externally across the 
mouth, and 5 inches across the base. The rim is flat and measures ® inch 
in thickness. The ware is of brownish colour, tinged with red in places. 



I ■ ■ . ? I... „■ J: ? Inches. 


Fig. 0. Cinerary I'rn from Aultlyocli, 
Aiicliterless. 
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CROSS-SLABS RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT FOWLIS WESTER 
AND MILLPORT. By J. JEFFREY WADDELL, I. A., F.S.A.Scot. 

These stones (fig. 1) were discovered in the course of the work of 



Fi<f. 1. Cross-slat) and Fragments of other two at Fowlis Wester. 

restoring the Church of Fowlis Wester, near Crieff, Perthshire, which 
was undertaken by me at the request of Captain Drummond Moray 


I 
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of Abercairnie, the laird, and the Rev. T. C. Sherriff, M.A., minister 
of the parish. The church is a pre-Reformation one, and a sharp look- 
out was kept by all for any fragment of carved stone. The result 
was the finding first of all of the two fragments used as heam-filling 
at the wallhead of the church walls. They are very interesting 
fragments, each of a cross-slab with interlacing ornament, the larger 
fragment with single strand, the smaller with a double strand enriching 
the head of the cross. These are shown at the base of the cross-slab 
in fig. 1. 

But the importance of these finds was overshadowed by the discovery 
of the larger slab illustrated herewith. When the old harling was 
stripped off the north wall of the church near its base, I noticed an 
abnormally long stone among the rubble, its long edge parallel with 
the surface of the wall. I managed to get my hand under it — it seemed 
to be just clay-built — so far as to feel what I suspected were carvings. 
We got the stone out without damaging it. It proved to be a very 
elaborately designed and finely cut stone — I know of no finer.^ Design 
and execution are carried as far as is possible in this material — the 
local slightly pink freestone. All the carved Avork is on the one face ; 
the lower portion, top. sides, and hack are uncar\ed. The stone may 
neA’er haA’e been finished, but haA e been discarded. 

It is 5 feet 2 inches long by 2 feet 8 inches, tapering to 1 foot 8 inches 
at the top, and is about 11 inches thick. 

The carving is “on cant," and the stone has a tendency to flake or 
scale off. It Avill require to be Avatched carefully, and treated if 
necessary Avith stone preseiAatiA'e. (It has already been coated with 
“Cephasite” stone jireserAative.) 

The design consists of a very finely enriched cross standing on an 
upright oblong base, in this respect resembling the standing cross 
out in the square at Fowlis Wester and that at Kirkcolm. It is 
decorated Avith spirals and key patterns. The cross has a square centre 
also enriched. The arms are enlarged at the ends, and the top or 
centre arm is longer than the side arms. They are bound together 
AA’ith a circle or aureole also coAcred Avith surface carving. The cross 
resembles those at Lothbeg, Farnell, Inchbrayock, Auldbar, InAergowrie, 
8t Vigeans, Meigle, and Largo. 

The remainder of the field is scul[)tured in low relief. In the upper 
left-hand corner there is a figure of an animal Avith a large square- 
jawed head from Avhich projects a semi-circular tusk or ring. The 

^ Mr J. S. Richardson, Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Scotland, was present when the 
laiver of the three stones was discovered. He gave it as hi^ opinion that some of the larger quoin 
stones at tlie S.W. angle of the cliurch and others in the walling might also be carved stones of 
an earlier date than the present church : but these stones have not been moved. 
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body tapers to a tail, ending in a curl. There are no limbs. Beneath 
it is what seems to be a sword with a short parallel-sided blade, and 
a disk which may be meant to represent a circular shield or buckler. 
In the right-hand corner there is a similar creature, beautifully carved, 
with its jaws opened to their maximum, and with a human figure 
perfectly modelled with its head between the jaws of the animal. 

On the field beneath the arm of the cross to the left there is a 
figure in profile seated upon a chair or throne, and dressed in a hooded 
embroidered robe. In front of the figure there is a rod with nine 
buds ; behind and above it is a tree with leaves and fruit. Beneath 
this are two similar standing figuMS, smaller in scale, also in profile 
and facing the cross, and with hooded and embroidered robes. On 
the opposite side there is a somewhat similar seated figure, with a 
figure above and behind. Beneath this the field has flaked off before 
the carving was coTupleted, for the carving seems to attempt to follow 
the irregularity of the surface and then stops. 

The lower portion of the face is uncarved and rough for about 
15 inches of its height. 

The design of the cross resembles that of the larger standing cross 
in the square just outside the church, only the latter has no ring or 
aureole, and the ornament is different, not nearly so fine, and also 
much more weathered. At St Vigeans — on a cross-slab — there are two 
seated figures, but they are both on the same side of the cross ; other 
four figures on the same stone have similar hoods and enriched 
garment hems.^ On the stone near the old church of Eassie there is 
a representation of a tree with nine buds growing from a pot, but 
these buds grow four from each side and one from the top.- Seated 
figures are to be found at each side of the cross on a stone at Kirk 
Maughold,^ and on a stone from Papil are four upright figures, two at 
each side of the cross.^ 

At Dunfallandy there are two seated figures, one on each side of 
a much smaller cross.^ These figures have similar robes, but without 
enrichment and with the hoods drawn over their heads. The chairs 
are somewhat similar, but again not so fine as in this example. At 
Kingoldrum there is a fragment of a similar seated figure.' 

Cro.ss-slau from Millport. 

In the monumental work of J. Roniilly Allen on The Early Chriatian 
Monuments of Scotland, at page 413, there are described three fragments 

’ Ed rly Christian Moninnrnts of Scotia ml, p. 26S, 27S. 

- Ibid., p. 21S. fiy. 231 B. ^ Ibid., p. 10, lijr. .5. 

* Ibid., p. 11, lig. 6. s Ibid., p. 28S, fig, 30.) A. 

® Stuart. Scidpturid Stones of Scotland, vol. i. pi. xlix. 
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of carved stone which may be seen in the Cathedral Church of the 
Isles at Millport, on the Island of Cunibrae, Buteshire. They were 
placed there some years ago, having been removed, I understand, from 
the burial-ground adjoining the Parish Church Manse.^ 

The stone which I wish to describe and illustrate herewith was also 
discovered adjoining the manse garden (lig. 2). Taken in conjunction 
with the stones at the Cathedral, this stone seems to prove that there 
was an early Celtic settlement on this site, although nothing definite 
of its history seems to be known. A further proof is that the manse 



Fi”-. 2. Cross-slali troiii Millport. 

garden-wall contains quite a number of fragments of broken stone 
with carved designs similar in style. 

There is also a late Renaissance armorial panel built into the 
garden-wall. 

The cross-slab is 3 feet 1 inch long by 144 inches broad by about 0 inches 
in thickness. It is of freestone, and is carved on the face as shown 
and on one of the long sides only. The narrow end seems to be complete. 
The other end is broken, and one of the long sides is ii-regular. The 
ornament seems to follow this irregular shape. It is of the type 
known as Celtic and consists of interlacing strands forming a cross. 
Another portion of the ornament is enriched with studs. The whole 
design is formed by cutting out the background and leaving the orna- 
ment flush with the surface of the stone. The ornament on the side 
is very slight and consists of three parallel lines, broken at intervals. 

' Plight of the Jlillport .stone.s are illustrated in Stuart's Sculphire'l Stones of Scotland, vol. ii. 
pi. 74. There are six eross-he.ads, one cro.s.s-shaft, and one incised cross. Some seem veiy 
early in date, and none is like the one now described. 
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III. 

THE OCHILTREE FLAG. By The Rev. G. AIRD SIM, P.S.A.Scot. 

In 1930 an interesting addition to the seventeenth-century Scottish 
flags in the Museum of this Society was presented by the late Rev. John 
Warrick, Minister of the Crichton Memorial Church, Cumnock. 

This is a flag bearing the name of the parish of Ochiltree, which 
adjoins Cumnock. It has also on it various inscriptions and designs, and 
the date 1689. 

It appears to be made of good, well-woven linen, and measures 6 
feet in breadth and 5 feet 4 inches in height. Considering its age and 
the vicissitudes through which it has passed, it is in a fair state of 
preservation. 

On the dexter side, at the top corner, is the Scottish national ensign, 
a white St Andrew’s cross on a blue field. To the right of this is de- 
picted an open book with red sides. The book bears on its two open 
pages the inscription DEVS EST SEMPER IDEM, one-half of each word 
on the one page, and the second half of each word on the other page. 

On the sinister side of the flag is painted the monogram W.R., with 
a crown between the first and second letter, and the national thistle- 
emblem below. 

Immediately under the blue field of the St Andrew s cross in the 
upper left-hand corner is the word OVCHILTRIE. 

The lower part of the flag bears the inscription in two lines : 

FOR • GOD • THE COVENANTED PRESBYTERIAN 
REFORMATION CROVN AND • COUNTRIE 1689. 

The provenance of this flag is interesting. The district of its origin is 
in that part of Scotland where those who adhered most earnestly to the 
National Covenant of 1638 were a strong element in the population. 
Various parishes in that area sent contingents of men to fight on the 
Covenanting side, and these appear to have had a local banner of their 
own. Some of the Covenanters’ flags were captured, and burned by the 
common hangman at Edinburgh, after the Battle of Bothwell Brig. 
But some of their local flags are still in existence, such as those of the 
parishes of East Monkland, Fenwick, Avendale, and Cumnock. The 
name of the parish is on each of these flags. This is the case also Avith 
the Ochiltree flag. It is, hoAvever, not quite in the same category as 
these. It does not belong to the actual period of the Covenanting 
struggle, but to the time of the Revolution, as may be seen from the 
crown Avith the royal initials W.R., and the date 1689. on the flag. 
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Part of its inscription — “For . . . the Cov^enanted Presbyterian Re- 
formation ” — shows, however, that the men Avho were to march under it 
were Covenanters, and the story of this is connected with the Barony of 
Ochiltree in 1689. It is recorded by an alfectionate chronicler of the 
parish of Ochiltree, the late Alexander Murdoch, B.A., F.E.I.S., a native 
of the place, in his book, Ochiltree : Its History and Reminiscences (Paisley, 
Alexander Gardner, 1918). 

In 1667 the Barony of Ochiltree was held by Sir John Cochrane, a son 
of the Earl of Dundonald. Sir John was an anti-Eoyalist and took part 
in an attempt to put the Duke of Monmouth on the throne. On account 
of this he had to flee to Holland. There he remained till 1685 when he 
joined the Marquis of Argyll’s ill-fated expedition into Scotland against 
James YII. He does not appear to have distinguished himself in that 
rebellion, and on its collapse he fled to his own county of Ayrshire. 
There he was arrested, tried at Edinburgh, and condemned to death. 
But, according to the romantic stoi’y, the warrant for his execution was 
intercepted his brave young daughter, Grizel Cochrane, who, disguised 
as a man, “ held up ” the messenger, seized his bag, and carried off the 
warrant, thus gaining time for intercessions to be made to the King on 
her father's behalf. At any rate. Sir John Cochrane Avas not put to 
death, but only suffered the forfeiture of his estate of Ochiltree. This, 
hoAvever, Avas restored to his son, William Cochi’ane, in 1686, and it may 
be supposed that Sir John liA'ed quietly there till the ReA-olution, un- 
molested by the ruling poAA’ers, perhaps becaiise of his family connection 
AA'ith Graham of ClaA'erhouse, avIio AA'as the husband of Sir John's niece, 
Jean Cochrane. 

But changes Avere in the air, and the old laird of Ochiltree, a fisher 
in troubled waters, was Avatching for ca ents. They came. In XoA ember 
1688 Prince William of Orange landed in England, AAas joined by his 
supporters there, and receiA cd the throne ignobly deserted by his uncle, 
Janies YII. In April of the folloAAung year William and Mary accepted 
the “ Claim of Right, " presented to them by a ConA ention of the Scottish 
Estates and including a Presbyterian settlement of the Church of 
Scotland. 

It Avas in the name of the Estates of Scotland that a proclamation 
was issued on 30th March 1689, calling together “the Militia on this side 
Tay and the Fencible Men in some Shires.” The .sympathies of Ayrshire 
Avere Avell knoAvn. and among those Avho received the summons appears 
the name of William Cochrane of Ochiltree. 

According to the local story, hoAveA’er, it was his father. Sir John, 
who took the lead, had a banner made for the men of Ochiltree, and 
gathered them under its significant deA'ices in the name of God, the 
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Covenant, and King William. When the troubles were over, and the 
fencible men disbanded, the flag was brought back to Ochiltree House, 
Avhere it remained until it was remov'ed or stolen by a servant, who 
gave it to a friend in the village. On one occasion, says the tradition, 
it was rescued just as it Avas on the point of being used as a winding- 
sheet. It next passed into the hands of Patrick Simson, schoolmaster 
of Ochiltree, who in 1818 placed it in the care of the superior of the 
Aullage, Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck. It was borroAved by some 
political enthusiasts for the purpose of being carried in a procession 
in honour of the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. It A\ms not returned 
to the Boswells, and was lost to public sight and knoAA’ledge for a 
hundred years. Probably someone came across it in a priA-ate house, 
rescued it from neglect and destruction, and finally gave, or bequeathed, 
it to Mr Warrick, belicAung that a minister, Avho was himself a AA'ell- 
knoAvn antiquarian and full of Co\enanting lore, would be its best 
custodian. 

In his old age Mr Warrick gaAe this interesting relic to be added 
to the collection of similar flags in its present most appropriate resting- 
place. the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 


IV. 

CHAMBERED CAIRXS NEAR KILFINAX, ARGYLL. By Profe.ssor 
V. GORDOX CHILDE. B.Litt.. F.S.A.Scot. 

In describing the segmented cists of Ari-an, Professor Bryce mentioned 
the likelihood of finding similar structures along the shores of Loch 
Fyne.' As far as the Avestern shore is concerned his prediction is A eri- 
fied by the discoveries at Bahiabraid, south of Campbeltown, = and more 
recently at Auchoish, near Lochgilphead. The east side of the loch 
has, hoAvever, hitherto been a blank on the distribution map of such 
monuments. A"oav chambered cairns of the Arran type are only to 
be expected in the immediate hinterland of strips of raised beach 
platform or recent alluvium that provide well-drained, cultivable land 
adjacent to convenient landing-places. On the east side of Loch Fyne 
the land generally rises steeply from the shore to barren peaks or peat- 
covered plateaux of schistose rocks. Only in the vicinity of Kilflnan 
does the geological map show a considerable stretch of the Avell-drained 
soil that the builders of long cairns seem to have selected for settlement. 
The presence of copper lodes, recently Avorked, as near Kilmartin, 

‘ Proceedings, vol. xxxviii. p. 77. - Ihid.. vol. liv. p, 172. 
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provided an additional pointer to this district. Accordingly, seeing 
several cairns marked on the Ordnance Map, I visited the district 
with Mr Kilbride Jones, one of my students, at the end of March 1932, 
and found that two of the cairns indicated were indubitably of the 
chambered variety. 

The first stands on the high moorland between the Kilfinan and 
Kilail Burns, less than li mile north of Kilfinan and about 1 mile from 
the shore. It occupies a slight depression on a small peat-covered 
plateau 220 yards due east of the road bridge that crosses the Allt 
Mor just south of Auchnaha Farmhouse. On climbing the ridge we 



\ 

\ 


A 

1, Rough FJan of Cliaiiiher near Auchnaha labout 

were confronted with the imposing ruins of a denuded long cist with 
a semicircular fac^ade of orthostats in front. 

The attached sketch plan indicates the more salient features; the 
position of the principal uprights has been fixed by triangulation, but 
otherwise the plan makes no claim to accuracy, still less to completeness. 

Of the cist itself two pairs of contiguous slabs projecting more than 
4 feet above the turf enclose an incomplete chamber at least 17 feet 
long and 4 feet wide, orientated roughly north-east south-west. The 
entry lay to the north-east ; the opposite end is still open, and earth-fast 
stones just visible through the heather suggest that the cist may have 
extended at least 6 feet further to the south-east. (The uprights h, e, 
c. and (I are, re.spectively, 7 feet 4 inches, 7 feet G inches, 9 feet 8 inches. 
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and 8 feet in length, slab e overlapping slab d by about 1 foot, a feature 
characteristic of segmented cists.) Suggestions of a septal slab may 
be felt under the turf of the unexcavated chamber at the junction of 
the pairs of lateral slabs. Within the chamber near its opening is 
an upright pillar, presumably one jamb of the distinctive portal. Upon 
this pillar and the adjacent ends of the lateral slabs still rests a huge 
capstone which has, however, slipped forward into the semicircle in 
front. 

The facade constitutes an additional link with Arran cairns, like 



Fig. 2. Authnalia : tlie Fa^.nle. 

East Bennan and Cam Ban on Kilmory ^Vater. Five orthostats are 
still erect, a sixth is slanting forwards, but the two terminal slabs are 
prostrate; other prone blocks in the area of the facade may likewise 
have fallen forward from it. The chord of the arc is 41 feet. 

The bulk of the cairn must have been robbed in building a dyke 
which traverses the plateau about 200 yards to the south, and little 
is now visible through the peat. A little over 100 feet south-west of 
the portal of the chamber and set transversely to its main axis is 
a single standing stone. Since a stony ridge can be felt extending 
under the peat from the existing structure towards the standing stone 
it is likely that the latter marks the limit of the original cairn. A 
standing stone is similarl 3 ' placed behind the segmented cist of 
Beaeharra in Kintyre. Midwaj’ between the chamber and the menhir 
VOL. LXVI. 27 
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are two apparently earth-fast slabs in line with a third at right angles 
to them. They may mark the site of a second cist of some sort. 

On account of its continental parallels I regard the frontal semi- 
circle as an early feature in our chambered cairns. Tombs provided 
with it should be the first to be erected by the groups of immigrants 
landing on our shores. The situation of the Auchnaha chamber adjacent 
to a landing-place at Kilfinan is quite compatible with this view. 

A mile and three-quarters across the moors north of the monument 
just described is Cam Ban, represented on the 6-inch Ordnance Map 



Fig. :j. Auchiiahn Chamber from the south. 


as an obviously long cairn. It stands on the 600-foot contour, far 
below the summit of the ridge on the north bank of the deep glen 
Eas an Fhir, through which Kilail Burn flows, and about 160 yards east 
of the junction of a tributary flowing in from the north. The cairn 
has been wickedly denuded, presumable in building a dyke that runs 
about 100 yards to the west ; only at the east end do a heap of large 
boulders and a couple of earth-fast slabs — ai^parently part of the 
peristalith — project above the turf. But stones extending under the 
turf down-hill westward suggest a former extension of the cairn to a 
maximum length of 81 feet. Thirty-seven and a half feet west of the 
presumed eastern peristalith are two earth-fast slabs in line running 
north and south. They are 4 feet 10 inches and 4 feet 2 inches long, 
respectively, with a gap of nearly 9 feet between them. Parallel to 
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the southern slab and 2 feet west of it is another, 3 feet 2 inches long. 
The space between is closed on the south by a third slab set obliquely 
to the others. We have here doubtless the remains of a long cist, at 
least 18 feet long, and presumably once opening to the north. At this 
point the cairn seems to have been 31^ feet wide. 

It may then be assumed that Cam Ban represents the remnants of 
a second chambered cairn in this district, though here no further details 
can be determined. 

The Bronze Age on the east side of Loch Fyne is represented by (1) 
a small round grassy mound about 25 feet in diameter, with a standing 
stone about 100 yards to the east of it, on the raised beach platform 
north of Kilfinan Burn and close to the shore ; (2) possibly by a “ cairn,” 
now removed, that once occupied a very similar position just north of 
Kilail Burn at Otter Ferry ; and (3) by a large cairn 50 feet in diameter 
nearly five miles farther north. The last named stands on the summit 
of a bluff that rises steeply from the loch to a height of 639 feet, and 
is isolated from the main plateau by the channels of small burns. 

In the Iron Age the popularity of the Kilfinan district is attested 
by the presence of no less than five forts between the Kilfinan and 
Kilail Burns. The only one visited, Barr lola, occupies the summit of a 
bare peak of rock rising from the plateau to a height of 531 feet 
almost midway between the two chambered cairns already described. 
A double-faced stone wall, 10 feet thick, is here visible joining up masses 
of outcrop and enclosing an oval space of 73 feet by 55 feet. There 
are traces of an enti’ance to the south-west, with a cell-like structure 
built on to the main wall just within it on the left. Farther round on 
the same side are suggestions of a cell in the thickness of the wall. 
On a platform, just below the fortified summit, is a spring, and on the 
opposite side of the fort the foundations of a rectangular enclosure 
about 15 feet by 8 feet are visible. 

Less than a mile and a half north of Kilail Burn is a sixth fort, 
marked ‘'cairn” on the Ordnance Map. It stands on the 550-foot con- 
tour on the ridge which separates the two arms of Largiemore Burn 
and subsequently rises gently to a marshy plateau 800 feet above O.D. 
All that survives is a ring of stones with an over-all diameter of 
75 feet enclosing a peaty hillock. On the east contiguous slabs on 
edge clearly mark the true outer face of the wall. Traces of a coursed 
inner face are visible 10 feet inwards, while a gap to the west must 
mark an entrance. On the sloping boggy ground between the enclo- 
sure and the burn are three or four heaps of stones that might be 
small cairns and some possible hut-circles that might, however, be 
decayed shooting-butts. 
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The only prehistoric monuments north of those described seem to 
be a fort that dominates the little alluvial triangle at Strachur and 
a standing stone on the alluvial land itself. The fort occupies a small 
wooded knoll just south of Inverglen Farmhouse, about 100 feet above 
O.D. The summit is defended by a well-built stone wall that has, 
however, been plundered and disturbed by tree planting. The masonry 
recalls broch building. Both faces are well preserved on the east, 
showing that the wall was 13 feet thick; on the west the construction 
has been badly disturbed, but it looks as if the space enclosed measured 
30 feet across. A cell (or stair) is traceable in tbe thickness of the wall 
on the north-east and an entrance on the north-west. This gave on 
to a lower saddle, itself defended by a narrow stone wall in which no 
trace of building is visible. The whole structure recalls a broch, but 
cannot without excavation be distinguisbed from duns like Druini an 
Duin and Ardifuai- on Poltalloch ^ or Suidhe Chennaidh on Loch Awe.- 
Indeed, all the three forts here noticed belong to a type well repre- 
sented in Argyll. 

Since this paper was read before the Society I have found that 
the chamber near Auchnaha had been described by Rev. Frank Knight 
in a paper read before the Glasgow Arclueological Society, which was 
only published in summary form in the Glat^goir Herahh and accord- 
ingly was unknown to the author and the members of the Council 
of this Society to whom his paper was referred. 

‘ PriM CcJ ings. vol. xxxi.x. pp. isii and is:i. 

- Ihiil.. Vol. XXV. (I. 12C. 
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Monday, 9 fh May 1932. 

THOMAS YULE, \Y.S., Vice-Presideiit, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: — 

G. A. Dunlop, Director of ^Municipal Museinn and Art Gallery. 52 Chester 
Road, Warrington, Lanes. 

Rev. Marshall B. Lang, T.D,, D.D.. Whittingelianie Manse. Haddington. 
James Osborne M'Cabb. B.A., M.A., Fairfield. Bathgate. tVest Lothian. 

”W. A. Munro. D.Litt., Taymiilt. Newtown St Boswells. 

David George Ramsay, M.A., B.Se.. Rector of Kirkcudbright Academy. Skair 
Kiludale, Kirkcudbright. 

The name of Thom.vs D. Bathgate, Gersa Schoolhouse, Watten, 
Caithness, who was elected a Fellow at the meeting on 30th November 
1931, was inadvertently omitted from p. 2 of this volume. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By R. W. Napier, F.S.A.Scot., F.K.S.A. 

Circular Copper Pass bearing on one side KIRKCALDY ST G/ or 
DY8ART FERRY CABIN N'^ 3. 

(2) By Theodore E. Salvesen, F.S.A.Scot., F.R.S.E. 

Large Clasp-knife with a brass haft, engraved with floral designs, 
said to have been found on the battlefield of Culloden. 

(3) By The Hon. Sir Hew H. D.vlrymple, K.C.V.O.. F.S.A.Scot. 
Silver Medal of Cromwell, commemorating the Battle of Dunbar. 

Obv. Head of Cromwell ivith the in.scriptions THE LORD OF HOSTS and 
WORD AT DUNBAR SEPTEM Y 3 1650. A'cr. A view of the House of 
Commons in session. 

(4) By A. M. Sharp, F.S.A.Scot. 

Shield-shaped Medal of Gold, commemorating the First Scottish Inter- 
national Aviation Meeting at Lanark in 1910. 

(5) By Ch.vrles Moxon. F.S.A.Scot. 

Snuft-box of sycamore, made by Gibson, Cumnock. 

(6) By A. M. Bridges, L57 South Street, St Andrews. 

Tailor's Smoothing Stone in the form of a stone axe, measuring 
7| inches in length. 
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Old Knife and Fork with bone handles. 

Old Razor with horn handle. 

Cylindrical Wooden Box containing sixteen matches. On a label on 
the side is printed “ Superior Congreve Matches from one of the greatest 
and most famous German manufactories I N E.” 

(7) By John R. Fortune, Corresponding Member. 

Leaf-shaped Arrow-head, wanting the point ; lop-sided Arrow-head, 
imperfect ; two Scrapers, measuring IfV inch by ^ inch and f inch by | inch ; 
pointed Implement, measuring^ inch by inch; part of a Knife, dressed 
along both sides ; sub-triangular Implement, measuring 1| inch by 
inch ; half of a Slug-shaped Implement, all of grey and light grey Flint, 
and a Stone Whorl, measuring 1', inch in diameter and inch in thick- 
ness, decorated on both faces with incised concentric circles, the edge 
being encircled by two incised parallel lines near each side. Found at 
Airhouse, Channelkirk, Berwickshire. 

(8) By The Right Hon. The E.\Rr. OF Dalkeith, M.P., Eildon Hall. 

St Boswells. 

Twelve socketed Bronze Axes, found together, along with other two. 
near Kaleniouth. Roxbui’ghshire. by Mrs Cochran, Kalemouth House 
(fig. 1). The length, breadth across cutting edges, and external measure- 
ments of sockets are ; 

(1) inches, inches, and l.jV inch by inch. 

(2) inches, 2^ inches, and l,v, inch by li",,- inch. 

(3) 3^ inches. I};} inch, and inch by liV ineh. 

(4) 3.1 inches, 2| inches, and 14 inch by inch. 

(5) 3j'„- inches. 2^ inches, and I,',, inch by li'r inch. 

(6) 3,4 inches, 2 inches, and 1 inch by inch, given by Lord Dalkeith 

to Mrs Cochran. 

(7) 3jV inches, 2J inches, and l,v inch by li'j inch, given by Lord 

Dalkeith to the Museum in “Queen Mary’s House,” Jedburgh. 

(8) 3J inches, 2| inches, and inch by If inch. 

(9) 34 inches, 21;; inche.s, and 14 inch by IJ inch. 

(10) 3/,y inches, 2^ inches, and 1|J inch by l/,y inch. 

(11) 3| inches, 2| inches, and 1|4 inch by l/j inch. 

(12) 3| inches, 24 inches, and 1},V inch hy Ij: inch. 

(13) 3 \} inches, 2,V inche.s, and If'^^ inch by Ijj inch. 

(14) .3,V inches, 2^ inches, and 1^,1 inch by IJ inch. 

Plaster casts of Nos. 6 and 7 have been made in the Museum by 
Mr Edwards, and are displayed with the other twelve axes. 
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The first seven seem to have been made from one model, presumably 
in clay moulds, and, generally, they show the joint between the halves of 
the mould, not filed off, but hammered down. No. 1 shows the cutting 



Fig. 1. Hoard of Socketed Bronze .\xes found near Kaleinouth, Roxburghshire. 

edge quite ragged and vindressed, just as it came from the mould. All 
these, as well as No. 8. are surrounded under the mouth by a moulding 
from which hang three ribs on each side, and No. 14 exhibits the same 
number of ribs hanging from a double moulding. No. 9 has a very slight 
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moulding; Nos. 10 and 11 are plain; and Nos. 12 and 13 have a slight 
thickening for three-quarters of an inch under the mouth of the socket. 
The sockets in the first nine axes are squarish with rounded corners, but 
the others are more oval. Nos. 3 and 5 show traces of hammering near 
the cutting edge, and Nos. 3, 9, 10, and 11 signs of grinding along it. The 
axes are in good condition, and are covered with patinas ranging from 
brown to dark green. Several of the axes look as if they had been 
tinned in places, but this may be due to some chemical alteration in 
the surface of the metal. Bronze Age hoards can usually be divided 
into three categories — personal, merchants', and founders'. This is 
evidently a merchant’s hoard. 

(9) By Ian G. Wilson, 4 Warrender Park Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Staff formed from a branch of whin. 19| inches long, found in an 

old working in a coal pit at Niddrie, Midlothian, by Robert Baxter, 
mine manager, grandfather of the donor. This staff is believed to 
have been used by one of the Avomen who carried up the coal in creels 
on their backs. Three inches from the top is a deep hollow worn by 
the thumb. 

(10) By J. Logan Mack, F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 

Small pot of Lambeth Delft, of yellow colour, 2^ inches in height, 
found 15 feet below the surface in London. 

(11) By A. D. Lacaillk, F.S.A.Scot. 

Early Neolithic Tool, of whitish Flint, of Thames pick type, Ijj inches 
in length, found by the donor in a field near Iabi’, Bucks. 

(12) By Rec’. A. A. Milne, F.S.A.Scot. 

Twenty-two Communion Tokens. 


The folloAving Purchase for the Museum was announced: — 

Highland flat ring Brooch of Brass, measuring 3| inches in diameter, 
with its original pin, cvitli split head, complete. On the front are 
engraved seven large rings with a dot in the centre, at irregular 
intervals, and, between them, oblong panels filled CAuth ornamentation 
consisting of from tAvo to four reversed S-shaped designs, placed close 
together and simulating a Black Letter inscription. In places it 
shows a dark green patina. Found near St Clement’s Church, Rodil, 
Harris. 
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The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By R. Murdoch Lawrance, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

William Sherer Aitken, Minor Poet and Volunteer. Reprinted from 

The Banffshire Journal, 8th March 1932. 

(2) By James Curle, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 

Tete d’un Jeune Chef Aquitain. Par Raymond Lantier. (Extrait 
des “ Monuments et Memoires ” publie par I'Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres (Tome XXXI). Paris, 1931. 

(3) By Robert Dougeas, M.A., M.D., D.P.H., Deloraine, Elgin. 

The Dovecots of Moray. Elgin, 1931. 

(4) By H.M. Government. 

Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1021-1623. London, 1932. 
Register of Edward the Black Prince. Part III. a.d. 1351-1365. 
London, 1932. 

(5) By the Misses Murray, Moore Park, Cardross, Dumbartonshire. 
Papers relating to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 1778-1787. 

(6) ByCaptain George W.HAW.s,13AvondaleRoad,Hoylake, Cheshire. 
Extracts from the Recollections of Marie Cufaude. Edited by F. C. 

Lefroy. Typed copj’. 1930. 

(7) By Professor A. W. Br^gger, Hon. F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Instituttet for Samnienlignende Kulturforskning. Serie C 11-4. 

Nord-Xorges Bosetningshistorie. 

The following Purchases of Books for the Library were intimated : — 

Musees Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire a Bruxelles. Belgique Ancienne. 
Catalogue Descriptif et Raisonne. Par le Baron de Loe. II. Les Ages 
du Metal. Bruxelles, 1931. 

The Battle of Bannockburn : a Study in Medifeval Warfare. By 
W. Mackay Mackenzie. M.A. Glasgow, 1913. 

The Bannockburn Myth. By W. Mackay Mackenzie. M.A., D.Litt., 
F.S.A.Scot. Being a Reply to the Pamphlet of the Historical Association 
entitled “The Site of the Battle of Bannockburn." Edinburgh, 19.32. 


The following Communications were read : — 
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THE PERTH PSALTER. By FRANCIS C. EELES, 

F.S.A.Scot. 

Scottish liturgical books that have come down to us from before 
the Reformation are proverbially few, though it is true the number 
collected at the Glasgow Exhibition of 1911 showed that there are 
more than used to he generally realised. Since that time a few others 
have come to light, and I know of about half a dozen that have never 
been described. The Perth Psalter, which is the subject of this paper, 
was shown at Glasgow in 1911 and was briefly described in the Exhibition 
Catalogue. 

The Perth Psalter was long in the possession of the late Mr John 
Ferguson, who lived at Duns in Berwickshire, and it was acquired by 
the National Library of Scotland last year. It is a small book on 226 
leaves of vellum, 4; inches by 21| inches, with 18 lines on each page. 
Internal evidence shows that it was probably written in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. The hand has certain resemblances to English 
writing of the time, but in other respects it resembles Low Country 
or even German work. The illuminated initials and borders most nearly 
resemble those of a certain class of fifteenth-century Netherlandish work 
often found in books prepared for export, but it seems possible to detect 
traces of both English and French influence. We have so few Scottish 
manuscripts with which to compare it that it is difficult to express 
an opinion as to date, but it is certainly earlier than the Arbuthnot 
manuscripts. This would place it somewhere about 1475, but this is 
only a suggestion. 

Its connection with Perth is established by the entry in the kalendar 
on 3rd September, Dedicacio ecclesie de perth. 

The book includes kalendar, psalter, canticles, and most of the litany. 
The latter is imperfect, but is identical with litanies in the Sarum books as 
far as it goes, save that it includes a few Scottish saints. The kalendar 
also is practically the normal Sarum kalendar with a few insignificant 
omissions but with the addition of Scottish saints. These last constitute 
the chief interest of the book, and while some few are in the original 
hand of the manuscript, the majority are later additions made by a 
cursive hand, probably in the sixteenth century. This is what we find in 
other Scottish liturgical books. It would seem as if Bishop Elphinstone’s 
Aberdeen Breviary gave a distinct stimulus to the cultus of Scottish 
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saints, even if it did not produce any considerable amount of uniformity 
in the observance of their days. The later entries here include so many 
names common to the Aberdeen Breviary as to suggest the influence 
of that book, but on the other hand there is no attempt to follow the 
Aberdeen Kalendar at all closely. Many important feasts in it have 
not been added here, and several additions have been made which are 
not in the Aberdeen Kalendar, some of them very unusual and one or 
two not found elsewhere up to the present. 

The names in the original hand are those of SS. Fillan (9 Jan.), 
Kentigern (13 Jan.), Monan (1 Mar.). David (3 Mar.), Adrian (5 Mar.), 
Baldred (6 Mar.), Duthac (8 Mar.), Kessog (10 Mar.), Constantine (11 Mar.). 
Patrick (17 Mar.), Gilbert (1 April), Columba (9 June), Margaret of 
Scotland (19 June), Moloc (25 June). Serf (1 July), Ninian (16 Sept.), 
Triduana (8 Oct.), Manioc (25 Oct.), Bean (26 Oct.), Margaret of Scotland 
{16 Nov.). 

All these are feasts of very general observance in Scotland and all 
are in the Aberdeen Breviary. Taken by themselves, they are what 
might be looked for anywhere in central Scotland. 

The Scottish additions in a later hand are: SS. Kentigerna (7 Jan.), 
Vininus (21 Jam), Voloc (29 Jam), Modoc (31 Jan.), Modan (4 Feb.), Finan 
(17 Feb.), Colman (18 Feb.), Kevoca (13 Mar.), Regulus (30 Mar.), Olave 
(30 Mar.), Conquhar* (3 May), Translation of St Andrew (9 May), 
Congal (10 May), Colmoc* (7 June). Blane (13 Aug.), Aidan (31 Aug.), 
Colmonelus* (26 Sept.), Conval (28 Sept.). Notarius* (28 Sept.), Boniathus* 
(19 Oct), Mund (21 Oct.), Kennera (29 Oct.), Mabucus* (31 Oct.), 
Baya (3 Nov.), Moroc (8 Nov.), Machar (12 Nov.), Vymocus* (27 
Nov.), Bartanus* (4 Dec.), Finnan* (12 Dec.), Drostan (14 Dec.), Manirus 
(18 Dec.). 

Of these, all except the nine mai-ked * occur in the Aberdeen Brevi- 
ary. They include a few definitely north of Scotland saints, like SS. 
Machar, Drostan, and Manirus, and it seems fairly certain that they 
must have been added after the Aberdeen Breviary was printed 
in 1509-10. 

There are two variants in date. St David, usually on 1st March, is 
on the 3rd here, as in the Aberdeen Book of Hours at Duns Castle, 
and in the Holyrood Ordinale, displaced no doubt by St Monan and 
St Marnan. St Congal, on the 12th of May in the Aberdeen Breviary, 
Epistolary, and Martyrology, is here on the 10th, as in the Fearn 
Kalendar and as in the manuscript additions in a Sarum printed missal 
used in St Nicholas, Aberdeen, and described in vol. xxxiii of our Pro- 
ceedings (1898-9, pp. 440 seq.). 

The nine entries which are not in the Aberdeen Breviary include 
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some interesting problems, as most of them have not hitherto been 
found in any other Scottish kalendar. 

On 3rd May Conquarus is probably the same as Concadus, who 
appears on this day in the manuscript additions to the missal of 
St Nicholas, Aberdeen. He seems to be the patron of Kilconquhar 
in Fife. 

St Colmonelus (26 Sept.) has not been found in other Scottish books. 
He is the patron of Colmonell in Ayrshire, and of Kilcalmonell in 
Argyllshire. He is said to have been the son of Nior, sister of 
St Columba, and to have died in a.d. 610. 

St Notarius (28 Sept.) is likewise unknown in any other kalendar 
at present, and the same may be said of St Boniathus (19 Oct.) and 
St Mabucus (31 Oct.). St Yymocus (27 Nov.) occurs as St Virnocus 
in the additions to the copy of the Aberdeen Breviary in the National 
Library, and St Bartanus (4 Dec.) is another entry which is at present 
unique: he may be the Bathanus or Baitanus commemorated at Abbey 
St Bathans in Berwickshire, and also at Gifford and Bowden. Can 
Mabucus be the same as Mabrec at Kirkmabreck in AVigtonshire? 

It would seem as if these additions, which are not in the Aberdeen 
Breviary, are south of Scotland saints, of which we know little or 
nothing at present. 

As usual in Scottish kalendars we find certain saints’ names added 
W'hich do not properly belong to the Sarum kalendar and yet are not 
Scottish. Most of them but indicate the cultuii of saints imported 
from current continental usage. Such are SS. Anthony (17 Jan.), 
Appolonia (9 Feb.), Bonaventura (14 Feb.), Longinus (15 Feb.), Joachim 
(17 Mar.), Gabriel (18 Mar.), Joseph (19 Mar.), Vincent (5 April), Wilfrid 
(24 April), Anthinenus, /.c. Antoninus (2 May), [Translation of] St Nicholas 
(9 May), Erasmus (3 June), S. Marie de Nivibus (6 Aug.), Roch (16 Aug.), 
Bernard (20 Aug.), Martha (30 Aug.), Severus (22 Oct.), Presentation 
of St Mary (21 Nov,), Barbara (3 Dec.), Magnus, martyr and abbot 
(15 Dec.). 

Many of these names are in the kalendar of the Aberdeen Breviary, 
but a few. such as St Gabriel and St Wilfrid, are not. St Wilfrid is, 
of course, connected with the north of England, and is of rare occur- 
rence in Scotland. There is a special reason for St Severus, Bishop 
of Ravenna, as he had an altar in the church. Why, it is difficult to 
say, unless the church possessed a relic of him, which seems the most 
probable explanation. 

Some of these names, like SS. .Joachim, Gabriel, and Antoninus, 
suggest Franciscan influence. 

Strange confusion is evident in the entry of St Magnus, martyr and 
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abbot, on the 15th December. No less than three saints of the name 
of Magnus have been mixed up. St Magnus, abbot, vrho was not a 
martyr, is usually commemorated on the 6th September; St Magnus 
the martyr, who was a bishop, on the 19th August ; while the 13th 
December is the day of the translation of St Magnus the king in 
Aberdeen and Trondhjem books. 

Turning now to the Litany, we hnd the names of very few local 
saints, and these few a rather strange selection. The only Scottish 
martyr is St Constantine and the only woman is St Brigid. The 
Scottish confessors are SS. Ninian, Monan, Patrick, Kentigern, Cuthbert, 
Fillan, and Duchanus. The last is not in the kalendar. He may be 
Duncan or Dunchad, abbot of Iona, but we find him in the same form. 
Duchanus, as patron with SS. Crispin and Crispinian, of the Shoe- 
makers’ altar in the parish church of Perth.' 

In view of the small size and general character of the book, it must 
be regarded as more likely the private property of someone closely 
connected with the church rather than as being cburch property for 
actual and regular use there. 

The psalter is bound in calf and lettered on the back LIBEK 
PSALMORUM ET PRECUM. The edges have been cut at the time 
it was last re-bound, probably some time in the eighteenth century. 
There is a modern leaf of waste at each end. 

On a leaf of waste at the beginning are pasted two paper cuttings 
containing the following : — 

(1) In an eighteenth-century hand: 

Alexr. Boswel. 


(2) In another hand : 

Douy 

R.M.Io. Adams 
V.D.M. apud 
Falaum fanum 
1749. 

From this we gather that the book was taken to the Continent at 
or after the Reformation, and that it found its way into Alexander 
Boswell's collection some time in the eighteenth century. 

A complete transcript follows of all the entries in the kalendar. with 
an indication of the contents of the I'est of the book. 

The saints' days and other commemorations in the kalendar have 


‘ R. S. Fettes, Ecclesinstical Annuls of Perth, 188.5. pp. :K17-8. 
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been printed exactly as they stand in the manuscript, but the days of 
the month are indicated by consecutive arabic numerals in place of the 
Roman numeration of the original. All contractions have been retained 
save in a few cases where it has been thought desirable to extend within 
square brackets, “ix l" = festum novum lectionum — that is to say, there 
were nine lessons at Matins. " de quocunque confessore " means that 
the service to he used was the Common service of any confessor and not 
one proper to that particular day. “u no m'’ = uirginis non martiris.” 
The symbol t has heen used to draw attention to the fact that the text 
has heen adhered to exactly even where it seems certain that there has 
been a mistake. 


[JANUARY] 


1. KL /rtviufovy Cii'CKincisio doiiiini 

2. Oct" sancti stephaui 

3. Oct’ sancti ioliaiinis 

4. Oct’ sanctorum innocenchuu 

5. Oct' sancti tliome 

6. Epiphania clomini 

7. Kentegerne matrone ix 1 
S. Sancti luciani 

i). Sancti felani abbatis 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. Oct' epiiJianie S’ Kentigerni 

14. S' felicis iiq)incis 

I.!. Sancti niauri abbatis 

16. Sancti marcelli pape 


17. Sancti supplicij + episcopi antonij 

ab‘ 

18. Sancte prisce uirginis 

19. Sancti Wlstani episcopi 

! 20. .S’ fabiani et sebastiane t 

i 21. Sancte agnetis uirginis vinini epi 
' 22. Sancti vincenci.] martiris 

; 28. 
i ’24. 

25. Conaerfiio .s’ pauli 
■ 26. 

' 27. Sancti iuliani episcopi 

28. Sancte agnetis secundo 

29. voloci epi ix 1’ 

30. Sancte batildis regine 

31. modoci epi ix 1’ 


1 . 

o 

3. 

4. 
o. 
6 . 
7. 

5. 

9. 

Ui. 

11 . 

12 . 

i:!. 

14 . 


[FEBRUARY] 


S’ brigide virginis 

15. 

Purijifucio sdncte marie 

16. Sancte luliane virginis 

Sancti blasij episcoi)i et martiris 

17. finini i epi ix 1 

modani abbatis ix 

18. colmani epi ix 1 

.Sancte agatlie virgini.s 

19. 

Sanctorum vedasti et ajuandi 

20. 

21. 

22. ('{tilled ra saneti pefri 

appolonie ug“^ et m’ 

23. 

.Sancte scolastice virginis 

24. Saneti mathei ajjasfoli 

25. 

26. 

27. 

Sancti valentini 

28. 


f 
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[MARCH] 


1. S’ monani 

2. S’ Cedde episcopi 

3. S’ daiiid episcopi 

4. 

5. S’ adriaiii sociorum t eius 

6. S’ baldredi episcopi 

7. S’ thome de aquino 

8. S’ duthaci episcopi episcopi t 

9. 

10. S’ kessogi episcopi 

11. S’ coiistantini regis 

12. S' gregorij pape 

13. keuoce v’ginis no’ m tins 
11. bonauSture epi co du[ple]x 

15. longini mar ix 1 

16. S’ bonifaci t episcopi 


17. S’ patrieij episcopi loachim de 

q°c[unque confessore] 

18. S’ edwardi regis gabriel 

19. Joseph conf duplex 

20. S’ cutliberti confessoris 

21. S’ benedicti abbatis 

22 . 

is! 

24. 

25. Annnnciacio .s' )narie 

26. 

27. Resitrreccio doniini 

28. 

29. 

30. Regulj conf‘® duplex olaui 

31. regis et m’tiris 


1 . S’ gilbert! episcopi 
2 S’ marie egypciace 

3. S’ ricardi episcopi 

4. S’ ambrosi.i episcopi 

5. vincencii epi duplex 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 

10 . 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


S” tyburcij et valer[ianij 


[APRIL] 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. S’ alphegi arcbiepiscopi 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. S’ georgij martiris 

24. wilfridi epi et con[fessoris] 

25. .S” iuarci emingeliste 

26. 

27. 

28. S’ vitalis martiris 

29. 

30. 


[MAY 


1. Apostolovum philippi et i[(tcobij 

2. anthoeni epi et co[nfessoris] ix 1 

3. Invencio mncte criicis 

conqu[a]rii epi 

4. ix 1 

5. 

6 . S iofidmus (iiite poi'idin Icitiyiuni 

7. 

8 . 

9 Trauslacio s’ aiidree S’ iiicholae 

10. S’ gordiaiii et epimaclii congallj 

11 . ix I 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

1 ."). 


16. 

17. 

18. 

19. S’ dnnstaiii arcbiepiscopi 

20 . 

21 . 

2 ->. 

ii! 

24. 

25. S’ aldelmi episcopi 
i 26. 

! 27. augustini epi ix 1 

I 28. 

29. .S’ germaiii episcopi 
j 30. 

I 31. S’ petroiielle uirgiiiis 
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[JUNE] 


1. 

S’ nicliomedis 


10. S’ cirici et iulite 

2_ 

S’ marcelli t et petri 


17. S’ botulfi abbatis 

3. 

Erasmi epi et martiris 


; 18. 

4. 



1 10. S martjarete reijine 

5. 

S’ bonifaci soe[iorumque eiusj 


20. Traiislaeio s’ edwardi 

«. 



1 21. 

7. 

colmoci epi ix 1 


‘>2 

8 . 



2.3. i-ig' 

9. 

S’ columbe abbatis 


24. Xatiuitas s' iohatinis haptiste 

10. 



25. S' moloci episcopi 

11. 

S' harnahe apoatoli 


'20. S' iobaiiiiis et pauli duachj 

12. 



27. epi et conf ix 1 

l:l 



! 28. S’ leonis pape viy' 

14. 

S basilij ejnseopi 


'■ 20. Apostolorum petri et paidi 

15. 



1 30. Commemoracio s’ pauli 



[JULY] 

1. 

S' seiniani episcopi 


' 17. .S' keiielmi regis 

2. 

Visifacio .s’ viarir 


; IS. .S’ armilfi episcopi tenu v[ni]us 

3. 

S’ proce.¥si et inartiuiani 


mat°ne 

4. 

Ttaiislacio martini 


. 19. 

5. 



2o. S’ margarete virgiiiis 

0. 

palladii epi scotor[um] aplj 


21. 

7. 

Ti'auslaci(j s' tliome 


'12. .S’ maria t magdalena t 

8. 



i 23. 

!». 



24. .S’ eristine virginis viy' 

10. 

S’ vij frati'iim 


25. .8” idcutti (tposloli 

11. 

Ti'dnalavii) .s' hcnvd i'-ti 


'20. S' dune titdfris iiuirie 

12. 



'27. S’ vij doi'mieiieium 

13. 



28. 

14. 



' -20. 

15. 

S' swythiuii epi.ic-opi 


30. 

10. 



1 31. .S’ germaiii eiiiseopi 



[AUGU.ST] 

1. 

Ad iiinciilu s’ petri 


17. Oct’ s’ laureiici f 

2_ 

S' stepliaiii pape 


18, S’ Agajiiti martiris 

~i. 

liiuenc-io s’ .stepliaiii 


19. .S’ magiii martiris 

4. 



'20. barnardj ab‘'® ix 1 

5. 

.S’ oswaldi regis festu 


21. 

0. 

marie de niuibus die 


’22. Oct’ s’ marie 

7. 

•S’ donati e])isc<ipi 


23. ebbe u’ginis no m’ ix 1 viy' 

8. 



’24. S bdrtholoinei dpnstol i 

». 

.S' romaiii -ICt 

viij 

25. 

10. 

S’ laurencij martiris blanj 


20. 

11. 

.S’ tybiireij martiri.- epi 


27. S’ Rufi martiris 

12. 



28. .S’ augustiiii episcopi 

13. 



, 29. DecoV s' iohannis txiptiste 

14. 


til/ 

30. m’the u’gnis no m’ 

15. 

Assudtpcio . ti' . inartp 


31. S’ cutliburge uirgiiiis 

10. 

rochi conf cu[iuscun]que ix 1 

[eo]d’ die adanj epi ix 1 
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1. S' egidij abbatis 
•> 


3. Dedicacio ecclesie de perih 

4. Translacio s’ cvithberti episeopi 


[SEPTEMBER] 

IC). S’ iiiiiiaiii episeopi 

17. S’ laiuberti episeopi 

18. 

19. 


.T. 

6 . 


8. Natiuitds s' marie 

9. S’ gorgoiii.i mai-tiris 

10 . 

11. S’ prothi et iacineti niartii-iiiii 

12 . 


13. 

14. Exaltacio s’ criicis 

15. 


20 . 

21. S” mathei apostoli et eiranyelislv 

22. S’ maiiri soe]ioriiiiitiue eius] 

23. S’ teele virgiiiis 

24. 

25. S’ tinnini episeopi 

20. S’eypriani episeopi colmonelj ix[l j 

27. S’ eosme et daiuiaiie 

28. conuallj ep notarij conf’o"® 

29. iS” michaeJis archa>igeli 

30. S' ieroniine presbyteri 


[OCTOBER] 


1. S’ gerniani et re[migii] 

2. S’ leodegarij ei)iseopi 

3. 

4. S’ fraiicisci coiifessoris 

5. 

6. S’ fidis virgiiiis 

7. S’ marei et iiiarcelliaiii 

8. S’ triduaiie virgiiiis 

9. S’ dioiii.sij socLioriiinqiie eius] 

10. S’ gereoiiis 

11. S’ iiigasii soe[ioriiiiiriue eius] 

12 . 

13. Translacio s’ ediiuiiidi regis 

14. S’ kalixti pape 

15. S’ Wlfraiiui episeopi 

16. Michael is in monte 

17. 


18. S’ luce ewangeliste 

19. boniachj epi ix 

• 20 . 

21. S’ vndeeiin M’ iiirgiiiuiii mundi 

abbatis 

22. seuerj epi 

23. S’ roiiiaii[i] ' epi-seojii 

24. 

'25. S' iiieriioei episeopi 

26. S' beane episeopi 

27. rig 

28. Aposfoloriim symunis et indc 

'29. kenere u n5 in 

30. 

31. S’ (piintiiii iimrtiris rig' 

mabutj ab‘'® ix 1 


[XOVE.MBERJ 


1. Sollempnitas omnium sanefornm 

2. Commemoraeio defuiietoruiii 

3. baye u’ n5 m’ ix 1 

4. 

5. 

6. S’ leoiiardi abbatis 

7. 

8. Sanctorum iii.j”'' eoronatoruni 

moroci epi 

9. S’ theodor.i niartiris ix 

10 . 

11. S' jnartini episeopi 

r2. macharij epi 

13. S’ briei.i ejiiseopi 

14. 

1.5. S’ maehuti episeopi 


I 16. S” >iiargarefc regine 
\ 17. S’ aniaiii episeopi 

1 18. St + martini 

! 19. 

I 20. S’ eadmundi regis et iinartiris] 
1 21. present[ac]Io sete marie 

! 22. S’ cecilie uirginis 

! 23. S' dementis pape 

\ 24. S’ grisogoni niartiris 

2.5. .8" katerine rirginis 
'26. S' lini pape 
27. vymocj ab‘‘® ix 
•28. 

; 29. S' saturnini et sisinj 

I 30. Sanete and re apostoli 


VOL. LXVI. 


Hole in velluiii. 


28 
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[DECEMBER] 


1. Elegij epi i 

17. 


•> 

18. 

sti’ manrj ep’ 

3. barbare v’ et m’ ix 

19. 


4. eod’ bartanj 

20. 

rif/i/ in 

o. 

‘-E 

S' thoine apostoU 

(). S’ nicholae epi.seopi 

22. 


7. Oct' s' andi ee apostoli 

23. 


8. Conccpcid s' iiinrir 

24. 

lip ilia 

9. 

2.7. 

Naiiaitas dntaini nostri ihesu 

10 . 

1 2«. 

Sanrfi sfephani prntho [»!«rf)/‘(.s] 

11. 

i 27. 

Saiicti iahaniiis eiranpeliste 

12. finnani ab*‘® ix 1 

. 28. 

Sa ncionnn innoccnciiuu 

13. .S' lucie virginis 

' 29. 

Saadi fhoaia a trhiepiscopi 

14. Drostani 

i 30. 


1.7. magni m’tiris ab‘'^ 

: 31. 

S' silnestri pape 


1 (). 

fo. 1] Beatu'i uir [the re-it of the pvilter follow.-i in order], 
fo. 196r] Confiteljor tiiji, E>to dixi. Exidtanit eor. Caiiteniu.'i. Doniine audiiii. 
Audite eeli 

fo. 208r] Beiiedieite. Te <leuin, Benedietu^s. ^lagiiifieat. Niuie dimittls. 

Qidemi(iue ludt 
fo. 216J Ne reiiiiuNeai'is . . . 

Kyrieley.'-(.))i [the Ijitaiiy follows here down to Netiiie secimdimi 
iiU(nntates nosti'as retribu ... at the end of fo. 220r. which now 
forni' the end of the MS., all the rest being lost]. 
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Fig. 1, Kaleudar : September. 
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Fift. First patre of Psalter. 
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4 
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I 



'i' 



Fig. 3. Parts of Pss. 67 and 68 (Vulgate numeration). 
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Fi>;'. .■). P.in of Ps. 80 (Vulgate numeration). 
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Fi". 6. Part of Litany. 
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II. 

INSCRIPTION ON A CROSS FROM KILCHOMAN. ISLAY. 

By Professor IV. J. WATSON. LL.D.. D.Litt.Celt., F.S.A.Scot. 

Amongst the large collection of sculptured stones in the ruined church 
and churchyard of Kilchomau. Islay, were two fine crosses, each bear- 
ing an inscription. For many years the smaller of these two lay 
broken on a grave. ^ This cross had been scheduled under the Ancient 
Monuments Act. 1913. In 1930, on a visit the Inspector of Monuments 
for Scotland found that the shaft of the cross had again been broken 
across. To preserve the monument it was purchased by our National 
Museum and removed from the island under the personal supervision 
of the Inspector. It has now been set up in the Museum, the pieces 
being kept in position by a light metal frame (fig. 1). The inscription 
is carved on the edges, starting below the left arm and being completed 
on the opposite side. It runs: HEC EST CRUX FAC(TA) PRO 
ANIMABUS DONCANI xMEC INNIRLEGIN ET MARI ET MICHAELIS. 
The Gaelic part stands for Middle Gaelic. MEIC IND FHIR LEGINN, 
and the translation of the inscription is: ‘’This is a cross made for the 
souls of Duncan, son of the Lector, and Mary and .Michael."’ 

The proper name Doncanus is a Scottish latinisation of the Middle 
Gaelic Donchad. now Donnchadh, Duncan. The Irish latinised form 
appears in the note of a charter of David I. (1124-53) in the Book of 
Deer: Doncado comite de Fib.” ’‘Duncan, earl of Fife." On the other 

hand, ” Dunecano filio Malis," “Duncan, son of Malis," occurs in 1199 in 
a charter of Inchatfray, and the C/iron/coii Blef/iocnm. ascribed by Skene 
to 1270, has Duncanum (accusative) as the name of the king slain by 
Macbeth.'- The spelling of the inscription occurs in a document of 1443 
referred to later: "Donald D<^ncani." “Donald, son of Duncan." 

The title /cr le(/iiin. or in modern spelling /i'o/- lei;j/iiiin. means literally 
‘’man of reading.' *■ nuin who re.'uls." lector, reader, and it was the 
regular designation of the head or [u-incipal of a monastic school both 
in Scotland and in Ireland. The Btiok of Deer mentions the fetir 
le'ifjliiitti of Turriff (1131-2). In 1104 Dubh-sidhe (Black of Peace) was 
feor Uo'fjhitni of Iona." About 1211. Lawrence. Archdeacon and Ferleyn, 
or head of the schools, of St Andrews, appears in connection with a 
dispute with the Prior and Canons: his title is latinised Ferlanus.^ In 
1316, *• magister Felaiuis." Rector of the schools of Inverness, is probably 
for Ferlanus. Part of the possessions of St Peter's Church, Aberdeen, 

* Gnihain. Can-f d Stonfs of Tslay^ p. .VI, No. 5(>, PI. xvi. 

^ . 47171 . risf. 


“ VJiron. P, <n\d p. l^‘0. 
^ Register of St Andreirs. 
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was Petenderleyn {i.e. Peit ind Fhir leigliinn), the Reader’s Croft.’ In 
addition may be noted “Macbeth Rex Scholarum ’ of Dunblane, and 



Fit;'. 1. Cross from Kiklioinaii Kirkyard. Islav. 

••Malduueny Rex Scholarum" of Mutbil (1214-23),- in connection with 
the revenues of a half davach of land which liad been designed for 
the use of the “macleins and scoloccs" ' of the church of Dunkeld. 

' History of Viltir Plact-nanies of Srothind. - Cliarti rs of Li ndores. 

’ "Maeleiii" is for oiac ItUi/liiun. "a lad of readinjr,’' a student, under the Fear leigfiiiin. 
Seoloc means “scholar." or younger monk, who took a lart;e .share ot the manual work : now' in 
Sc. Gaelic sgalag. a farm labourer. 


k 
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Though there is no direct evidence as to the particular school over 
which the fear leighinn of our inscription presided, it may be naturally 
conjectured to have been that of Iona. 

Certain entries in the Calendar of Papal Registers (Bliss and Twemlow, 
“ Letters ") are of interest as bearing directly on the terms and possibly 
on the date of the inscription. The first is under date December 1427 : 

"The Poije writes to Donald son of Dominie Maeanere legu’ (i.e. ‘mac 
in fhir leighinn.’ ‘son of the Reader'), periietual vicar of St Cathanus's 
in Gigha {i.e. Kilchattan). in the diocese of Sodor. granting that the 
letters whereby the Pope lately ordered certain executors to collate and 
assign to him the perpetual vicarage of St Comanus’s (Kilchoman) in the 
said diocese . . . shall hold good from the date of these presents, as if 
thej' did not contain an assertion by Donald that he was by both parents 
of noble birth, his present iietition stating that although he is so. he does 
not hope to be able to prove it judicially." 

In May 1436 the Pope writes to the Prior of Orwansay (Oransay) 
with regard to Donald, son of Morice Macinnerlegyn, who had obtained 
the perpetual vicarage of St Comanus’s in Islay. Here •* son of Morice ” 
is evidently in error for “son of Dominic.” The spelling “Macinner- 
legyn” approximates to that on the inscription. 

In July 1436 the Pope gives instructions to collate and assign to 
Donald, son of Dominic, a canonry and the prebend in the church of 
St Columba in Kintyre, notwithstanding that he holds the two vicarages 
of St Cathanus in Gigha and St (.'omanus in Islay. 

In June 1443 the Pope writes in regard to a serious charge of 
immorality brought against Donald, son of Dominic Mac an Firlegind 
{sic), perpetual vicar of .St Comanus's in Islay. The charge was made 
by Donald Doncani (Donald, son of Duncan), a clerk in holy orders. 

Finally, in May 1463 the Pt)pe writes to Dominic, son of Donald, 
perpetual vicar of Kilchoman, agreeing to his becoming Rector of 
Kilchoman, though he is illegitimate. 

There can, I think, be no question that the Donald, son of Dominic, 
son of the Reader, referred to in these letters was of the same family 
as the Duncan, son of the Reader, of the inscription; the connection of 
both with Kilchoman proves this. The question is. What exactly is to 
be understood by the designation “.son of the Reader"; in other words, 
is “ mac in fhir leighinn ” to be taken literally in the sense that Dominic 
and Duncan were sons of the Reader and therefoi-e brothers, or is it 
to be understood as a general family designation like a surname, as it 
has become in Ireland— MacNerlin, McErlean, etc. 'I It is difficult to be 
certain on this point, but my own opinion would be in favour of regard- 
ing Duncan of the inscription as actual son of the Reader, otherwise 
his father would be left unnamed. As to Dominic, it is to be noted that 
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his grandson Dominic is designated simply “son of Donald,” without 
suggestion of a surname.^ If, therefore, the former interpretation is to 
be accepted, as I think it reasonably may, the date of the inscription 
would be fixed approximately as about thirty years before the death 
of Donald, son of Dominic, who appears to have died in or about 1463. 

III. 

TWO LONG CAIRNS (ONE HORNED) AND AN OGHAM INSCRIPTION. 

NEAR POLTALLOCH. ARGYLL. Bv J. HEW AT CRAW. Secrkt.\rv. 

Horxed Cairx at Auchoish, Argyll. 

During April 1931 a further examination of sites on the Poltalloch 
estates was carried out by Sir Ian Malcolm of Poltalloch, K.C.M.G., and 
the Society, under my supervision. 

On the 1-inch Ordnance Survey map is marked a cairn about ^ mile 



Fig. 1. Plan of Horned Cairn at Auehoisli, Argyll. 

north-east of Auchoish farmhouse, which stands about 11 mile to the 
north of Lochgilphead. I had examined the site the previous year, and 
found it, though much destroyed, to present the features of a neolithic 
horned cairn, the only one. so far as I am aware, in this district. 

The site is some 450 feet above sea-level, and on gently rising ground 
facing the west. The cairn (fig. 1) measured 137 feet in length; its 

^ It is, of cour.se. well known that “.surnames*' in the modern sense are of comparatively 
recent origin in the Gaelic area. 
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breadth was 4.3 feet at the bifurcation of the horns, diminishing to 
30 feet at the middle and to 20 feet at the south-west end. The greatest 
height was about o feet at a distance of 15 feet south-west of the 
bifurcation ; it diminished to 2 feet at the south-west end. Much of 
the material, however, had at some time been removed, the walls of 
enclosures to the south having doubtless been built from it, while to 
the east lay a rectangular construction, measuring internally 18 by 
12i feet, the material for which had also been taken from the cairn. 
The axis pointed approximately north-north-east (27° east of true north). 

The work of examining this cairn was carried out with the help 
of three men from 6th to 10th April, involving about seventeen days' 
work of one man. A wide trench was made from the south-east 
side, immediately to the south of the horns, and after reaching the 
medial line was carried south-west along the whole length of the cairn. 
The inner edge of the horns was then examined, and excavations were 
made at intervals along the whole peripheiy in search of a kerb. 

On the medial line, midway between the bifurcation and the south- 
west end of the cairn, was found a burial chamber of cist-like form, 
measuring 4 feet 5 inches by 1 foot 10 inches, and 2 feet 9 inches deep,' 
having its axis at right angles to that of the caii’n. The bottom was 
roughly paved and was about 1 foot below ground-level. The sides 
were each composed of two slabs, the ends of which overlapped after 
the manner employed in segmented cairns. Outside the cist, to the 
north-west, was a single slab set in alignment with the south-west side 
of the cist. The north-west end was formed of two thin slabs placed 
one behind the other; the inner was of an L shape, one of the upper 
corners being cut off. The slabs forming the north-east side were much 
lower than those of the opposite side, and must have had stones resting 
on them to increase their height. No cover was traceable, and riddling 
failed to reveal any relics, not even charcoal or bones being found. 
Between the south-east end of the cist and the edge of the cairn was 
a passage 3 to 4 feet in width, formed of slabs and large boulders set 
with a slight curve. At the outer end were three small slabs set as a 
kerb and projecting a few inches from the ground. Midway between 
this kerb and the cist was an upright L-shaped slab projecting from 
the south-west side half-way across the i)assage. This slab was similar 
in form to that at the north-west end of the cist, both having been 
apparently formed by pounding and not by chiselling. From the north- 
west end of the passage a setting of six large boulders ran north-east 
parallel to the axis of the cairn for a distance of 10 feet. Three feet 

‘ ileii.surements : north-east side. 4 feet 10 inches; south-west side, 1 feet •') inches; south-east 
end. 2 feet 11 incites ; north-west end, 1 foot o inches. 
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from the south-west end of this setting a slah 2 feet by 2 feet projected 
at right angles northward. At its north-west end four stones were 
built up one above another, so as to present an upright face to the 
north-east. A large boulder was then placed so as to form a face 
parallel to the setting of boulders already mentioned, and 3i feet from 
them. This construction had the appearance of having been the 
foundation of a chamber placed along the axis of the cairn, and 
destroyed at some previous time. Four and a half feet north-east of 
the setting of six boulders, and in alignment with it, was a slab 
measuring 4i feet in length, set on edge and projecting 1 foot 8 inches 
from the ground. This slab was also in alignment with the south-east 
edge of a large slab set on end at the bifurcation of the horns of the 
cairn. It may have formed part of a passage to the chamber, but no 
other evidence of such could be found. 

The slab at the point of bifurcation was set at right angles to the 
axis ; it projected 3 feet 2 inches from the ground, in which it was 
inserted to a depth of 3 feet. Eighteen feet north of this slab stood 
another slab, measuring 2 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 3 inches b^' 8 inches ; 
it was set at right angles to the inner edge of the north-west horn. 
What had probablj'- been a corresponding stone set at the inner edge of 
the south-east horn now lay on the ground ; it measured 9 feet 8 inches 
by 4 feet by 1 foot 3 inches, and seemed to have stood at right angles 
to the edge of the horn. Some 10 feet to the north-east of these slabs 
the end of each horn had been probably marked by three upright 
stones ; of these one was upright and two had fallen on each horn. 
Their measurements were as follows : North-west horn (standing), 5 feet 

1 inch by 3 feet by 1 foot 8 inches; (fallen). 6 feet 7 inches by 2 feet 

2 inches by 10 inches, and 6 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 8 inches by 1 foot 
6 inches. South-east horn (standing), 3 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 9 inches 
by 2 feet ; (fallen), 3 feet 5 inches by 1 foot 9 inches by 1 foot, and 
2 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot. The height of the standing 
stones was measured from the ground ; that of the fallen stones is the 
total length. The fallen stones may have been moved somewhat from 
their original positions. 

During the excavation I picked up a flint knife from a molehill on 
formerly cultivated ground w ithin the enclosure to the south of the cairn. 

Long Cairn. AucHNANGori,. 

Though situated in a different district of Argyll, another neolithic 
cairn may be here described, as it does not seem to have been recorded 
and is not shown on the Ordnance Survey map. I had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the site in April 1932. 
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The cairn lies about 380 feet abov'e sea-level some 300 yards north- 
east of Auchnangoul, a hamlet about 2| miles south-west of Inveraray. 
The cairn is clearly visible from the main road, from which it is 
550 yards distant. It lies on cultivated ground which slopes with 
moderate steepness to the south, and is about 50 yards distant from 
the uncultivated moorland above. The length is about 135 feet and 
the breadth 45 feet; the height is 4 feet 9 inches. There are no horns, 
and the axis points approximately north by east (30‘ east of magnetic 
north). Many of the stones seem to have been removed, especially 
from the north end, and field-gathered stones have been dumped on 
the southern part, which is partially covered with stunted trees. 

The cairn has been explored at some time, the stones having been 
removed to leave a trench along the northern part of its axis, reveal- 
ing a passage and two burial chambers. Some 6 feet from the north 
end are two portal stones 3 feet 9 inches in height and 1 foot 1 inch 
apart. To the south of the.se is a passage 2 feet 5 inches wide formed 
by two large slabs measuring 8 feet 4 inches and 7 feet 2 inches in 
length. This leads to a chamber formed by four slabs and measuring 
7 feet 1 inch by 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 10 inches. The cover is an 
immense slab 10 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 5 inches, and about 1 foot 
3 inches thick. It must weigh about 3 tons, and rests on three of the 
slabs beneath, there being between it and the north end-slab a space 
by which it is possible to enter the chamber. Twenty -four feet south 
of this chamber and placed to the east of the axis of the cairn is a 
smaller cist or chamber measuring 4 feet 10 inches by about 4 feet. 
Its axis is at right angles to that of the cairn, and the cover and 
north side-slab have disappeared. 

An Ogham Inscription. 

During the excavation of cists at the gravel-pit of Brouch an Drum- 
min, near Poltalloch, in 1928,' when a jet necklace and other relics 
were found, four long graves, evidently of Early Christian date, at the 
opposite side of the pit were also examined. When revisiting the spot 
in 1931 my attention was attracted to an inscription in ogham char- 
acters cut on the angle of a .small fragment of slab lying on the 
ground close to the position of these graves. The fragment (fig. 2) 
measures 10 inches by 3^ inches by 2| inches, and the characters retain 
unweathered their sharply cut lines. There can be little doubt that it 
has been broken at some recent time from a slab of one of the graves. 

Of some twenty ogham inscriptions that are recorded from Scot- 
land, practically all have come from the east side of the country, 

* See Proc, Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixiii. p. 


f 
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their range extending from Fife to Shetland. Only one seems to have 
been recorded from the west, on the Island of Gigha. though ogham 
characters were also found on the hone handle of a knife from North List. 

The Society is indebted to Sir Ian Malcolm for placing the relic in 
the Poltalloch Collection on loan in the National Museum of Antiquities, 
and also for the help given by him during the excavations. 

The following is the report on the inscription by Professor Macalister, 



Fifi. 2 . Os^haiu Inscription from Poltallocli. 

to whom the slab was submitted, and to whom my thanks are due 
for his careful examination. 

The certain letters of the inscription are CRON. The O is repre- 
sented by two vowel notches in a space which would hold three, and 
there is ample room for a third notch. Of this, however, there is no 
trace, and I feel sure that the letter cannot be the U, which three 
notches would represent. 

After the N there are the remains of another letter on the same 
side of the stem-line. Three scores survive in part, and it is conceiv- 
able that some slight irregularities in the fractured surface further 

VOL. LXVI. 29 
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on are the relics of two other scores. However that may be — and it 
is not to be stressed in any way — the probability that the imperfect 
letter was another N is overwhelming. CRON(a)V . . . and CRON(a)S . . . 
do not offer anything promising. 

Between the N’s there was most probably the single notch of an A, 
but the slight chip on the angle here has been just sufficient to carry 
it off. 

Before the C there is a mark like a vowel notch. But comparing 
it with the genuine notches of the O, I am inclined to think it is a 
mere flaw on the angle. 

Before this mark there is a fracture : a flake has scaled off the 
H surface of the inscription, carrying with it a portion of the arris of 
the stone, which in consequence here makes a wide shallow U-shaped 
curve. The left-hand end of the matrix of this flake is visibly an 
artificial score: and on the floor of the matrix traces of four other 
scores are to be detected. It is to be noticed that these are about 
^ inch shorter than the scores of the C following. They would collec- 
tively make Q ; and I suspect that the engraver of the inscription 
inadvertently cut this letter, and then, realising that he had written 
one score too many, knocked off the flake with a slight tap on the 
stone and began again. A similar correction is to be seen on at least 
one other stone, now in the National Museum, Dublin. 

The whole inscription as it remains on the fragment is thus CRONAN. 
That is not an uncommon name in Irish (diminutive of cron, brown); 
and in the misspelt form CRONUN it appears on a stone from Bally- 
knock, Co. Cork. It is a late example; in the usual ogham convention 
the name would appear as Cronm/ni. We can say no more unless 
and until the rest of the inscription should come to light. 

It is very satisfactory to get one more ogham relic of the Dalriadic 
settlers in Argyll. Let us hope for further discoveries of the same 

SOl't. 
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A KEG OF BOG-BUTTER FROM SKYE AND SOME NOTES THEREUPON, 
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To he printed in next year's volume. 
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The Perth Psalter, 429 

Bottles 

Roman Glass, found in Caledonia. . . 290 /. 


PAGE 

Bottles (contd . ) : — 


Roman Glass from Brackenbraes, 


Turriff, 

. 291, 389 

from Traprain Law, . 

. ;I59 

Bow Broch, Midlothian, . 

. 310 

Enamelled Brooch from, . 

. :335, 351 

Roman Pottery from. 

. 288, 351 

Bowls ;— 


Bronze, found at Lamberton Moor, 301, 363 

Enamelled, from La Plante, 

Xamur, 

. 304 

from Maltboek, Denmark, . 303 

Pottery, from Earn's Heugh, . 

. 180 

Roman 'Legionary,' Portion of. 

from 

Croy Hill Fort, 

. 266 

Terra Sigillata : — 


from Archerheld, . 

. 353 

,, Ardifuar, Poltalloch, . 

. 385 

.. Baldock, Herts, 

. 106, 108 

., Dowalton Loch, . 

284, 343, 375 

„ Fithie. Farnell, 

. 287, 387 

,, Gran ton Castle, Edinburgh, 288, 351 

., Kinkell Cave, 

. 384 

,, Pitcur, .... 

. 287/., 387 

., Sculptor's Cave, Covesea, 

. 287,391 

., Traprain Law, 

. . 355 ff. 

Wooden, Potato, from Peebles, 

(pur- 

chase) 

24 

or Socket, Stone, from AVest 

Fort. 

Earn's Heugh, .... 

. 163 


and Strainers, Bronze, from Irchester, . 309 

Bowness, Cumberland, Latin Inscription 


found at, 346 

Bo.x covered with Leather, (donation) . . 215 

W ooden. containing Congreve Matches, 

(donation) 422 

Boxes, Stone, at Bac Mhic Connain, Xorth 

Uist, 45/. 

Boyne. Craig of. Banffshire, .... 89 

Bracer-like Object, Deer-horn, from Bac 

Mhic Connain, Xorth Uist, ... 56 

Brackenbraes, Turriff, Aberdeenshire, 

Roman Glass Bottle from, . , 291, 389 

Brass Object inscribed City of Edinburgh, 

(donation) 20 

See also Brooches ; Key. 

Braughing, Hertfordshire, Bronze 

Enamelled Skillet from, . . . 302 

Break of Mews, Bigtown, Shetland, Stone 

Adze from, 76 

Breckan Sands, Xorth Yell, Shetland, 

Pottery, etc., from 14 

Bridges, A. M., presents a Smoothing 

Stone, 421 
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Bridges, A. M., Old Knife and Fork, Razor, 

and Match-box, 422 

Brigid, Saint, 429 

Brochs : — 

Bow, Gala Water, .... 288, 351 

Carn-liath, Dunrobin, .... 338, 392 

Dun-an-Iardhard, Skye, . . 289, :149, 395 

Everley, Caithness, . . . 291, 341, 393 

Keiss, Caithness, . . . 287, 289, 350, 393 

Mid Howe, Westness, Rousay, Orknej", 30C, 394 
Nybster, Caithness, .... 287, 394 

Okstrow, Birsay, Orkney, . . . 280, 394 

Road, Keiss 287, 394 

Torwoodlee, Galashiels, .... 367 

Bronze AgeDwellingat Yarlshof, Shetland, 

Report on, 113 

Remains near Loch Fyne, . . 419 

Bronze, Objects of : — 

Ornament, Triangular, from Lochlee 

Crannog, Ayrshire, .... 65 

Vessels, Roman, from Native Sites in 

Caledonia, 297 

See also Awls ; Axes ; Basins ; Bowls ; 
Brooches; Buckle; Bull; Capsule; 
Casket Fittings ; Cauldrons ; Cheek- 
piece ; Colanders ; Cup ; Dagger ; Disc ; 

Eagle ; Ear-pick ; Flask ; Jugs ; Knife ; 
Ladles ; Lamp ; Leg ; Links ; Medal ; 
Mount; Nail-cleaner; Pans; Paterae; 

Pins ; Plates ; Pots ; Rings ; Shaft- 
butt : Sieve ; Skillets ; Spear head ; 
Stamp; Statuettes: Stylus; 'ferret; 

Wire. 

Brooches 

from Culbin Sands, . . . 332, 336, 391 /. 

of Roman and Provincial Roman origin, 

found in Scotland, .... 329,^. 
Brass Fibula from Newpark, Polmaise, 3.36. iiSo 

Highland, from Rodil, Harris. 

(purchase) 424 

Bronze : — 

from Bank Farm, Doiphinton, . XkJ, 380 
,, Laml)erton Moor, Berwick.shire. 

;«2,/'.. ;«i3 

,, Rink, Gala.shiels. . . . 3:32. 307 

,, 'Traprain Law, . 329/., 3(i0 

., do., (donation) .... 210 

Dragonesque. from Newstead Roman 

Fort 398 

Enamelled, from Bow Brocli, Mid- 
lothian :33.5. 351 

from Earn'.s Heugh, 103, 167, 181 ;332. 362 

found near Peebles, . . :133, 368 

Fibula, from Ayrshire, . . . 332, :377 


PAGE 


Brooches (coiitd . ) :~ 

Bronze (contd . ) 

Penannular, from Longfaugh, Crich- 
ton, :i52 

from Pinhoulland, Walls, Shet- 
land, (purchase) 24 

Note on do., 80 

Swastika, from Denholm Hill Farm, 33.5, 365 
Gold Fibuia. from Erickstane Brae, 

Moffat ;3:i5, 370 

Iron, from Moredun, Gilmerton, . . llSKi 

Silver; — 

from Broch of Cam Liath, Sutherland, 3:38 
,, Izenave. Ain. France, . . . 334 

Fibula, from .\yr.shire, . . . :3:32, 377 

Penannular, from Traprain Law, 

(donation) 215 

from Waulkmill. Tarland, . . 390 

Viking, from Gulberwick, near Ler- 
wick, 81 

from Skaill Bay. Orkney, . . 84 

Broughton, Peeblesshire, Bronze Spear- 
head from, 15 

Brown, Cecil J., elected 213 

Sheriff' C. H.. elected to Council, . . 2 

Lt.-Col. T. L.. presented old Golf Clubs, 214 

William, presented a Serpentine Object 

from Yell, Shetland 214 

Brownlee, David A., elected, .... 137 

Bruce, James, presented Fragments of an 

l-’m and Part of a Jet Necklace, . . 15 

Buchanan, Dr Alexander G.. elected, . . 13 

Buckle, Bronze, from Longfaugh, Crichton, 352 
Bulgaria, Plaque of J upiter Dolichenus and 

.luiio Regina from 271 

Bull. Bronze Figure of. from Bank Farm, 

Doiphinton 380 

Burghead, Morayshire, Melon-shaped Bead 

from 296 

Burial at Airiie, Angus 386 

Enclosure of Family of Stewart of 

Inverhadden 128 

Burials 

Sites of. at Brae of Essie. Aberdeenshire, 86 

at Maiden Hillock, Lesmoir, Al)er- 

deensbire 86 

with Burnt and Cnburnt Remains, at 

Auchiin. Aberdour. Aberdeenshire, . 75 

at Cairnhiii, Monquhitter, Aberdeenshire, 
and Homan Glass Objects from. 295, 389/. 
Cremated, at Sandhead. Luce Bay. 

Roman Pottery found with, . 284. 375 

at Kingoidrum, Angus 387 

„ Moredun. Gilmerton, .... 396 
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Burials {contdA : — 

at Sandhead, Glenluce, .... ;i7.5 

,, Waulkmill, Tarland, . . 296,3.50,390 

,, Westray, Orknej’, .39.5 

Burnett, Alexander, Ninth Laird of Leys, . 97 

Eleventh Laird of Lej-s, ... 97 

Janet Hamilton or, 97 

Katherine Gordon or 97 

Burnt Mound : see Mound, Burnt. 

Burray, Orkney, Roman Pottery from the 

East Broch, 2.S5, 394 

Buston Crannog, Ayrshire, Glass Balls 

from, 296 

Roman Pottery from, , . 28.5, 380 

Tools from, .... 324, 380 

Buteshire : see Millport. 

Butter, Bog-, found in a Keg in Skye, . . 450 

Buttons or Playing-men, from West Fort, 

Barn's Ileugh 163, 182 

Bone, from Fetlar, Shetland, ... 19 

Buttress, Iron, from Eokford, . . . 317 

Bykes, Corn, of Caithness, .... 136 


Cailleach, Place-name, 99 

Cairnhill, Monquhitter, Aherdeenshire, 

Glass Objects from, . . . 29.5, 389 

Cairnholly, Kirkcudhright, Handle of 

Bronze Roman Jug from, . 298, 343. f., 373 
Cairn.s 

at Cairnholy, Kirkcudhright, . . . 202 

„ Kraiknish, Loch Eynort, Skye, . , 18.5 

,, Alilduan, Aherileenshire, ... 86 

formerly at Otter Ferry, Loch F.vne, . 419 

North and South, on Coldsmouth Hill, 
Kirknewton, Northumberland, Flint 
Implements with Cremated Human 

Remains in 103 

Chambered, near Kiltinan. Arg.vll, . . 41-5 

at Rudh' an Dunain, Skye. . . 183 

Long, at Auchnangoul 447 

Horned, at Auchoi.sh, .... 445 

Two Long (one Horned), and an Ogham 

In.scription, near Poltalloch. Argyll, . 445 

Caithness, Corn Bykes of, ... . 136 

Slab-fences in, 1.3t> 

See also Everley Broth ; Gersa, Watten ; 

Keiss ; Lynegar, Watten ; Mirehind- 
horn, Wick ; Nvhster : St Mary's 
Crosskirk, Forss. 

Calder, Charles C.. elected. .... 2 

Charles S. T., presented Ihirt of a Bronze 


Mount 19 

Caledonia, Roman Occupation of, . . . 277 


p.u.r 

Callander, .J. Graham, on the Structures 
and the Relics found in Earth-houses 
at Garry lochdrach and Bac Mhic Con- 
nain in North L ist, .... 32 

on Earth-house at Bac Mhic Con- 

nain 42 

on L^nrecorded L'rns from different 

parts of Scotland, 491 

Cainelon. Stirlingshire, Brooches found at, 329 .f. 

Cameron. Neil, elected 2 

Campbell, Donald, Death of, ... . 3 

Camphouse, Edgerston, Roxburghshire, 

Roman Pottery and Beads from, 288, 296, 363 
Cant. Rev. Alan, elected, .... 13 

Caps, Baby's, of Lace and Linen, (donation) 18 
Capsule, or Shaft-butt, Bronze, from 

Traprain Law, (donation) . . . 215 

Caracalla, Coins of, at Cramond, . . . 280 

Carleton, Wigtownshire, Mass of Copper 

from, 343, 374 

Carlingwark Loch, Kirkcudbright, Bronze 

Cauldron from, . . 310/7., 318 ff., 373 

Gridiron ami Tripod from. . 311, 373 

Cam Ban, Kilfinan, Argyll, Chambered 

Cairn at 418 

Cam Liath, Broth of, Dunrobin, Sutherland, 

Brooch found at, . . . . 338, 392 

Carragh a Ghlinne, Jura, Argyll, Standing 

Stone 149 

Carrington. Midlothian, Bronze Stamp, 

TVLLIAE TACITAE, from, . . 3.51 

Casket Fittings. Bronze, from Baldock, . 109 

Castle Law Earth-house, Midlothian, 

Roman Pottery from, .... 396 

Castlehill Fort, Ayrshire, Brooch from, 332 /., 377 

— Ronuin Glass, from . . 290. 296, 377 

Pottery from . . . 285, 377 

Cattle in Caledonia, 348/. 

Catus or Gatu.s. Potter, Stamp of, . . 3-55 

Cauldrons, Bronze, from Blackburn Mill, 

Berwickshire. . . . 308, 310, 313.ff,. 3t)2 

Iron Tools and Implements 

found in, 314/7, .501 

from Carlingwark Loch, Stewartry 

of Kirkcudbright, . 308, 310, 313 /., 318, 373 

from England and the Continent, . 310/. 

Contents of, 314, 373 

Caves: - 

Archerfiehl, 288, 3.53 

Borness, 372 

Constantine's, Fife -'183 

Covesea 282. 391 

Kinkell, Fife 288, .384 

Caws, Rev. L. Winther. Death of, . . 3 
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PAGE 

Cemetery, Romano British, in Hertford- 
shire, Notes on a lO-i 

Chain-mail, from CarliiiK wark Loch, . 321, 373 

Chair. Oak, 1.597, at Crathes Castle, . . 97 

Chalmer. ilr George, Assistant to the 

Minister of Rhynie (1(546). ... 94 

Chalmers-Jervise Prize for 1931, ... 12 

Chapel, Site of ; — 

at Auchlyne, Perthshire, .... 129 

,, Chapel Cairn, near Finglenny, .41>er- 

(leenshire, 87 

Gill Earnadill, Jura 150 

St Blane's, in Rannooh 128 

at Suie, Glendochart 129 

Charles Edward, Prince, Diamond Ring 
given to Beatrice Jenkison by, 

(bequest) 23/. 

Linen Sheets used by, (donation) . 103 

Cheek-piece, Bronze enamelled, from Easter 

"Wooden. Eckford, 365 

Chert from Rudh" an Dunain, Skye, . . 199 

Implements of: Tardenoisian Pigmy, 

fron) The Rink, Selkirk, (donation) . 15 

See also Scraper. 

Childe, Professor V. Gordon, and Professor 
C. Daryll Forde, on Excavations in 
Two Ii'on Age Forts at Earn's Heugh, 

near Coldingham 152 

on Chambered Cairns near Kilfinan, | 

Argyll, 415 

Chisels, Bone, from Yarlshof, . . 119, 127 

. 284, 3-55, 35S 


Clestrain, Stronsay, Orkney, Steatite Urn 
from, 


Chresimi, Potter. Stamp of, . 

Church, Auchindoir, Aberdeenshire. . . 99 

Essie, Aberdeenshire 97 

of St Mary in the Fields. Edinburgh, 

Architectural History of, . . . 144 

Cill Earnadill, Jura, Argyll, Site of Chapel, LtO 

Cissbury, Chipped Blocks of White Flint 

from, (donation) 214 

Cists 

at Altj re 404 

in Cairn at Kraiknish. Loch Eynort, 

Skye 186 

at Rumgally, Fife, 67 

Two-storeyed, at Little Asta, Shetland, 69, 71 

List of, 74 

Clark. .Tohn R. W.. presented Communion 

Tokens 103 

Clay. Lumps of, from Garry loclnlrach. 

North List 34, 42 

used as Mortar at Bac Mhic Connain. 

North List, 46 

Objects of: .see Discs; Moulds; Rings; 

Twyere. 


86 

83 

83 

214 

:39/. 

33 

99 

414 

414 


96 


112 


Clochmaloo, Moluag's Stone, on Tap o 

Noth, Site of, 

Club-like Slone Implements from Orkney 

and Shetland, 

from Sandness, Shetland, 

Clubs, Golf, old, (donations) . 

Clyde, River, Navigation of. . 

Cnoc a’ Comlidhalach, North Uist. Inverness 
shire. Earth-house at, . 

Cnoc Cailliche Earthwork, Auchindoir, 

Cochrane, Sir John 

William, of Ochiltree, 

Cog, Ate, from Harray, Orkney, (purchase) 

Coins ;— 

Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots, 
found between Essie Church and 

Balliinny, 

Roman : — 

from Baldock 

„ at Balgreggan, "Wigtownshire, 

282, 3.50 

,, Caledonia, 3.50 

,, Cramond 280 

,, Earth-house at Garry lochdrach. 

North Uist, . . .41,282,3.50 

,. at Pitcur. .\ngus. . . . 387 

„ Kaimes Hill, Ratho, . . . 351 

,, Norrie's Law, Largo, . . . 384 /. 

,, the Sculptor's Cave, Covesea, 

Moray, . . . 282, 3.50, 391 

,, Traprain Law, . 281 /., 3.50, 35.5, 362 

Colanders and Ladles, Roman Bronze, 
found in Scotland and on the Conti- 
nent 

Coldsmouth Hill. Kirknewton. North 
umberlaud. Flint Implements from, 

Colman, Saint, 

Colnioc, Saint, 427 

Colmonell, -Ayrshire, Patron Saint of, . . 428 

Colmonelus, Saint 427/., 428 

Columba, Saint, 427 

Colv;idale, Unst, Shetland, Stone 5Vhorls 

from, 216 

Combs : - 

Bone, from Yarlshof 126 

Small-toothed, from Garry loch- 

dr.ich. North Uist, 37, 41 

Weaving, of Cetacean Bone, from Bac 

Mhic Connain, 47, .50 

from Garry lochdrach. North Uist, . 36, 41 

Conan. 5Vest Grange of. .\ngu.s. Pieces of 

Amphora from Earth-house at, 287, 388 


306 


103 

427 


I 
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Concadus, Saint, 428 

Congal, Saint, 427 

CongalJus or Con vail us. Founder, . . 299 /. 

Congallvs or Convallvs inscribed on Vessels 

from Gallowflat, Rutherglen, . 299, 380 

Congreve Matches in Box, (donation) . . 422 

Connell, William, elected, .... 398 

Conquarus (Cdnquhar), Saint, . . . 427 /. 

Constantine, Saint, 427, 429 

Constantines Cave, Fife, Romano-British 

Ware from .... 288, 348, 383 

Iron-smelting in, . . . 348, 384 

Roman Glass Bottle found at, 290, 383 

Constantins II., Coin of, from Garry loch- 

drach, North Uist, ... 41, 202, 350 

from Norrie's Law, Largo, . 385 

Conval, Saint, 427 

Copper 

Mass of, from Carleton, Wigtownshire, 

343, 374 

Mined in Anglesey in Roman Period, . 343 

Objects of : see Pass, Ferry ; Soldering- 
bolt. 

Coprolite, Ball of, from Traprain Law, 

(donation) 399 

Corn Bykes of Caithness, .... 136 

Production of, in Caledonia, ... 348 

Corran House, Jura, Argyll, Standing 

Stones near 147 

Corrie, J. M. on (1) A Two-storeyed Grave 
at Little Asta, Shetland ; (2) Certain 
Prehistoric Relics from Shetland ; 
and (3) A Viking Brooch of Silver 
from Skaill Bay, Orkney, ... 09 

presented Piece of Iron Slag, Stone 

Mould, and other Objects, ... 14 

and Alex. O. Curie, presented two 

Beads, 13 

Coulton, Dr George G., Khind Lecturer for 

1931 12 

Council, Report by the, 1931, .... 4 

Covesea, Moray; see Sculptor's Cave. 

Craig Castle, Aberdeenshire, Mural 
Chamber and Leaded Glass Wimlow 

discovered at, 100 

Craighouse. Jura, Arg.vll, “Crannog" near, 151 
Crailing, Roxljurghshire, Patera from 

I’alace, ;100, :iti5 

Cramond, Midlothian, Roman Coins found 

at 280 

Pottery found at, . . . 288 

Crannogs; - 

in Barcan Loch, Kirkcudbright, . . 372 

Buston. Kilmaurs, 379 


I'.tOE 

Crannogs {contd .): — 

Carlingwark Loch, Castle Douglas, . 373 

near Craighouse, Jura, .... 151 

Dowalton Loch, 374 

Hyndford, Lanarkshire, .... 381 

Lochlee, Tarbolton 378 

Lochspouts, Maybole. .... 378 

Cranston, H. Norman, presented a .Silver 

Medal, 13 

Craw, J. Hewat, on Two Long Cairns (one 
Horned) and an Ogham Inscription, 
near Poltalloch, Argyll, . . . 445 

presented Photograph of the 

Sculptured Boar in Dunadd Fort, . 214 

Cromwell, Silver 5Iedal of, for Battle of 

Dunbar, 421 

Crooks, E. E., elected, 398 

William, presented Communion 

Tokens, 214 

Crosgrove, Rev. J. Pringle, elected, . . 398 

Cross from Kilchoman, Islay, Inscription on, 442 

on Standing Stone at Tarbert, Jura, . 147 

Latin, on Piece of Steatite from Fetlar, 

Shetland, 18 

Cross-slab at Lassentullich, .... 130 

recently discovered at Millport and 

Fowlis Wester, 409 

Croy Hill, Dumbartonshire, Notes on the 

Roman Fort at 219 

A. The Break in the Antonine Ditch . 243 

B. The Antonine Fort, .... 245 

C. The Agricolan Fort, .... 262 

D. The Finds 266 

Stone-lined Underground Structure. . 252 

Crucibles, Clay, from Bac Mhic Connain, 

North L’ist, . . . . 45, 48, 61, 64 

from Cnoc a' Comhdhalach, North 

Uist, 37 

from Foshigarry, North L’ist, , 37 

,, Garry lochdrach. North Uist, 

36, 37, 42 

Culbin Sands, Morayshire, Roman and 

Glass Brooches from, . 291, 332, 336, 391 

Cullivoe, Yell, Shetland, Steatite Lamp 

from, 19 

Culloden, Inverness-shire, Clasp-knife said 

to be from, 421 

Gumming, Sir A. P. Gordon, Bart., 
presented Food-vessel from Loch of 

Blairs 137 

Cumnock, Ayrshire, .Snuff-box, Wooden, 

made by Gibson, 421 

Cunnynghame, Rev. .lohn M'Pherson, 

Diamond Ring bequeathed by, . . 23 
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Cup-marks, Doubtful, in Chambered Cairn, 

Rudh’ an Dunain, Skye, . . .181 

at Scurdargue, Aberdeensliire, . . 86 

Cups 

Bronze, from Waulkmill, Tarland, . . 390 

Dice, Khenish Ware, from Baldock, . 110 

Glass, Plain and Painted, from Den- 
mark, i91./f. 

Pottery, from Earn’s Heugh, . . 108/. 

Roman Glass, found in Scotland, 

291, 350, 358/., 387, 395 
Samian Ware, from Baldock, . . 108,111 

from Borness Cave, 84, :133, 34.3, 373 

from The Camps, Camphouse, 

Edgerston, 288, 363 

Steatite, from Aberdeen, (donation) . 102 

from Knockwhern, Edit, Aberdeen- 
shire 102 

Curie, Alexander O.. Interim Report on the 
Excavation of a Bronze Age Dwelling 
at Yarlshot, Shetland, in 1931, . . 113 

and J. M. Corrie, presented Beads, 13 

James, LL.D., An Inventory of Objects 

of Roman and Provincial Roman 
Origin found on Sites in Scotland not 
definitely associated with Roman 

Constructions, by, 277 

Currie, Midlothian, Roman Bronze Lamp 

from, 351 

Curse Tablet, from Baldock, .... Ill 
Cuthbert, Saint, 429 


Dagger, Bronze, from Turnercleuch Law, 

Berrybush, A'arrow, (purchase) . . 104 

Dagomarus, Potter, Stamp of, . . . 284 

Dagomvarus, Potter, Stamp of, . . . 355 

Dale, C., presented Arrow-heads from 

Tierra del Fuego, 138 

Dalkeith, Earl of, presents Twelve Socketed 

Bronze Axes, 422 

Dalmeny Park, West Lothian, Roman Glass 

strung with Beads from, . . . 289 

Dalrymple, The Hon. Sir Hew H., presents 

a Cromwell Medal, .... 421 

David, Saint, 427 

David II.. Groat of, from St Xinian's Chapel, 

Drumnadrochit 138 

Davidson, Arms of, in Church of Avichin- 

doir 99/. 

J. M., elected, 102 

Master William, 100 

Dawson, A. Bashall, presented Brass Object 

inscribed City of Edinburgh, . . 20 


PAGE 

Deards, Walter, presented old Golf Clubs, 
from the Old Golf Tavern, Bruntsfield 

Links, 214 

Decanters, Roman Glass, from Baldock, . 109/. 
Deeds and Documents : — 

Commission to Sir Robert Arnott, Bart., 
as Major in the Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment of Foot, from George III., 1760, 31 

William Arnott, dated 1760, (dona- 
tion) 31 

Instrument of Sasine, in favour of Robert 
Henderson and Marion Langlands, of 
land in Borrowstones, (donation) . 218 

Rol>ert Lawson, of lands of 

Overgogar, 218 

Robert Puntoun, of subjects in 

the burgh of Queensferry, (donation) 218 
Precept of Clare Constat l)y George 
Ilalybrontoun for infefting Archibald 
Lawsoun in Overgogar, (donation) . 218 

Deer-goddess, Cailleach Bheurr, ... 99 

Deer-horn, Objects of:- 

Bracer-like Object from Bac Mhic Con- 

nain. North Uist 56 

Cutand Notched, Grooved and V-shaped, 
from Bac Mhic Connain, North L’'ist, 

.56, 58, 65 

Fragments of, and Plate, from Bac Mhic 
Connain, North Uist, . 46/., 48 ff., .54, 61 

Spindle-like Object, Grooved, from Bac 

Mhic Connain, North Uist, ... .50 

See also Antlers : Handles ; Pendant ; 

Pick; Rings, Finger; Tines. 

Delft, Lambeth. Pot of. from London, (dona- 
tion) 424 

Denholm Hill F.arm, Roxburghshire, Bronze 

Swastika Brooch from, . . . 335, 365 

Denmark, Glass Cups, Plain and Painted, 

from, 291 ff. 

Bronze Enamelled Bowl from Malt- 

boek, 303, 306 

Chain-mail from, 321 

Ladle and Colander, Bronze, from 

•Tuellinge, Lolland, 307 

De Pradenne. Monsieur Vayson, presented 

a Stone Maul 19 

Dess, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, Leather 

Flask from, 103 

Dice Cup, Rhenish Ware, from Baldock, . 110 

Die, Bone, with Dot and Circle Designs, 

from Bac Mhic Connain, North Uist, (30, 65 
Diocletian, Fibula connected with the 

Vicennalia of 335, 371 

Dirleton Caves : see Archerfield. 
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Discs : — 

Bone, from Quenrtale Sands. Shetland, 

(donation) 213 

Bronze, from Blackburn Mill, . . . 317 

Clay, from Bac Mhic Connain, Xorth 

LTist, 61/. 

Perforated, from Garry lochdrach, 

Xorth Uist, 39, 41 

Stone, from Breckan Sands, Shetland, 

(donation) 14 

Inscribed, from Dunadd, . . . 386 

Ornamented, from Gletness, Shet- 
land, ■ . 82 

(Shale), Perforated, from Lauder- 
dale, (donation) 138 

(Slate), from Yarlshof, . . . 127 

Dishes, Roman Pottery, from Baldock, 

108, 109, 111 

Distaff, Wooden, from Pinhoullaud, Shet- 
land, (donation) 19 

from Shotts, Lanarkshire, . . 15 

Dobie, Marryat R., elected, .... 2 

Dobricor, Bohemia, Roman Bronze Pot 

from 307 

Doeccus, Sacriltus and, inscril>ed on Samian 

Bowl from Baldock, .... 108 

Doig, Major William IL, elected, ... 13 

Dolerite, Implement of, from Rudh' an 

Dunain, Skye, 201 

Dolichenus, Jupiter, A Relief of, . . . 268 

Domitian, Coin of, from Baldock, . . . 112 

Donald, James S., presented Communion 

Tokens, 18 

Donerdi, Peter de, 89 

Dores, Inverness-shire, Brooch from, . :136, 395 

Dougall, William, presented an Arrow- 
head, 18 

Dowalton Loch Crannofr', Wigtownshire, 

Beads, Roman, from, . . . 296, 375 

Iron Tools from, . . , 323, 375 

Patera from, . . . 298 /., 313, 374 

Roman Potteiy from. . 284, 343, 375 

Shallow Bronze Pans or Basins 

from 368, 343, 375 

Dredger, Sand, of Dory, (donation) . . 399 

Drinking- vessel. Beaker or. from Baldock, 109 

Drinks Maile in Early Times, . , . 312/. 

Drostan, .Saint, 427 

Druminnor, Aberdeenshire, Heraldic Stone 

from Lesmoir at, 90 

Drumnadrocliit, Inverness shire. Groats of 
David II. and Rol)ert IL found at 
St Xinian's Chapel, .... 138 

Duchanus, Saint, 429 


P-AGE 

Dumbarton, Roman Harbour and End of 

Military Way probably at. . . . 241 

Dumbartonshire ; see Croy Hill ; Dunglass ; 
Dunnerbuok ; Helensburgh : Kil- 
patrick, Old. 

Dumbuck, Shoal in Clyde at, . . . . 240 

Dumfriesshire; see Auchenskeoch, Duris- 
deer ; Erickstane Brae : Friar’s Carse. 
Dunadd, Poltalloch, Argyll, Fortified Site, .386 

Roman Pottery from, . 285, 386 

Dun an lardhard, Skye, Inverness-shire, 
Terra-cotta Object from Broch of. 

289, 349, 395 

Dunan, Jura, Argyll, Dun at, ... 151 

Dunbar. Battle of. Silver Medal of Crom- 
well for, 421 

Dunbar, Mrs L. Duff, on Corn Bykes of 

Caithness, 136 

Duncan, James, in Merdrum, Tombstone of, 98 

’Janet Lumsden or. Tombstone of, . 98 

Mec Innirlegin, 442 

Robert, elected, 213 

Dunglass, Dumbartonshire. Military Way 

at, 241 

Dunlop, G. A., elected, 421 

Dunnerbuck, Duinbarton.shire. Military 

Wily at 241 

Dunragit, AVigtownshire, Bronze Knife 

from, 19 

Duns : — 

Galleried, Rudh’ an Dunain, Glen 

Brittle, Skye, 185 

in .lura, 150/. 

Dunshelt, Auchtermuchly, Fife, Beaker 

from, 14 

Durham, James R., and Patrick M. Thom- 
son, presented Relics from a “Burnt 
Mound” at Weisdale A’oe, Shetland, . 213 

Duthac, Saint, 427 

Dysart, Fife, Pass for Ferry to, . . . 421 

Dwelling, Bronze Age, at Yarlshof. 
Shetland, Interim Report on the Ex- 
cavation of a, in 1931, . . . .113 


Eagle, Bronze, from Currie 351 

Earn’.s Heugh, Coldingham, Berwickshire, 
Exciivations in Two Iron Age Forts 


at 152 

Eniimelleil Brooch from, . 332, 362 

Relative Ages of the Two 

Forts, 178 

Relics from, .... 179 


Ear-pick, Bronze Enamelled, from Baldock, 112 
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Earth-houses : — 

at Bac JIhic Connain, North Uist, 42, 285, 395 
,, Balhinny, Aberdeenshire, ... 86 

Berie Sands, Lewis, . . . 285,395 

Castle Law, the Pentland Hills, . . 396 

,, Cnoc a' Comhdhalach, North List, . 33 

„ Fithie, Farnell 387 

,. Foshigarry, North List. . . . 63#. 

Garry lochdrach, Vallay Strand, 

North List 32, 63#. 

in Glencoe. Aberdeenshire. ... 86 

at Machair Leathann, North List, . . 33 

,, Pitcur, Coupar- Angus 387 

,, Tealing, Dundee, Angus, . . . 388 

Samian AVare from do., . , , 388 

,, We.st Grange of Conan, Angus, Roman 

Pottery fi’oiu, , , . . 287, 388 

Earthwork, Cnoc Cailliche, Auchindoir, 

Aberdeenshire 99 

East Lothian 

County Council present Fragments of a 
Sculptured Rock from the Quarry, 

Traprain Law, 398 

Handle of Patera from, , , , 300, 351 

See also Archerlield : Cockenzie ; 
Gullane ; Tranent ; Traprain Law ; 
Whitekirk Hill; AVinton Park, 
Cockenzie. 

Eckford, Roxburghshire, Cheek-piece, 
Terret, Buttress, and other Tools 


from, 317, 365 

Edgerston ; see Cainphouse. 

Edinburgh : — 

Baton of High Constables of, (purchase) 24 
Brass Object, inscribed City of Edin- 
burgh, (donation) 20 

Bruntsfield Links, Old Golf Clubs from 

the Old Golf Tavern 214 

Cauongate, Rain-water Head of Lead 

from, 22 

Comiston Water Supply 22/. 

George Heriot s Hospital, Lead Name- 
plate taken from 21 

Pieces of Lead Pipe from, . . 22 

Granton Castle, Roman Pottery from, 288, 351 
“■ Our Lady Kirk of Field," , . . 140 

Parliament Hall, Edinburgh Castle, 

Lead Name-plate taken from, , . 21/. 

Princes Street, Lead Name-plate taken 

from House in, 21 

St Mary in the Fields, Architectural 

History of the Church of, , . . 144 

Silver Straining Spoon made in, . . 138 

Water Trust Yard, Original, , , . 22 


PAGE 

Edin's Hall Broch, Berwickshire, , . 341 

Edmonstone, Robina, 104 

Eeles, Francis C,, on 27ie Perth Psalter, . 426 

Eilean Maleit, North L’^ist, Earth-house at, 33 

Elphinstone, Janies, of Barns, . . ,98/. 

Enamelled Bronze Brooch, from Earn s 

Heugh, 163 

Enamel-working in Britain and on the 

Continent, 305/. 

Epaphroditus, L. Ansius, Founder, . . 298/. 

Erasmus, Saint, Feast of 428 

Erickstane Brae, near Moffat, Dumfries- 

.shire. Brooch from, , , . 3,35, 360 

Essie, Brae of, Aberdeenshire, Sites of 

Burials at, 86 

Church, Aberdeenshire, , . . . 93, 97 

Glaek of, Aberdeenshire, M'hin-niill at 98 

Everley Broch, Caithness, Roman Glass 

and Pottery from, . 284. 287, 291, 341, 393 

Excavations 

1931 11 

Earn's Heugh, near Cohlingham. Two 

Iron Age Forts at, 1.52 

Long Cairn, Horned, at Auchoish, . . 445 


Rudh'anDunain, Skye, Chambered Cairn, 183 
Yarlshof, Shetland, Interim Report on 
the Excavation of a Bronze Age 
Dwelling at, in 1931 113 

Fail, Tarbolton. Ayrshire, Holy-water 

Stoup from, 133 

Fairley, John A., presented a Wooden Box, 215 
a Special Constable's Baton and 


an Ivory Sand Dredger, . . , 399 

Fauna of Caledonia. 348/. 

FearU'ighinn {f>r Uginn. i’erleyn or F'er- 

lanus) 442 

Fences, Slab, in Caithness, .... 136 

Ferry to Kirkcaldy and Dysart, Pass for, . 421 

Fetlar, Shetland. Collection from, . . 18 

Fife: see Constantine's Cave; Dunshelt, 


Auchterniuchty ; Dysart ; Kilcon- 
quhar; Kinkell Cave; Kirkcaldy; 
Largo; Lassodie Mill, Dunfermline; 
Leuchar.s ; Lomond. East ; Norrie’s 
Law. Largo ; Rumgally, Kemback ; 

Tents Muir. 

Fillan, Saint, 427, 429 


some Chapel Sites associated with, 129 

Filzen, on the iboselle. Bronze Cauldron 

from 341/ 

Finan, Saint, 427 

Finglenny, Aberdeenshire, Chapel Site near, 87 
Bell-hillock near 88 
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Finlay, John, Death of, 3 

Fithie, Farnell, Angus, Roman Pottery 

from Earth-house at, . . . 287, 387 

Flag, The Ochiltree, 413 

Flakes, Flint, Worked, from Gullane, . 137 

from Lauderdale, (donation) . 138 

Flask, Bronze Enamelled, from Pinguente, 

Istria, 304 

Leather, from Dess, Aboyne, (donation) 103 

White Ware, from Baldock, . . . 108 

Fleming, Dr D. Hay, Death of, . . . 3 

Obituary Notice of, ... . 8 

Flint : — 

Chipped Blocks of, from Cissbury, (dona- 
tion) 214 

Flaked, from Garry lochdrach, North 

List, mff. 

Fragments of, from Rudh’ an Dunain, 

Skye, 201 

Implements from Bookan, Orkney, . 25 

Sub-triangular, from Lauderdale, 

(donation), 138 

Tardenoisiun Pigmy, from The Rink, 

Selkirk, (donation) , . . , 15 

Objects of: sfp Arrow-heads; Flakes, 
Worked; Knives; Saws; Scrapers, 

Tool from Iver Bucks 424 

Foratwatt, ^^'all,s, Shetbuid, Ship's Horn 

from, 25 

Forbes, Alexander, Master of, . . . 98 

of Tolquhon, Elizalieth Gordon or, , 9(5 

William, Sixth Laird, , . , 96 

Forde, Professor C, Daryll, and Professor 
V, Gordon Chiide, on E.xcavations in 
Two Iron Age Forts at Earn's Heugh, 

near Coidingham, 1.52 

Forsyth, William, F.R.C.S.E., presented a 

Snuff-mull and a Goat Bell, . . 103 

Forth, River, Two Earthenware Pitchers 

from, near Gargunnock, , . . 138 

Forts :~ 

at Aitnock, Dairy, :i77 

,, Ardifuar, Argyll, ;585 

,, Camphouse, Edgerston, Roxburgh- 
shire 288, :563 

,, Castlehill, Dairy, 377 

,, Dunadd. Argyll 386 

,, Earn s Heugh, Berwickshire, Enam- 
elled Brooch from, . , . 332, 362 

,, Gallanach, Oban, 386 

,, Karnes Hill, Ratho, Denarius from . 351 

,, Ruberslaw, 366 

,, Strachur, 420 

,, Traprain Law, Prestonkirk, . , :154 


PiOH 

Forts (contd .) : — 

Excavations in Two Iron Age, at Earn's 

Heugh, near Coidingham, . , , 1.52 
Iron Age, on Loch Fyne, . , . . 419 
Roman, at Old Kilpatrick and Croy Hill, 

Notes on the, 219 

Vitrified, Mote of Mark, Kirkcudbright, 374 
Fortune, John R., presents Flint Imple- 
ments and Whorl from Airhouse, . 422 

Foshigarry, North L’ist, Earth-house at, . Kiff. 
Fowlis Wester, Perthshire, Cross-slabs at, 109 
France, Sepulture de Feuilles, Dept, de 
I'Herault, Flint Saw and Stone Beads 
from a Neolithic Grave in, (donation) 16 

Silver Brooch from Izenave, Ain, . , Mi 

Stone Maul for Quarrying Flint, from 

Murs, Avignon 19 

Fraser, Rev, Ewen, elected 398 

John, presented Communion Tokens, . 20 

Frendraught (Fernyndrach), Duncan de 

(c, 12-56-80) 89 

Sir Henry de, 89 

William 89 

Friars Carse, Dumfriesshire, Paterae from, 

298, 343, 372 

Furnace at Bac Mhic Connain, , . .48,(14 

Furs, Trade in, in Caledonia 340 

Fyfe, James, presented a Communion 

Token, 20 

Fyne, Loch, Remains from Bronze and Iron 

Ages on east side of, , ... 419 

Gabriel, Saint, 428 

Galdenach Farm, Glenluce, Wigtownshire, 

Melon-shaped Bead from, . , , 296 

Gallanach, Argyll, Roman Pottery from, 28-5, 3.s6 
GallowHat, Rutherglen, Lanarkshire, 

Paterae from, 299, .'580 

Gargunnock, Stirlingshire, Two Earthen- 
ware Pitchers from River Forth, near, 1:58 
Garioch, Alexander, of Kinstair, . , . 91 

Garry lochdrach, Vallay Strand, North List, 

Inverness-shire, Earth-house at . 31, 63 Jt, 

Roman coin from, , , 2,82 

Gatus or Catus, Potter, Stamp of, , . . :i55 

George III,, Commission to Sir Robert 

Arnott, Bart., from, , . , . 31 

William Arnott, from, , , . 31 

Germany, Bronze Cauldrons from, . .310/. 

Roman Bronze Pots from, . . . 307 /. 

Gersa School, Watten, Caithness, Flint 
Implements and Sickle-shaped Bone 
Object found at, 214 
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Geta, Coin of, from Ancruni, .... :i50 

from Cramond, 280 

Ghegaii Rock : see Seacliff. 

Gibson, Cumnock, Snuff-box by, . . . -121 

Gilbert, Saint 427 

Gilgil, Kenya, East Africa, Knives and 

Scrapers of Obsidian from, ... 18 

Gillies, Dr Patrick H., Death of, ... 3 

Gilmour, Brig.-Gen. Sir Robert, elected a 

Vice-President, 1 

Ginger bread Mould from Montrose, . . 16 

Glasgow, Plesher's Ilaugh, Glasgow Green, 

Sigillata Bowl found at. . . 28.'), 381 

Yorkhill, Roman Potter 3 % Glass, and 

Coins from, 1481 

Glass:— 

from Croy Hill Fort, 267 

Objects of 

Leaded Window at Craig Castle, 

Auchendoir, 101 

Painted, from Traprain I.aw, . . 293, 359 

Painting, Rheni.sh 293 

Roman, in Caledonia 290 

Objects of, from Cairnhill, Mon- I 

quliitter 29.5. .390 

Pieces of, from Carlingwark Loch 

Cauldron, 318, 371 

See also Beads; Bottles, Roman; | 

Cups. Roman ; Decanters ; Xecklace. 
Glass-blowers, Roman, at Croj" Hill Fort, . 267 

Glass-work, Roman 305 

Glenboltichal, nearComrie. Flat Bronze Axe 

from 398 

Glen Brittle, Skye. Iiiverness-shire. Gal- : 

leried Dun in, 13-5 I 

Glencairnie. Sir Gilbert de 89 | 

Marjorie 1*** ] 

Glencoe, Aberdeenshire, Earth-house in. . 86 

Glengarrisdale, Xorth .Tura, Dun at, . .1.50/. 

Glenluce Sands. Wigtownshire. Brooches 

from . . . . . . .329,3,32,376 

Glenshee. Perthshire, Bronze Ladle and 

Colander from, .... 31K)/.. 386 i 
Gletness, Nesting, Shetland, Ornamented I 

Stone Disc from, 82 

Goat Bell, Wooden, from India, . . . 103 

Gogar, Over, Midlothian, Lands of. . . 218 

Golborne, John, of Chester, .... 240 

Gold, Objects of; see Armlets; Brooches; 

Medal ; Rings. 

Production of, in Scotland, . . . 347 

Golf Clubs, Old, (donations) .... 214 

Gollan, Rev. Donald C. Campbell, Death of, 3 
Gordon, Alexander, of Essie (Essy), . . 89 


PAGE 


Gordon, Alexander, Third Laird of Lesmoir, 91 

Arthur, of Wardhouse 91 

Elizabeth : see Forbes of Tolquhon. 

James, First Laird of Lesmoir, . . 90, 97 

yr. of Lesmoir, 97 

Sir James. Fourth Laird of Lesmoir, 

Baronet of Nova Scotia, . . 91, 97 /. 

.John, of E.ssie (Essj ), .... 89 

of Wardhouse. 91 

J. Tennant, on Short Cists at Rumgallj', 

Fife, 67 

Katherine: see Burnett. 

Margaret Ogiivie or Barclay or, . . 96 

Stewart or, 97 

(Gordoune), Master William, Parson or 

Rector of Essie, 88 

Sir William, Sixth Baronet, of Le.smoir 

and Essie 91,93/. 

Gorebridge, Midlothian, Lend Pipe from, . 23 

Goudierannet, Kinro.ss. Flanged Bronze 

Axe from 103 

Grant, John, of Rothmaise, .... 1-3 

Walter G.. of Trumland, presented 

Stone Hammer and Communion 

Tokens, 17/’. 

William .Flneas, elected. ... 13 

Granton Castle, Edinburgh, Roman Pottery 

from 288. 3.51 

Grave, Two-storeyed, at Little Asta, Shet- 
land 69 

Graves, Two-storeyed. List of, . . . 74 

Gridiron, from Blackburn Mill. . . . 313 

from Carlingwark Loch, . . 311, 322 

Easter Wooden, Eckford, . . 365 

Grind, T:inkerness, Orkney, Priming 

Powder llask from. .... 23 

Grista. Shetland. Standing-stone and 

Mounds at 69 

Groat of Davi<l II., from St Ninian s Chapel. 

Drumnadrochit 138 

Gulberwick. near LerAA’ick, Shetland, 

Viking Brooch from 81 

Gullane, East Lothian, Scraper and Worked 

Flakes from, 1,37 

Gunn. .John, D.Sc.. elected 

Gunning FelloAvship for 1931, ... 12 

Hairdre.ssing. Roman, in Time of Trajan 

and Hadrian 328 

Halkerston, Gorebridge. Midlothian, Stone 

Axe from, 25 

Hall. AndreAV, presented Steatite Urns 

from Asta, 17 
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Hallett.iirs Hughes, presented LinenSheets 

used by Prince Charles Edward, . Itid 
Halliday. T. M., presented examples of 

Scottish Lead AVork 21ff- 

Haltern. Bronze Skillet from. . . . 302 

Halyburton iHalybrontoun), George, Pre- 
cept of Clare Constat by, . . . 218 

Hamilton, .Janet : see Burnett. 

Hammer. Cetacean Bone, from Bac ilhic 

Connain, North List, . . . . -tO | Castle 97 

Stone, from Taiverso Tuick. Rousay, '• Davidson in Old Church of Auchin- 

Orkney. (donation) . . . . 17 j doir 99/. 

Hammer-stones: | George, 4th Earl of Huntly, on Stone 

from Bac jMhic Connain, North List, 4-5,/'., 49/. i from Lesmoir 90 

,, Fetlar, Shetland 19 Whitefoord on Ijcad Rain-water 

., Garry lochdrach, North L i,st, 34 d.. 38 (). Head from Old House in Ayrshire. . 22 

Abraded, from A’arlshof, . . 12(i, 12-7, 127 Hertfordshire, Notes on a Romano-Briti.sh 

Handles Cemetery in 10.7 

Bone, from Bac illiic Connain, North Hippo-sandal, from Croy Hill Fort, . . 267 

List 02,/., .76 Hoard, Bronze, from Jjamberton IMoor, 

Cetacean Bone, with Ogham Inscrip- 300/., 3.32/., 363 

tion, from Bac Mhic Connain, North Iron and Bronze, from Easter Wooden 

Fist 56 Farm, Eckford 365 

Deer-horn, from Bac JIhic Connain, Hogg. Robert. i)resented a Bronze Spear- 

North List, .73/. heail 15 

of Patera from East Lothian. . . . 3fJ0 Holy-water Stoup, from Fail, near Tar- 

., Roman Jug, from Cairnholly, Kirk- holton 133 

cudbright 298, 343, 373 from St Blane’s, Rannoch. . . 131.f. 

,, Roman Pick-axe from Croy Hill Fort, Holywell, Harelaw Moor, Berwickshire, 

Report on Wood of, . . . . 207 Bead from 290 

., Skillet from Annandale. . , . 391 Hone, Stone, from West Fort. Earn’sHeugh, 

.. Stone Clubs from Yarlshof, . . . 127 163,182 

Tankard, Bronze Enamelled, . . 322 Horn, Ship's, from Foratwatt, Walls, 

., from Carlingwark Loch. . . ;122 Shetland, (purchase) .... 25 

Harbour at Garry lochdrach. North L ist, . 39 Objects of: see Deer-horn ; Snuff-mull. 

Harpoon-head. Bone, from Bac Mhic Horndean. Berwickshire, Token Mould of 

Connain, North List .70 Assoc. Cong, of, 216 

Harray, Orkney, Ale Cog from. ... 25 Horses in Caledonia, 348 

Hawkshaw, Peehle-sshire, Marble Head, Hosen, Dounby, Orkney, Stone Mould from, 20 

Roman, from 326, 368 Hotchki.s, Mrs Penelope, elected . . . 137 

Head, Marble. Roman, from Hawkshaw, Housesteads, Northumberland, Painted 

Peeblesshire, 326, 368 Glass from, 293 

Heddernheim, Germany, Bronze Relief of How. Lieut. -Commander George E. P., 

.Jupiter Dolichenus from, . . 213.269 elected 102 

.Silver Plaque shotting .Jupiter presents a Silver Straining Spoon. 138 

Doliclienus and .Juno Regina, from, . 272 presents .Silver Teaspoons, . . 215 

Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire, Carved Howden, Over, Channelkirk, Berwickshire, 

Stone Fragment from I.,esmoir Knife from, 25 

Castle at 96 1 Human Remains : - 

Helmsdale, Sutherland, Bronze Basins I from I, ittle Asta, Shetland, ... 71 

from, 308, 310, 392 | Note on, 75 

— Colanders from, . 307/1., 310, 392 j from Chambered Cairn, liudh' an Dun- 

Hematite, Nodulesof, from Bookan, Orkney, 2.7 i ain, Skye, 198/., 211 

from Bac Mhic Connain, North List, . .70 i ,, Cist at Rumgally. Fife, . . . (i7 


PACK 

Heminoor, JIanover, Bronze Cauldron 


from 310 

Jlenderson, John, of Bridgeness (Brigneis), 218 
Robert, and Marion Langlands, Instru- 
ment of Sasine in favour of, of Land 

in Borrowstones, 218 

William, elected, 2 

Heraldry : — 

Arms of Burnett and Lesmoir at Crathes 
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PAGE 

Human Remains (contd .)-. — 

Cremated 

from Cist at Altyre, .... 405 

,, Cist at Cockenzie, .... 404 

., Toxside Wood Urn, Report on, . 402 

Hunter, Thomas, presented Objects from 

Fetlar, Shetland, 18 

Huntly, George. Fourth Earl of. Arms of, . 90 

Hut-circles in West Fort, Earn's Heugh, 

near Coldingham, 163#. 

Hyndford Crannog, Lanarkshire, . 296, 340, 342 

Roman Relics found at, 283, 291, 342, 381 


Implements, Flint, Pigmy (?), from Air- 

house, Channelkirk, (donation) , , 422 

Inchgarvie,Dalmeny, AVest Lothian, Roman 

Pottery found at. . . . 284, 288, 3.52 

India, Wooden Goat Bell from, . . . 103 

Inscriptions 

on a Cross from Kilchomau, Islay, , . 442 

,, Bronze Plaque to Jupiter Dolichenus, 

from Komlud, 271 

,, Bronze Relief from Croy Hill, , 268, 275 

Latin, found at Bowness, , , , , 346 

on Gold Fibula from Erickstane 

Brae, Moffat, 3:1.5, .370/, 

Ogham, on Knife Handle from Bac 

Mhio Connain, .56 

found near Poltallocli. . . . 448 

Intaglio, Roman, from Cairnhill. Jlon- 

quhitter, 29.5, 390 

from Over wells, Jedburgh, , , 365 

from Sandhead, Glenluce, . . 285, 376 

Inventory of Objects of Roman and Pro- 
vincial Roman Origin found on Sites 
in Scotland not definitely associated 


with Roman Constructions 

I, Introductorj', 277 

1, Pottery, 282 

2. Terra-cotta, 289 

3. Glass 290 

4, Bi'onze Vessels 297 

.5, Contents of Cauldrons : Iron 

Tools and Implements, , , 314 

6 , Bronze Figures, , , , , 324 

7, Marble, 326 

8 , Brooche.s 329 

II. Inventory, 351 

1. Counties South of the Antonine 

Wall, 3.51 

Conclusions, 338 

Inverness, Special Constable's Baton of, . 399 

VOL. LXVI. 


PAGE 

Inverness-shire : see Bac Mhic Connain, 
North List ; Cnoc a’ Comhdhalach, 
Vallay, North Uist ; Culloden ; Dores ; 
Drumnadrochit ; Dun an lardhard : 
Eilean Maleit, North U^ist; Foshi- 
garry. North Uist ; Garry lochdrach, 
Vallay Strand, North Uist : Glen 
Brittle, Skye : Kraiknish, Skye ; 
Machair Leathann, North Uist ; 
Rodil, Harris ; Rudh’ an Dunain, 

Skye; Skye; Tota Dunaig, Vallay, 


North Uist. 

Iona, Duncan or Dunchad, Abbot of, . . 429 

Irehester, Northamptonshire, Bronze Bowls 

and .Strainers from .... 309 

Ireland, Strainer from, 309/. 

Iron ; — 

Age Forts, Native, on Loch Fyne, , . 419 

Objects of ; — 

found in Bronze Cauldroii.s, . , , 314,//. 

In-strument, Pronged, from Garry 
lochdrach. North Uist, ... 41 

NVr ofso Brooches ; Buttress; Chain- 


mail ; Gridirons ; Hippo-.sandal ; 
Knives ; Pick axe ; Pin ; Pot, Foot 
of; Rivets; Tripod. 

Rounded Mass of, from the Earth-houses 


at Foshigarry. (donation) ... 17 

Slag from Site of Bloomery in Fort on 

East Lomond, Fife, (donation) , , 14 

Smelting in Caledonia, , • , , 348 

Islay; see Kilchomau, 

Iver, Bucks, Neolithic Tool from, , , , 424 

Ivory, Morse, Tip of Tooth, worked, from 

Bac Mhic Connain, North Uist, . , 61 

Objects of : see Dredger ; Snuff-mull. 

Izenave. Ain, France, Silver Brooch from, , 333 

Jar, Pieces of Roman, from Okstrow 

Broch 286 

Jedburgh Abbey, Cast of Royal Arms at, , 138 

Jenkison, Beatrice, Diamond Ring given 

by Prince Charlie to, , , , , 24 

Jet, Objects of: see Bead, 

or Shale, Objects of : Ring from Trap- 

rain Law, 399 

Joachim, Saint 428 

Johnson, .1, Bolam, presented an Old Golf 

Club, 214 

Jones, Jethro, Death of, 

Joseph, Saint, 428 

Juellinge, Lolland, Denmark, Bronze Ladle 

and Colander from, , , , 307 342 

30 
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Jugs:— 

from Baldock, Herts 106, lOS ff. 

Bronze : — 

from Xewstead, 298 

,, Ruberslaw, Roxburghshire, 298, 366 
,, Sadlerhead, Lanarkshire, . 298, 383 

Handle of, from Cairnholy, Kirk- 
cudbright, . , . . 298, 343, 373 

from Kinkell Cave, St Andrews, 384 

Juno Regina, Jupiter Dolichenus and, on 
Plaques from Hungary, Bulgaria, and 

Germany, 271. fl’. 

Jupiter Dolichenus, Bronze Plaque of, from 

Heddernheim, 269 

Cast of, from Heddernheim, (donation) 213 

Relief of, 268 

and Juno Regina, Representations of. 


on Votive Offerings. 

.271.//: 

Jura, Argyll, Standing Stones 

and other 

Antiquities in. 

. 146 

Chapel Sites in. 

. 149 

Place-name, 

. 147 

Sites of Settlements in. . 

. 1.50 

Stone Alignment in. 

. 149 


Kaime.s Hill, Ratlio. ^fidlothian. Pottery 

and Denarius from :}.)1/. 

Kalemonth, Ro.xburghsldre, Socketed 

Bronze Axes found at, . . , 422 

Ka.v. Janies C,, presented L'rns. etc . . 14 

Keiller, Alexander, presented a Bronze Axe, 19 

Keiss, Caithness. Roman Pottery from the 

Road Broth 287, 3!)4 

Broth, Caithness. Roman Pottery 

from 287. 289, 3.70, 393 /. 

Kennera. .Saint. 427 

Kentigern. Saint, 427. 429 

Kentigerna. .Saint 427 

Kerr, Heniy F.. on .Vn Intei pretation of a 
Drawing entitled “Our Lady Kirk of 
Field, Edinburgh," in H.JI. State 

Paper Oltice, 110 

Kerrera : .vep Slaterach. 

Ke.ssog, Saint, 427 

Kevoca, Saint 427 

Key, Brass, found between La.ssw.ade and 

Polton, (donation) 20 

Kilcalmonell, Argj-ll, Patron .Saint of, . 428 

Kilfhonian, Lshi.v, Argyll, Inscription on a 

Cross from 442 

Kilconquhar, Fife, Patron Saint of, . . 428 

Kilfinan, .Vrgyll, Chambered Cairns near, . 41.7 


PAGE 

Kilpatrick, Old. Dumbartonshire, A’otes on 

the Roman Fort at 219 

A. Relation of the Fort to the Antonine 

Wall 220 

B. The Military Way 230 

C. The Ditches of the Fort, . . . 233 

D. The Continuation of the Military 

Way 2.39 

E. Conclusions 241 

Kingoldrum, Angus, Cup, probably Roman 

Glass, from 291, 387 

Kinkell Cave, near St Andrews, Fife, 

Roman Pottery from, . . . 288, 384 

Kinross: aee Goudierannet. 

“Kirk of Field, Our Lady, Edinburgh." An 
Interpretation of a Drawing entitled, 
in H.M. State Paper Office, . , . 140 

Kirkcaldy, Fife, Pass for Ferry to, . . 421 

Kirkcudbright. Stewartry of: see Barean 
Loch ; Borness Cave ; Cairnholy, or 
Cairnholl.v; Carlingwark Loch : Mark, 

Mote of. 


Kitchen-midden at Ghegan Rock, Seacliff, . 354 

at Largo Bay 384 

Knife and Fork with Bone Handles, (dona- 
tion) 422 

Clasp, said to he from Culloden, (dona- 
tion) 421 

Flint, from Airl)Ouse, Channelkirk, 

(dojiation) 422 

found near Cairn at Auchoish, . 447 

Knights Templars at Templand, Essie, 

Aberdeenshire 86/. 

Knives : — 

Bronze, from Dunragit, .... 19 

Flint, from Over Howden, Channelkirk, 

( puroha.se) 25 

from Cist at Rumgally, F'ife, (dona- 
tion) 13 

Xote on, 68 

Iron, from Garry lochdrach, North 

Fist 41 

Obsidian, from Gilgil, Kenj'a, (dona- 
tion) 18 

Slate, from Yarlshof, .... 121, 127 

Stone, poli.shed, from Shetland, List 

of 77/. 

Knob, Bone, with Bronze Ferrule, from 

A'arhshof 127 

Knockenny, Glands, Angu.s, FTagments of 
L'ru and Jet Necklace from Cist at, 

(presented) 15 

Knockwhern, Edit, Aberdeenshire, Cup of 

Steatite from Cairn at, ... 102 
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PAGE 

Komlod, Hungary, Silverised Bronze 
Plaques of (a) Jupiter Dolichenus and 
(6) of Jupiter Dolichenus and Juno 

Regina from, 271 

Korchow, Mecklenburg, Rhineland, Bronze 

Cauldron from, 310 

Bronze Pot from, .... 308 

Kraiknish, Loch Eynort, Skye, Inverness- 

.shire. Cairn at, 185 

Kyngadie, Carmarthen, Patera and Strainer 

from, 309 


Lacailie, A. D., on the Site of St Biane's 

Chapel in Rannoch, .... 128 

presented Smali Acheulean Hand-axe, 137 

presented Chipped Blocks of White 

Fiint from Cisabury, .... 214 

presented a Xeoiithic Tooi, . . . 424 

Ladles and Colanders, Roman Bronze, found 

in Scotland and on the Continent, 306 JL 

Lamherton Jloor, Bern'ickshire, Bronze 

Hoard from. . . . 300/., :132/., 363 

Lamond, Robert, M.A,, LL.B.. Death of, . 3 

Lamp, Bronze, and Eagle from Currie, . 351 

Steatite, from Cuilivoe, Shetiand, . 19 

Lamp.stand, Hanging, from Easter Wooden, 

Eckford, 365 

Lanark, Bronze Ladie and Colander from 

near, 306, 383 

Gold Medal commemorating the First 

Scottish International Aviation Meet- 
ing at, 421 

Lanark-shire : see Arbory Hill, Crawford; 

Bank Farm, Dolphinton: Gallowtiat, 
Rutherglen ; Glasgow ; Hyndford ; 
Sadlerhead ; Shotts. 

Lang, Rev. Dr Mar.shall B., elected. . . 421 

La Plante, Namur. Enamelled Bow l from, . 304 

Larg. Robert J., elected 213 

Largo Bay, Fife, Pieces of Ware re.sembling 

Terra Sigillata from, . . . 288, 384 

Lassentullich. Perth.shire, Burial Enclosure 
of Family of Stewart of Inverhadden 

at 128/. 

Cross-slab at, 130 

Lassodie Mill. Dunfermline, Fife. Flint 

Arrow-heads found near, ... 18 

Lasswade, Midlothian, Brass Key found 

between Polton and, .... 20 

Lauderdale. Berwickshire, Flint and Stone 

Implements from, 138 

Law Ting Holm, Standing Stone, at Grista, 

Shetland, 69 


PAGE 

Lawson (Lawsounl, Archibald, in Lands of 

Overgogar, 218 

Robert, Portioner of Overgogar, . . 218 

Leadbetter, Thomas G., Death of, . . 3 

Lead Work, Examples of Scottish, (dona- 
tion) -iff. 

Leask, William, presented Stone l)earing 

Twig Runes 17 

Leather, Olyects of: see Flask. 

Leg, Bronze, of Roman Statue, from 

Milsiiigton, 324. 365 

Leith, John, of Harthill, Oyne, ... 92 

Lennox, Dr David, Death of, . . . . 3 

Leslie, Walter, Reader in Essie (1.576), . . 93 

Lesmoir Castle, Carved Stone Fragments 

from 95/. 

and the Church of Essie ; with 

Some Further Xote.s on Auchindoir, . 86 

Milton of, 91 

Leuchars, Fife, Engraved Bronze Plate 

from, 15 

Lewis : see Berie Sands, Traigh na Berie. 

Lignite. Objects of: Bead of Jet or, from 

Garry lochdrach. North List. . . 36 

Lind, George J., Death of, .... 3 

Linen, Objects of : see Caps ; Sheets. 

Lingrow, Broch of. Orkney, Roman Coins 

found at, 286/. 

Link, Bronze, of Belt, from Dowalton Loch 

Crannog, 113 

found in Belgic Cordoned L'rn 

at Letchworth 113 

Linlithgow Palace, AVest Lothian, Piece of 

Lead Pipe from 22 

Roman Pottery from, . . . 353 

Lochlee Crannog. Ayrshire, Bronze Orna- 
ment from, 65 

Brooches and Roman Pottery from. 

285, 3112, 334, 378 

Tools from, 324, 378 

Lochside. Spynie. Alorayshire. Brooch from, 

332, .3:36, 392 

Lochspouts Crannog, Ayrshire, Roman 

Pottery found at 285, 378 

Lomond, East, Fife, Glass Beads from Fort 

on 13 

Iron Slag and Stone Mould 

from Fort on 14 

Longfaugh, Crichton, Midlothian, Patera 

Iroui 300, 352 

Longinus, Saint, 423 

Love, Robert, Silversmith, Edinburgh, . 215 

Low, Professor Alexander, on Human 

Remains from Little Asta, Shetland, 75 
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Lunasden, Janet ; see Duncan. 

Lyford-Pike, J. D., Chalmers- Jervise Prize 


awarded to, 12 

Lyne, Peeblesshire, Roman Pottery from 

the Fort of, 283, 329 

Lynegar, Watten, Caithness, Peat contain- 
ing Lint or Flax Seeds from, . . 214 

Mabucus, Saint, 427/. 

Macaskill, Family of. Tacksmen of Rudh’ 

an Dunain, Skye 18.5 

M'Cabe, James O.. elected, .... 421 

M'Conachie, Mrs, presents Flint and Stone 

Implements from Lauderdale, . . 138 

Rev. William, D.D., Death of, . . 3 

Macdonald, Sir George, presented Cast 
Relief of Jupiter Doliehenus from 

Heddernheim, 213 

Notes on the Roman Forts at Old 

Kilpatrick and Croy Hill, and on a 
Relief of Jupiter Doliehenus, by, . 219 

MacDonald, Ranald. C.M.G., Death of, . 3 

M'Erlean, Family Name, .... 444 

M'Govern, Rev. John B., Death of, . . 3 

Machair Leathann, North List, Inverne.ss- 

shire. Earth-house at, .... 33 

Machar, Saint, 427 

Macinnirlegin, Duncan (Mec Innirlegin), . 442 

Mack, J. Logan, presents a Delft Pot . . 424 

Mackay, Alister M., elected, .... 3 

Mrs C. G., elected, 3 

Mackenzie, Colin, Edinliurgh, Silver Strain- 
ing Spoon made by, .... 138 

MacLean, Robert G., elected, . . . 137 

MacLellan, Rev. Malcolm, D.D., Death of,. 4 

MT.ellan. Robert A., elected, ... 3 

Macleod, F. T., presented Commissions 

dated 1690 and 1760, .... 31 

of Macleod, Sir Reginald, pre.sented 

Urns and Scrapers from Rudh’ an 

Dunain, 214 

MacNerlin, Family Name, .... 444 

Maepherson, Dr A., presented Stone Imple- 
ments, etc., from Ashanti, . . . IfH 

MacWilliam, Hugh D., elected, ... 13 

Magian, Dr Anthony J. C., elected, . . 3 

Maglemosian Type, Relic of, from Yarlshof, 119 

Magnus, Saint, Martyr and Abbot, . . 428/. 

Maiden Hillock, Lesmoir, Aberdeemshire, 

Burials at, 86 

Mailand, Lfyeasound, Shetland, Rim Frag- 
ment of Pottery from, .... 216 

Mailland, Whitene.ss, Shetland, Polished 

Serpentine Axe from, .... 76 


PAGE 

Main, John, Silversmith, Edinburgh, . . 215 

Maitland, Charles, of Hattoun, . . . 218 

llaltboek, Denmark, Bronze Enamelled 

Bowl from, 303, 306 

Manirus. Saint, 427 

Manson, Mrs, presented a Stone Mould 

from Hosen, 20 

Manuscript, Liturgical, The Perth Psalter, 

Note on, 426 

Marble Head, Roman, from Hawkshaw, 

Peeblesshire, 326 

Margaret of Scotland, Saint, .... 427 

Marie de Nivibu.s. Saint, 428 

Mark, Mote of, Ste wartry of Kirkcudbright, 

Fiagiuent of Roman Pottery from, 284, 374 

Marnoc, Saint, 427 

Marshall & Sou, Plumbers, Edinburgh, 

1827 21 

Dr J. N., presented Obsidian Knives 

and Scrapers, 18 

Martha. Saint, 428 

Mary, Saint, Presentation of, ... 428 

Mason, "W. D., presented Tardenoisian 

Implements, 15 

Matches, Congreve, in Box, (donation) . 422 

Mather, James, Death of, ... . 4 

Maul, Stone, from Murs, Avignon, (dona- 
tion) 19 

Mears, Dr J. B., presented Bronze Plate 

from Leuchars 15 

Medal, Bronze, Admiral Vernon's Capture 

of Portobello, 17.39, 16 

Gold, Aviation Meeting, Lanark, 1910, 

(donation) 421 

Silver, of Cromwell, for Battle of 

Dunbar, (donation) .... 421 

of Orange Lodge, (donation) . . 13 

Mehrum, Rhineland. Roman Bronze Pot, . 308 

Mercury, Bronze Statuettes of, found in 

Scotland, ..... 324, 376, 385 

Metals found in Caledonia 348 

Mid Howe Broch, Rousay, Orkney. Roman 

Pottery found at, .... 286, 394 

Bronze Ladle from, . . 306, 394 

Midlothian, Bronze Stylus from, . . . 397 

Sec also Bow, Broch of ; Carrington, 
Cockpen : Castle Law, The Pent- 
lands ; Cramond ; Currie : Gogar, 

Over ; Gorebridge ; Halkerston, Gore- 
bridge ; Kaimes Hill, Ratho ; Lass- 
wade ; Longfaugh, Crichton ; More- 
dun, Gilmerton ; Niddrie ; Polton ; 
Toxside Wood. 

Milduan, Aberdeenshire, Cairns at, . . 86 
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PAGE 

Millport, Cumbrae, Buteshire, Cross-slab 

from, ^11 

Milne, Rev. A. A., presents Communion 

Tokens, 

Milsington, Roxburghshire, Leg of Statue 

of Victory from, .... 324, 365 

Mirelandhorn, Wick, Caithness, Corn Byke 

at, 136 

Mitchell, David, Silversmith, Edinburgh. . 215 

Mrs Elizabeth B., presented a Chert 

Scraper, 13 

William, presented a Priming Powder- 

flask, 23 

Modan, Saint, . , 427 

Modesty, Bridge of Walls, Shetland, Stone 

Knives from 78 

Modoc, Saint, 127 

Moloc, Saint, 127 

Moluag, Saint, in Aberdeenshire, ... 86 

Mommo, Potter, Bowl, probably made by, 

from Hyndford Crannog, ... 283 

Monan, Saint, 127, 429 

Moncrieflf, Miss Martha C. Scott, elected, . 13 

Montrose, Angus, Ivory Snutl'-mull and 

Two Gingerbread Mouids from, . . 16 

Oak Muntins for the Old Church 

of, (purchase) 24 

Moray Firth, Brooch found on the Shores 

of the, ..... 336, 350, 392 

Morayshire : see Altyre ; Blairs, Loch of ; 
Burghead ; Culbin Sands ; Lochside, 
Spyuie ; Sculptor's Cave, Covesea. 
Moredun, Gilmerton, Midlothian, Burial at, 396 
Morley, Henry T., elected, .... 3 

Moroc, Saint, 12^ 

Mortar, Clay used as, at Bac Mhic Connain, 46 

Stone, from Garry lochdrach, North 

L'ist, 35 

Mortaria, Fragments of, at Linlithgow, . 353 

Mortarium, Fragment of, from ilote of 

Mark, Rockcliffe, Dalbeattie. . . 374 

Mortillet, Adrien de. Death of, . . . 3 

Obituary Notice of 4 

Mortimer, Captain, 92 

Moulds 

Clay, from Bac Mhic Connain, North 

List, 62 

from A'arlshof, .... 120/., 123 

Gingerbread, of Wood, from Montrose, 

(donation) 16 

Token, of Lead, of Horndean Associate 

Congregation, (purchase) . . . 216 

Steatite, from Fetlar, Shetland, (dona- 
tion) 13 


Moulds (contd .) : - 
Stone : — 

from Bac Mhic Connain, North Uist, 49 

„ Bookan, Orkney, (purchase) . 25 

„ Fetlar, Shetland, (donation) . 18 

,, Fort on East Lomond, Fife, . 11 

„ Ilosen, Dounby, Orkue3', (dona- 
tion) 20 

Mounds ; — 

at Grista, Shetland, 69 

„ Loch of Asta, Shetland, ... 69 

Bronze Age, on Loch Fyne, . . . 419 

“Burnt," at Weisdale Voe, Shetland, 

Relics from, presented, .... 213 

Mount, Bronze, from Quendale, Shetland, 

(donation) 19 

Moxon. Charles, presents a Snuflf-box, . 421 

Muir, Mrs Gray, elected, .... 3 

Mund, Saint, 427 

Munro, Neil, LL.D., Death of, . . . 4 

Dr W. A., elected, 421 

Muntins, Oak, from the Old Church of 

Montrose, (purchase) .... 24 


Nail-cleaner, Bronze Enamelled, from 

Baldock, 112 

Nails, Hand-made Iron, from St John's 


Church, Perth, 23 

Nairnshire: see Auldearn. 

Name-plates, Lead, taken from Old Edin- 
burgh Houses, 21. f. 

Namur, Enamelled Bowl from Cemetery 

at La Plante, 304 

Napier, R. W., presented a Ferry Pass, . 421 

Neckl.ace, Glass, from Baldock, . . . 108 

Needles : — 

Bone, from Bac Mhic Connain, North 

Hist, .59 

from Garrj' lochdrach. North Uist, . 11 

,, St Mary’s Crosskirk, Forss, 

Caithness, (donation) . . 214 

,, Sandwick Baj-, Shetland, (pur- 
chase) 216 

Newpark, Polmaise : see Polmaise. 

Newstead, Roxburghshire, Bronze Jug 

from, 298 

Pots from, 307 

Brooches from, .... 329./'.. 333 

Copper Soldering-bolt from, . . 23 

Roman Coins from, .... :i,50 

Glass Bottles from, . . . 290 /. 

Nicholas, Saint, 428 

Nicholson, Miss, presented a Flint Scraper 

and Saw, 103 
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PAGE 

Nicol, W., presented a Flanged Bronze Axe, 103 
Niddrie, Midlothian, Whin Staff from, . 421 

Ninian, Saint, 427, 429 

Nior, Sister of St Columba, .... 428 

Nordman, Professor C. A., Rhind Lecturer 

for 1932, 12 

Xordrup Mark, Denmark, Painted Glass 

and Playing-men from, . . . 292/., 296 

Norrie's Law, Largo, Fife. Tumulus, . . 384 

Northmavine, Shetland, Stone Knife from. 78 

Notarius, Saint 427/. 

Nybster Broch, Caithness, Roman Pottery 

from, ....... 287, 394 


Oak, Carved, Muntins, from Old Church, 

Montrose, (purchase) .... 24 

Obsidian, Objects of: Knives and Scrapers 

from Gilgil, Kenya, .... 18 

Ochiltree, Ayrshire, Barony of, . . . 414 

Flag, The, 413 

Oculist’s Stamp, Roman, from Tranent, . 354 

Ogham Inscription found near Poltalloch, . 448 

on Knife Handle from Bac Mhic 

Connain, 56, 65 

Ogilvie, Margaret : see Gordon or Barclay. 
Okstrow, Broch of, Orkney, Roman Pottery 

from, 285, 286, 394 

Olave, Saint 427 

Orange Lodge Silver Medal, (donation) . 13 

Oremolla, Skane, Sweden, Bronze Ladle 

and Sieve from, 307, .... 307 

— Chain-mail Fragment from, . 321 

Orkney, Trumpet-shaped Brooch from, . 332 


See also Bishop’s Palace ; Bookan ; 
Burray ; Clestrain, Stronsay ; Grind, 
Tankerness ;Harray: Hosen, Dounby; 
Lingrow, Broch of ; Mid Howe, West- 
ness, Rousay ; Okstrow, Broch of ; 
Sandwick; Skaill Bay; Stennes.s, 
Loch of; Taiverso Tuick, Rousay; 


Westray. 

Ornaments, Bronze, from Lochlee Crannog. 

Ayrshire 65 

Cetacean Bone, from Bac Mhic Connain, 

North List, 58, 65 

Oronsay, .A^rgyll, Stone Bead, Flint Arrow- 
heads, etc., from Parc Croc Rioch, . 20 

Orr, Mr M. Y., Report on Wood of Handle 
of Roman Pick-axe from Croy Hill 

Fort, 2ti7 

Osborne, Rev. Thomas, presented Lrn from 

Cockenzie, 17 

Otter Ferry, Argyll, Cairn formerly at, . 419 

Overgogar : see Gogar, Over. 


PAGE 

Overwells, Jedburgh, Roxburghshire, 

Roman Intaglio from, .... 365 

Oysters, Trade in, in Caledonia, . . . 347 

Palace. Crailing; see Crailing. 

Pan, with Lattice-work Decoration, from 

Archerfield, 354 

Pans, or Basins, Bronze, from Dowalton 

Loch, 308, 343, 375 

Papa, Shetland, Polished Stone Knife from, 78 
Parsons, John W., elected, .... 3 

Pass, Copper, for Ferry to Kirkcaldy or 

Dysart, (donation) 421 

Paterm : — 

from Blackburn Mill, Cockburnspath. 

300. 308, 313/. 

„ Crailing, 300, 365 

., Dowalton Loch, .... 29.8/., 343 
., Friar's Carse, . . . 298, 343, 372 

,, Stanhope, Stobo, . . . 301, 369 

Bronze : — 

Enamelled, from West Lothian, . 302, 305 

found in Scotland, '29Sff. 

from Auchenskeoch, Durisdeer, . . 370 

,, Barochan, Paisley, . . 298/., 383 

„ Lamberton Moor, . . . 300, 363 

,, Longfaugh, Crichton, . . .3(X), 352 

,, Ruberslaw, .... .360/,, 366 
„ Whitehill, Westruther, . 3(X), .363 

Handle of. from Annandale, . . . 301 

from East Lothian, . . . 300, 354 

and Strainer, Bronze, from Wales, . . 309 

Paton, Victor A. Noel, Death of, . . . 4 

Patrick, Saint, 427, 429 

Paul, Sir James Balfour, Death of, . . 4 

Obituary Notice of 6 

Paulin, Sir David, Death of, ... . 4 

Pearls found in Caledonia, .... 347 

Peat containing Lint or Flax Seeds, from 
Lynegar, Watten, Caithness, (dona- 
tion) 214 

Pebbles : — 

Painted, from Garry lochdrach. North 

List, 37 

Perforated, from Auldearn, Nairnshire, 102 
White Quartz, from Rudh' an Dunain, 

Skye, 199, 201, 209 

Peebles, Brooch from near, . . . 313, 368 

Wooden Potato Bowl from, (purchase) 24 

Peeblesshire : see Broughton ; Hawkshaw ; 

Lyne ; Stanhope ; 

Pendant, Deer-horn, from Bac Mhic Con- 
nain, North Fist, 59 

Peock, Miss Mary, elected .... 398 
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Perth Psalter, The, 426 

St Johns Church, Hand-made Iron 

Nails from, 23 

Perthshire : see Auchlyne ; Fowlis ester ; 
Glenboltichal, near Comrie ; Glen- 
shee ; Lassentullich ; Rannoch ; Suie, 
Glendochart ; ’Wolfhill. 

Photograph of Boar Sculptured in Dunadd 

Fort, (presented) 214 

Pick, Deer-horn, from Bac JIhic Connain, 

North Uist 49, 60 

Pick-axe, Iron, Roman, from Croy Hill 

Fort 267 

Report on Wood of Handle of do.,. . 267 

Piercer, Bone, from Yarlshof, . . 122, 127 

Pigment, from Bac Mhic Connain, North 

Uist, 

on Pebble and Hammer-stone fiom 

Garry lochdrach. North Uist, . . 37 

Pigmy Implements, Tardenoisian, from 

The Rink, Selkirk, (donation) . . 15 

Pinguente, Istria, Enamelled Flask from, , 304 

Pin-head, Bone, from Bac Mhic Connain, 

North Uist, 61 

Pinhoulland, Walls, Shetland, Bronze Pen- 

annular Brooch from . . . . 24, 80 

Distaff from, .... 19 

Pins 

Bone : — 

from Bac Mhic Connain, North Uist, 49, 59 


,, Garry lochdrach. North Uist, 

34, 36, mff.. 42 

,, Yarlshof 121 

Bronze : — 

from Bac Mhic Connain, North Uist, 50 
., Garry lochdrach. North Uist, . 40/. 
,, Urn in Toxside Sandpit. Mid- 
lothian, (donation) ... 14 

Iron, from Cist at Moredun, Gilmerton, . 396 

Pipe, Lead, from George Heriot’s School, 

Edinburgh 22 

fi'oni Gorebridge. Midlothian, . 23 

,. Linlithgow Palace. ... 22 

Pitchers, Earthenware, from River Forth, 

near Gargunnock, (donation) . . 1-3.S 

Pitcur, Angus, Earth-house.s at, . . . 387 

Roman Pottery from, . . 287/., 387 

Pivot-stone ('), from Croy Hill Fort, . . 268 

Plaques ; — 

Bronze, of Jupiter Dolichenus from 

Heddernheiin 269 

Silver, do . . 272 

of Jupiter Dolichenus and Juno Regina 

from Bulgaria, 272 


PAGE 

Plaques icontd.):— 

Silver, of Jupiter Dolichenus and Juno 

Regina from Heddernheim. . . . 272 

Silverised Bronze, (a) of Jupiter Doli- 
chenus, and {b) of Jupiter Dolichenus 
and .Tuno Regina, from Komlod, 

Hungary, 271 

Plates : — 

Bronze, from Fetlar. Shetland, (donation) 18 

Engraved, from Leuchars, (donation) 1.5 

Part of, found under the North 

Cairn, Coldsmouth Hill, Northumber- 
land, (donation) 103 

Cetacean Bone, from Bac Mhic Connain, 

North L'ist, 60/. 

Playing-men. Buttons or, from West Fort, 

Earns He ugh, 163 

— — Cetacean Bone, from Sandwick Bay, 

Shetland, (purchase) .... 216 

from Waulkmill, Tarland. . 296.3-50.390 

Polibius, P. Cipius, Founder, . 298/., 374, 383 
Polishers 

from Garry lochdrach. North Uist, . 41 

Pumice, from Yarlshof, .... 127 

Stone, for grinding Stone Axes, from 
Bekwai. Ashanti, (donation) . . 104 

found near Asta Quarry. Shetland, 

(donation) 14 

Polmaise, Stirlingshire, Brooch from New- 

park 336, 385 

Poltalloch. Argyll, Two Long Cairns (one 
Horned) and an Ogham Inscription 

near, 445 

Polton, Midlothian, Brass Key found be- 
tween Ldsswade and, .... 20 

Ponies in Caledonia, 348 

Portobello. 1739. Bronze Medal commemo- 
rating Admiral Vernon s Capture of, 16 
Pot-lids, Stone, from Bac Mhic Connain, 

North Uist 50 

from Garry lochilrach. North Uist, 41 

Pots: 

from Baldock 109 

Clay, Oviform, from Bac ilhic Connain, 

North Uist 46, 63 

Iron, Foot of, from Breckan Sands. Shet- 
land, (donation) 14 

Lambeth Delft, from London, (donation) 424 
Roman Bronze, from Scotland and the 

Continent 307/. 

Potter's Stamp on Amphora from Constan- 
tine's Cave 288 

on Terra Sigillata found in 

Scotland 284. 3.55 
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Pottery : — 

Crambeck Ware, 289 

Delft, Pot of, from London. . . . 424 

Fragments of, from Bao llhic Connain, 

North List, .... 46. 49. 62 f. 

Native : — 

from Breckan Sands. North Yell, 

Shetland, (donation) . . 14 

,, a “Burnt ilound ' at Weisdale 

Voe, Shetland, (donation) . 213 

,, Forts at Earns Heugh, near 

Coldingham, 163. 16.5, 166, 168 /., 172, 
173, 175, 179, 180 

,, Garry lochdrach, North Fist, 

34#., IBS#., 40, 42 

,, Mailand, Uj-easound, Shetland, 

(donation) . .... 216 

,, Quendale Sands, Shetland, 

(donation) 213 

,, Rudh' an Dunain, Skye, . 198#., 208 

„ Yarlshof, 119 

Ob.ject.s of: see .A.tnphorie; Bowl: Cru- 
cibles; Cups; Discs; Dishes; Drink- 
ing Vessel; Flask: Jugs; Pitchers, 
Earthenware ; Pots ; Rings ; Statu- 
ette : Urns ; Vases ; Vessel : Whorls. 
Roman 

from Bac Mliic Connain, North 

Uist, 61, 64 

„ Castle Law, The Pentland Hills, .396 

„ Croy Hill Fort. . 24.5, 248, 2.50/.. 266 

,, Kaimes Hill, Ratho, . . . 351 

,, 5Iid Howe Broth, Rousay, 

Orkney, 286 

,, Sites in Scotland not definitely 
associated with Roman Con- 
structions, 282 / 

Castor Ware 289 

Rhenish Ware, from Baldock, . . 110 

from Keiss Broth, . . 287, 2.89 

Rheinzahern Ware, .... 289 

Potts, iirs, presented Bal)y's Caps of Lace 

and Linen, 18 

Pounders, Stone, from Garry lochdrach. 

North L^ist, .... 34/., 38, 40 

Haminer-.stone.s or. from Yarlshof, . 127 

Powder-flask, Priming, from Grind, Ork- 
ney 2;j 

Prain, Henry, Death of, 1 

Psalfer, fhe Perth, 426 

Pumice-stone: - 

from Bac JIhic Connain. North Uist, 1-5, 47, .50 
,, Garry lochdrach. North Uist, 

(pierced) ;16, 39#. 


PAGE 

Pumice-stone icontd.) : — 

from Rudh' an Dunain Chambered Cairn, 

Skye 199, 201, 209 

Report on, 212 

„ a "Burnt Vound" at Weisdale 

Voe, Shetland, (donation) . . 213 

,, Yarlshof, 127 

Punch, Cetacean Bone, from Bac Mhio 

Connain, North L'ist, .... 56 

Puntoun, Robert, Instrument of Sasine in 

favour of 218 

Pyrmont, Lippe Detmold, Enamelled Vessel 

from 303 

Quartz, Fragments of, and Pebbles from 

Rudh' an Dunain, Skye, . 199, 201. 209 

Queensferry. West Lothian, Instrument of 

Sasine of Sulyects in, .... 218 

Quendale, Dunrossness, Shetland, Bronze 

Mount from, 19 

Scraper, Pottery, and Disc 

from, 213 

Querns :— 

from Bac Mhic Connain, North Uist, . 50 

,, Garry lochdrach, North Uist. . . 35, 40 

., West Fort. Earn s Heugh, 163, 168, 182 
„ Yarlshof, 119, 127 

Rain-water Head, Lead, from Ayrshire, . 22 

from Canongate, Edinburgh, . 22 

,, Touch House, Stirling- 


shire, 22 

Ramsay, David G., elected, .... 421 

Ranuoch. Perthshire. The Site of St Blane's 

Chapel in, 128 

Razor with Horn Handle, (donation) . . 422 

Keginus, Potter, Ill 

Rcgulus. Saint, 427 

Reiil, .John, elected 13 

Thomas, 11. A., Death of. ... 4 

Councillor William, elected, . . . -398 

Belief, of .lupiter Doiichenus, . . . 268 

from Heddernheim, Cast of, 

(donation) 213 

Renfrewshire : see Barochaii. 

Renilson, John, elected, 3 

Reoch (Reaugh), David, 99 

George, 99 

Rheinzahern, Bronze Cauldron from, . . 311 

Rheiii.sh Glass Painting, 293 

AVare 287, 289, 3-58 

Rhind Lectureship, 1931 and 19.32, ... 12 


Rhynie, Al>erdeenshire, Axe-hammer from, 102 
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Richardson, James S., presented a Snuff- 
mull and other Objects from Mon- 


trose, 16 

presented Objects from Quendale 

Sands, 213 

presented a Smuggler’s Flask, . 103 

presented two Scrapers and three 

Worked Flakes 137 

John, elected to Council, ... 2 

Richborough, Bronze Skillet from, . . .102 

Rideout, Eric H., on Standing Stones and 

other Antiquities in Jura, . . . 146 

Rings : — 

Bronze 

from Earn s Heugh, .... 166 

,, Kaimes Hill, Ratho, . . . 352 

,, Traprain Law 399 

Clay, from Garry lochdrach, North 

Gist 40, 42 

Finger, Beer-horn, from Garry lochdrach. 

North Gist, 36 

Gold, Diamond, given by Prince 

Charlie to Beatrice Jenkison, (be- 
quest) ’23/. 

Silver-gilt, from Tents Muir, Fife, 

(purchase) 24 

Shale or Jet, from Traprain Law, (dona- 
tion) 399 

Rink, The, Selkirk, Tardenoisian Imple- 
ments from, (donation) .... 15 

Fort. Selkirkshire, Brooch from, . 332, 367 

Ritchie. Professor James, on a Keg of Bog- 
butter from Skye and some Notes 

thereon 4-50 

Rivets. Iron, from BacMhic Connain, North 

Gist 46, .50 

from Garry lochdr.ach. North G'ist, 41 

Robert II.. Groats of, from St Ninians 

Chapel, Drumnadrochit, . . . 1-38 

Boch, Saint 428 

Rock, Sculptured. Fragments of, from 

Traprain Law, (donation) . . . 398 

Casts of, (donation) .... 399 

Rodil, Harris, Inverness-shire, Highland 

Brooch from, 424 

Roger, Charles A., presented an G'rn, 

Scraper, and Knife 13 

Roman : — 

Coins found in Caledonia, .... 280-2 

from Garry lochdrach. North Gi.st, . 41 

Imperial, found on Roman Sites, 

determining the Period Chronology of 
Roman Products found in Caledonia, 280 
Curse Tablet from Baldock, . . . Ill 


PAGE 

Roman (contd .) : — 

Forts at Old Kilpatrick and Croy Hill, 

Notes on the 219 

Glass Work, 305 

Occupation of Caledonia, .... 277 

Remains, Inventory of Objects of Roman 
and Provincial Roman Origin found 
on Sites in Scotland not definitely 
associated with Roman Constructions 277 
Romano-British Cemetery in Hertfordshire, 105 
Roualdson, James, presented a Brass Key, 20 
Ross, Misses, present Cast of Royal Arms 

at Jedburgh Abbey 138 

Dr Thomas, Death of, ... . 4 

Obituary Notice of, ... . 7 

Ross-shire: see Berie Sands, Traigh na 
Berie, Lewis. 

Roxburghshire : see Ancrum ; Camphouse, 
Edgerston : Crailing; Denholm Hill; 
Eckford; Jedburgh Abbey; Kale- 


mouth ; Milsington ; Newstead ; 
Overwells, Jedburgh; Wooden 
Easter, Eckford; Yetholm. 

Rubbers, from Yarlshof, .... 119, 172 

Ruberslaw, Roxburghshire, Bronze Jug 

from, 298, 301 

Pans from, .... 301, 308 

Patene from, .... 300/. 360 

Signs of Roman Building formerly 

on, 301 

Rudh’ an Dunain. Skye, Inverness-shire, 

Excavation of Chambered Cairn, . 183 

Relics from, . . 198./., 208 /'. 

do., do., presented, . , 214 

Cup-marks, Doubtful, in Chambered 

Cairn, 189 

Rumgally, Kemback, Fife, Food-vessel and 

Flint Scraper from Cist at, (donation) 13 

Note on, 07 

Rune-like B’igures on Stone Tablet from 

Yarlshof, 126 

Runes, Twig, on Stone from Loch of Sten- 

ness, Orkney 17 

Sacrillus and Dieccus lu.scribed on Samian 

Bowl from Baldock, .... 108 

Sadlerhead, Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire, 

Bronze .Tug from 298, 383 

St Abbs. Berwickshire, Gold Penaniiular 

Armlets found near the Kirk Hill, . 26 

St Blane’s Chapel in Rannoch, The Site of, 128 

Holy- water Stoup from, . . .131/. 

St Mary’s Crosskirk, Forss, Caithne.ss, Bone 

Needle from, 214 
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Si Ninian's Chapel : see Drumnarlrochit. 

Saints, Scottish, Feasts of, in The Pirth 

Psalter, 427 

Salin, Dr Bernhard, Death of. . . . 3 

Obituary Notice of, , . . . 5 

Salvesen, Theodore E., presents a Clasp- 

knife. 421 

Samian Ware, Cups, from Baldock, . 108, 111 

Dishes, from Baldock, . . 108, 111 

found on Sites in Scotland not 

definitely associated with Roman Con- 
structions, 283./f. 

Sandhead, Glenluce, Wigtownshire. Roman 

Pottery from, 284, 37.5 /. 

Sandison, Hr, presented a Steatite Lamp 

from Cullivoe, 19 

Sandness, Shetland. Polished Stone Knife 

from, 78 

Stone Club from, .... 83 

Sandsting, Shetland, Stone and Flint 

Arrow-heads from, 79/. 

Sandwick, Orkney, Melon-shaped Bead 

from, 296 

Bay, Shetland, Playing-man, Cetacean 

Bone, and Bone Needle from. . . 216 

Whetstone from, (donationi . . 14 

Sannaig, .fura, Argyll, Standing Stones at, 148 
Santon Downham, Suffolk, Bronze Cauldron 

from 310 /. 

Bronze Skillet and Jug from, . 302 

Saws 

Flint, found near Gersa Schoolhouse, 

Watten, Caithness, .... 214 

from Coldsmouth Hill, Northumber- 
land, (donation) . . . 103 

,, Lauderdale, (donation) . . 138 

., a Neolithic Grave in France, . 16 

Slate, from Yarlshof, .... 121, 127 

or Sickle, do., do., .... 118 

Scott, John, Plumber, Edinburgh, 17.57-1816. 21 

AV. Lindsaj’, on Rudh' an Dunain 

Chambered Cairn, Skye, . . . 183 

Scapulie of Sheep, from Yarl.shof, . 121, 127 

Scrapers : — 

Chert, from Arl)or_v Hill Fort, Cranford. 

(donation) 18 

Flint: - 

found near Gersa Schoolhouse, Caith- 
ness, (donation) . . . . 214 

from Airhouse, (Riannelkirk. (dona- 

t ion ) 422 

,. Bookan, Orkney, (purchase) . 25 

,, Coldsmouth Hill. Northumber- 
land, (donation). . . . 103 


PAGE 

Scrapers icontd.):— 

Flint (C07itd .) : — 

from Gullane, (donation) . . . 137 

,, Cairn at Kraiknish, Loch 

Eynort. Skye, .... 186 

„ Lauderdale, (donation . . . I.IS 

., Oronsay, (donation) ... 20 

„ Rudh' an Dunain, Skye, . . 201 

,, Rumgally, Fife, (donation). . 13 

Note on, 67 

,, AVhitekirk Hill, East Lothian, 

(donation) 137 

Obsidian, from Gilgil, Kenya, (donation) 18 
Quartz, from Quendale Sands, Shetland, 

(donation) 213 

from Yarlshof, . . . 119, 120, 127 

Sculptor’s Cave, Covesea, Morayshire, 

Roman Coins from, . . . 282, 361 

Pottery from, . . 282, 391 

Scurdargue, Aberdeenshire, Cup-marked 

Stones at, 86 

.Jock of 89, 98 

Seacliflf, East Lothian, Roman Pottery from 

the Ghegan Rock 288, 354 

Selkirk : see Rink, The. 

Selkirkshire : see Berrybush ; Rink Fort ; 
Torwoodlee. 

Serf, Saint, 427 

Serpentine, Object of, from Yell, Shetland, 214 
Setter, Tingwall, Shetland, Stone Adze 

from, 76 

Severus, Coins of, found in Caledonia, . 280 

Denarius of, from Kaimes Hill, Ratho, 3.51 

Saint, Bishop of Ravenna. . . . 428 

Shaft-butt, Capsule or, Bronze, from Trap- 

rain Law, (donation) .... 215 

Shale, Objects of : — 

Armlet, from Traprain Law, . . . 216 

Necklace of .Jet or, from Knockenny, 

Glamis, (donation) 15 

Ring from Traprain Law, .... 399 

Sharp, A. M., presents a Gold Jledal, . . 421 

Shaw, Neil, elected, 102 

Sheet.s, I/men, used by Prince Charles 

Edward, (donation) .... 103 

Shells, at Earn’s Heugh, 166 

at Garry lochdrach. North List. . . 35 

Burnt, 40 

Limpet, at Yarlshof, .... 118 

Shetland, Prehistoric Belies from, . . 75 

See also Asta, Tingwall ; Break of Mews, 
Bigtown; Breckan Sands, North Yell; 
Colvadale, Unst : Cullivoe, Yell; 
Fetlar: Foratwatt, Walls; Gletness, 
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PAGE 

Nesting; Grista ; Gulbervrick, near 
Lerwick ; Mailanil, Uyeaaound ; 
Mailiand, Whiteness ; Modesty, 
Bridge ot Walls; Northmavine ; 

Papa ; Pinhoulland, Walls : Quen- 
dale, Dunrossness ; Sandness ; Sand- 
sting; Sand wick Bay, Unst ; Setter, 
Tingwall; Taipwell, Whalsay ; Ting- 
wall; Uyea; Walls; Weisdale Voe, 
Heglibister; Yahaarweil, near 
Wester Skeld, Sandsting; Yarlshof; 

Yell. 

Shotts, Lanarkshire, Yarn-winder and 

Distaff from, 15 

Shovel, Scapula of Sheep \ised as a, from 

Yarlshof, 121, 127 

Sickle, Saw' or, of Slate, from Yarlshof, . 118 

Sieve, Bronze, from Flonheim, . . . 309 

Calfs Skin, (purcha.se) .... 25 

Silver-gilt Finger-ring, from Tents Muir, 

(purchase) 24 

Silver, Hoard from Norrie’s Law', Largo, . 384/. 

Objects of: see Brooches; Medals; 

Skillets ; Spoon, Straining. 

Sim, Rev. G. Alrd, on the Ochiltree Flag, . 413 

Simpson, Dr W. Douglas, on Lesmoir 
Castle and the Church of Essie: with 
Some Further Notes on Auchindoir, . 86 

Simson, Patrick, Schoolmaster of Ochiltree, 415 
Skaill Bay, Orkney. Brooch of Silver from, 84 
Skene, James, of Rubislaw, .... 144 

Skillet 

Bronze : — 

from Haltern, 302 

,, Richborough, .... 302 

,. Santon Downham, Suffolk, . 302 

Enamelled, from Braughing, Hert- 
fordshire, 302 

from AVest Lothian, . . 302,353 

Handle of, from Annandale, 301, 343, 369 
Silver, fromBack worth, Northumberland, 304 

Skin, Sieve, (purchase) 25 

Skye, Isleof, Inverness-shire, Melon-.shaped 

Bead from, 296 

See also Kraikni.sh ; Rudh' an Dunain. 

Slag 

Bronze, from Bac Mhic Connain, North 

Hist, 18 

Iron 

from Bac JIhic Coniiain, North Fist, 46, 50 
,, Bekwai, Ashanti, (donation) . 104 

,, Garry lochdrach. North Fist. . 41 

„ Site of Bloomery in Fort on 

East Lomond, Fife, (donation) 13 


PAGE 

Slaterach, Kerrera, Argyll, Cinerary and 

Food-vessel Frns from, . . . 406 

Slate Saws and Knives, from Yarlshof, . 127 

Slates, Perforated Heart-shaped, from 

Yarlshof, 127 

Slavery in Caledonia, 349 

Smith, Alexander, ofios “ Stowtie," . . 90 

J., presented a Distaff from Pinhoul- 
land, 19 

Robert, presented a Beaker Frn, . . 14 

Smoothing Stone, (donation) .... 421 

from Garry lochdrach. North F’ist, 40/. 

Snuff-box made by Gibson, Cumnock, 

(donation) 421 

Snuft'-inull, Horn, from Aberdeen,(donation) 103 

Ivory, from Montrose, (donation) . . 16 

Soapstone, AVorked, from Garry lochdrach. 

North Fist, 40 

Socket, Bow'l or. Stone, from AA'est Fort, 

Barn's Heugh, 163 

Socket-stone from Bac Mhic Connain, 

North Fist 50 

at Garry lochdrach, North Fist, . . 36, 41 

Soldering-bolt, Copper, from Newstead 

Roman Fort, 23 

“ Solitaire " Board, (donation) . . . 104 

Spear-heads, Bone, from Bac Mhic Connain, 

North Fist, 52 

Bronze, from Broughton, Peebles- 
shire, (donation) 15 

Spoon, Silver Straining, made in Edin- 
burgh, 138 


Tea, made in Edinburgh, (donation) 215 

Spynie, Morayshire : see Lochside. 

Staff, AA^hin, from Old Coal Pit at Niddrie, 424 
Stamp, Cetacean Bone, from Bac Mhic 


Connain, North Fist, . . . .59,65 

Roman Bronze, from Carrington, 

Cockpen, 351 

Oculist's, of Steatite, from Tranent, 354 

Standing Stones : — 

and other Antiquities in Jura, . . 146 

“ Carragh a Ghlinne," Jura, . . . 149 

near Con an House, Jura 147 

The Law Ting Holm at Grista, Shetland, 69 , 

at Sannaig, Jura, 148 

,, Strachur 420 

,, Strone. Jura, 148 

near and at Talbert. Jura, . . . 146 

Stanhope, Peeblesshire, Patera from, . 301. 369 

Statuary : — 

Head, Bronze, from Bordeaux, . . . 327 

Marble, Roman, from Hawkshaw, 

Tweedsmuir, 326 
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Statuary {contd .) : — 

Statuette, Bronze, of Mercuiy, from 
Stelloch, Wigtownshire, . . 324, 376 

from Throsk, Stirlingshire, 

324, 385 

of Roman Lady from Welwyn, . 112 

Steatite, Piece of, with Latin Cross on Side, 

from Fetlar, Shetland, (donation) . 18 

Objects of; see Armlet : Cups; Lamp; 

Urns ; Vessel. 

Stelloch, Wigtownshire, Bronze Statuette 

of Mercury from, .... 324, 376 

Stenness, Loch of, Orkney, Twig Runes on 

Stone from, 17 

Stewart, Margaret Gordon, .... 97 

Patrick, of Laithers, .... 97 

Col. Sir Robert K., Death of, . . 4 

of Inverhadden, Burial Enclosure of 

Family of, at Lassentullich, . . 128 

Stirlingshire : see Camelon ; Gargunnock ; 

Polmaise ; Throsk ; Touch House. 

Stone : — 

Alignment in Jura, 149 

Cube, from Garry lochdrach. North 

Ui,st 39 

Hollowed, from Garry lochdrach. Nortli 

Uist, 40 

Indented, from Bekwai, Ashanti, (dona- 
tion) 104 

Nicked, from Garry lochdrach, North 

L’ist, 34 

Hound, from IVest Fort, Earn’s Heugh, 

163, 166 

Sub-oval, from Bookan, Orkney, (pur- 
chase) 25 

See also Chert; Flint; Jet; Lignite; 
Obsidian; Pumice; Serpentine; 

Shale ; Slate ; Soapstone ; Steatite. 

Objects of : — 

Broken, Incised and Pitted, from 
Kintampo, Ashanti, .... 104 

Implements, Fragments of, from a 
“Burnt Mound” at Wei.sdale Voe, 
Shetland, (donation) .... 213 

Pebble with Painted Design, from 
Garry lochdrach. North Uist, . . 37 

Perforated, Heart-shaped, from 

Yarlshof, 123/., 127 

Pierced Block, from Yarlshof, . 121, 127 

See also Adzes-, Anvil-stones; Arrow- 
heads; Axe-hammers: Axes; Balls; 
Beads ; Bowl ; Club ; Cups ; Discs ; 
Hammers ; Hammer-stones ; Hone ; 
Knives ; Mortar ; Pebbles ; Moulds ; 


PAGE 

Maul ; Pivot-stone ; Polishers ; 

Pot -lids ; Pounders ; Querns ; 

Rubbers ; Saw, Slate ; Scrapers ; 

Sickle, Slate ; Smoothing-stones ; 

Socket-stones ; Stamp ; Stoups ; 

Strike-a-lig'hts ; Tablet ; L>ns, 

Steatite ; Vessel ; Whetstones ; 

Whin-mill ; Whorls. 

Stones, Sculptured or Incised 

Cross-slab at Fowlis Wester, . . . 409 

at Millport, 411 

Cup-marked : see Cup-marks. 

Fragments from Le.smoir Castle at Craig, 
Mains of Lesmoir, and at Helens- 
burgh 95/. 

Heraldic, Arms of Davidson in Old 
Church of Auchindoir, .... 99 ff. 

George, 4th Earl of Huntly, . 90 

with Incised Panels, from Garry loch- 
drach, North Uist, .... 40 

„ Latin Cross on Side, from Fetlar, 

Shetland," 18 

,, Twig Runes, from Loch of Stenness, 

Orkney, (donation) ... 17 

Relief of Jupiter Dolichenus, from Croy 

Hill Fort 268 

See also Cross-slabs ; Stoups. 

Standing: see Standing Stones. 

Stoups : — 

Holy-water, from Fail, near Tar- 

bolton 133 

from St Blane's, Rannoch, . . . 131/. 

Strachan, Richard. Rector of Essie, . . 93 

Strachur, Argyll, Fort and Standing Stone 

at, 420 

Strainer, from Moylarg, Antrim, . . , 309/. 

Patera and, from “Wales, . . . 309 

Strathcona and Mount Royal. Lord, pre- 
sented a Bead and other Objects 

from Oronsay, 20 

Strike-a-lights from Bac Mhic Connain, 

North Uist, 47, 49 

from Garry lochdrach. North L ist, . .37, 41 

Strone, .Jura, Argyll, Standing Stone at, . 148 

Stylus, Bronze, from Midlothian, . . . 397 

Suie, Glendochart. Perthshire, Chapel Site 

at 129 

Sutherland : see Cam Liath ; Helmsdale. 
Swanscombe, Kent, Small Acheulean Hand- 

axe, from, 137 

Swa.stika Brooch from Denholm Hill, 

Roxburgh 335 

Sweden, Bronze Ladle and Sieve found at 

Oremolla 307 
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PAGE 

Sweden, Chain-mail from, .... 321 
Swords, from Carlingwark Loch, . . 318, 320/. 

found in Lesmoir Castle, ... 96 

Syrian God, Jupiter Dolichenus, Relief of, 

from Croy Hill Fort, .... 268 


Tablet, Roman Curse, from Baldock, . . Ill 

Stone, with Rune-like Figures, from 

Yarlshof, 126 

Taipwell, Whalsay, Shetland, Stone Adze 

from, 76 

Taiverso Tuick, Rousay, Orkney, Stone 

Hammer from 17/. 

Tankard Handle, Bronze, from Carliug- 

wark Loch, 322, 373 

Tankards, Celtic Wooden, .... 322 

Tarbert, Jura, Argj’ll, Chapel near, . . 149 

Standing Stones near and at, 146 

Tardenoisian Pigmy Implements from The 

Rink, Selkirk, (donation) ... 15 

Tarves, Aberdeenshire, Tonxb of William 

Forbes of Tolquhon in, . . . . 96 

Taylor, Robert, Death of, ... . 4 

Tealing, Dundee. Angus, Earth-house at, 

and Piece of Samian Ware from, 288, 388 
Templand, Essie, Aberdeenshire. ... 86 

Tents Muir, Fife, Finger-ring from, (pur- 
chase) 24 

Terminals. Brass-headed, from Blackburn 

Mill Cauldron, • . . . . 316/. 

Terra-cotta representing a Bale of Goods, 

from Dun an lardhard, Skye, 289, 349, 395 
Terret, Bronze, from Easter Wooden, Eck- 

ford, 365 

Thomas, Dr Herbert H., Reports on Pumice 

from Rudh' an Dunain, .... 212 

Thomson, Patrick M., and James R. 
Durham, presented Relics from a 
“Burnt Mound" at Weisdale Voe, 

Shetland, 213 

Thorp, Dr John T., presented Precept of 
Clare Constat and Instruments of 

Sasine, 218 

Thriepland, Patrick W. Murray, elected, . 398 

Throsk, Stirlingshire, Statuette of Mercury 

from, 324, 385 

Tierra del Fuego, Stone Arrow heads from, 138 
Tildeslej', Miss M. L., Reports on Bone 
Fragments from Rudh’ an Dunain, 

Skye 211 

Tines, Worked, from Bac Mhic Connain, 

North Uist, . , . . . 49, 60/. 

from Garry lochdrach. North List, 41 


PAGE 


Tingwall, Shetland, Polished Stone Knife 

from, 78 

Toilet Set, Bronze Enamelled, from 

Baldock, 112 

Token Mould, Lead, of Horndean Associate 

Congregation, (purchase) . . . 216 

Tokens, Communion, . 17, IS, 20, 103, 214, 424 

Tomb of William and Elizabeth Forbes in 

Tarves, 96/. 

Tombstone of James Duncan and Janet 

Lumsden in Essie Churchyard, . . 98 

Tool, Flint, from Iver, Bucks, (donation) . 424 

Tooth, Morse Ivory, from Bac Mhic Con- 
nain, 61 


Torwoodlee Broch, Selkirkshire, Roman 
Pottery, Glass, and Coin from, 

284, 290, 342, 367 


TotaDunaig, Vallay, North List, Inverness- 

shire, Perforated Bone from. . . 66 

Touch House, Stirlingshire, Rain-water 

Head from, 22 

Tower, Patrick, 99 

Towie Barclay Castle, Aberdeenshire, 

Access to Chapel Gallery in, . . 101 

Toxside AVood, IMidlothian, Cinerary Lrn 

fronx 401 

Fragment of another Lrn and 

Bronze Awl from 402 

do., do., (donation) .... 14 

Trade in Caledonia in Roman Times, . 347 .ff. 

Tranent. East Lothian, Oculist's Stamp, 

Roman, from, 354 

Traprain, The Rt. Hon. Viscount, presented 

Objects from Traprain Law, . 215, 399 

Law Fort, Roman Relics from. 21.7/., 281/., 


284, 289-291. 293/., 296, 323, 
329, 332, 35.7, 378-361, 399 


Sculptured Rock from the Quarry, 

(donation) 398 

Casts of do., 399 

Triduana, Saint, 427 

Tripod, Iron, from Carlingwark Loch, . 313 

Tulliae Tacitae, Bronze Stamp of, from 

Carrington, Cockpen 351 

Tumulus, Norrie's Law, Largo. . . . 334 

Turnbull, W. S., Death of 4 

Turnereleuch Law, A'arrow, Selkirkshire, 

Bronze Dagger from, .... 104 

Turriff, Aberdeenshire, Axe-hammer from, 102 

see Brackenbraes. 

Tusk, Boar, from Bac Mhic Connain, North 

List, 61 

Twyere, Clay, from Bekwai, Ashanti, 

(donation) 104 


/ 
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Uist, North: see Bac Mhic Connain ; Cnoc 
a’ Comhdbalach : Eilean Maleit ; 
Eoshigarry ; Garry lochdrach : Mae- 
hair Leathann ; Tota Dunaig. 

Urns ; — 

Beaker, from Dunshelt, Auchtermuchty, 


(donation^ H 

from Kraiknish, Loch Eynort, Skj e, 186 

,, Budh’ an Dunain, Skye, . . 198 

Belgic Cordoned, found at Letchworth,. 112 

Cinerarj', from Auldyoch 407 

from Baldock, Herts, . . . 106, 108 /L 

,, Slaterach, Kerrera, . . . 406 

,, Toxside AVood, Midlothian, . 401 

Fragment of do., . . 402 

do., do., (donation) . . 14 

Food-vessel 

from Cockenzie 403 

,. Knockenny, Glamis, (donation). 1.5 
,, Loch of Blairs, Altyre, . . 405 

do., do., (donation) . . .137 

.. Ruingally. Kemiiack, (donation) 13 
.. Slaterach, Kerrera. . . . 406 

Note on do., .... 67 

.. M'inton Park, Cockenzie, (dona- 
tion) 17 

Steatite, from A.sta, Tingwall, Shetland, 

(donation) 17 

Note on do 71 ./f. 

from Clestrain, Stronsay, Orkney, 

(purchase) 24 

Unrecorded, from Dillerent Parts of 

Scotland, 401 

L'j’ea, Shetland, Polished Stone Knives 

from 77/. 

Valens, Coin of, from Norrie's Law, Largo, :185 
Vallatinus, Lucius, Roman Oculist, Stamp 

of 3.54 

Varplev, Denmark, Glass Cup from, , . 292 

Vases, Tin-shaped, from Baldock, 108, 110, 111, 112 

Vegetating of Rocks, Theory of, . . . 244 

Vernon, Admiral, Bronze Medal, . . 16 

Vertebra of Sheep, Perforated, from Yarls- 

hof, 121, 137 

Vessels 

Enamelled, from Pyrinont, Lippe Det- 

mold, 30:j 

Glass, from .Scandinavia and Denmark, 291 ff. 

Pottery, Ovoid, from Bac Mhic Connain, 

North Uist 63 

Roman Glass, from Traprain Law, . . 291 

Stone, from Yarlsliof, . . . 121, 127 


P.CGE 

Vessels (contd .): — 

Viking Type, of Steatite, from Bookan, 


Orkney, (purchase) .... 24/. 

Wooden, used in Scotland, . . . 316 

Viking Brooch, Silver, from Gulberwick, 

near Lerwick, 81 

from Skaill Bay, Orkney . 84 

Steatite Vessel, from Bookan, Ork- 
ney, 24/. 

Vincent, Saint, 428 

Vininus, Saint, 427 

Virnocus, Saint, 428 

Vitreous Paste Bead, from Fetlar, Shet- 
land 19 

Voloc, Saint 427 

Vymochus, Saint 427/ 


Waddell, J. Jeffrey, on Cross-slabs recently 
discovered at Millport and Fowlis 

Wester, 4(X) 

Wales, Patera and Strainer, Tinned Bronze, 

from, .309 

Walls, Shetland, Polished Stone Knives 

from, 78 

Watson, Charles B. Boog, presented a 

“Solitaire" Board, 104 

Profes.sor W. J., on Inscription on a 

Cross from Kilchoinan, Islay, . . 442 

Waulkmill, Tarland. Aberdeenshire, Burial 

at 296, 350, 3!X) 

Bronze Cup, etc., from 296, 350, 390 

Weisdale Voe, Tingwall, Shetland, Relics 
from a “Burnt Mound" at, (dona- 
tion) 213 

Well, St Peter's, at Lassentullich, Ran- 

noch, 1:34 

Westerwanna, Hanover, Roman Bronze 

Pot from, ;3()7 

West Lothian, Bronze Enamelled Skillet 

from, ...... 302, 305, 3-53 

See also Borrowstonene.ss ; Dalmeny ; 
Inchgarvie, Dalmeny ; Linlithgow ; 
Queensferry. 

IVestell, W. Percival, presented a Bronze 

Medal 16 

on a Romano-British Cemetery in 

Hertfordshire 105 

AVestray, Orkney, Cup, Roman Glass, 

found .at, 291, 35)), 395 

AVhale, Dorsal Plate of, from Bac Mhic 

Connain, 61 

Vertebrse of, from Bac Mhic Connain, 

North L^ist 45, 47, 61 


INDEX. 
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Whetstones 

from Bekwai, Ashanti, (donation) . . 104 

,, Gariy lochdrach, North Uist, . 40/. 

,, Lauderdale, (donation) . . . 138 

,, Sandwick Bay, Unst, Shetland, 

(donation), 14 

., Yarlshof, 127 

Whin-mill, in Essie Churchyard, ... 98 

at Glack of Essie 98 


Whitefoord Crest on Lead Rain-water 

Head from Ayrshire, .... 22 

Whitehill, Berwickshire, Patera from, 300, 363 
Whitekirk Hill, East Lothian, Flint Scraper 


from, 137 

Whitelaw, Charles E., presented Two 

Earthenware Pitchers, .... 138 

Whorls 

Pottery, from Garry lochdrach. North 

Ulst ik>, 38, 42 

Stone 

from .4irhouse, Chanuelkirk. . . 422 

,, Colvadale, Unst, Shetlaml, (pur- 
chase) 216 

,, Garry lochdrach. North Uist, 3ii, 40/. 
,, Lauderdale, (donationi . . 138 

,, West Fort. Earn'.s Heugh, 163, 169, 182 
Wigtownshire; (ser Balgreggan : Carleton: 


Bowalton Loch: Duuragit; Galdenach 
Farm ; Glenluce Sands : Sandhead : 


Stelloch. 

Wilfrid, Saint, 428 

William III., Commission to William 

Arnott fi-om, 31 

Wilson, Ian G., presents a Whin Staff, . 424 

AVinton Park, Cockeuzie, East Lothian, 

Food-ves.sel from, (donation) . . 17 


r.o-.E 

AVire, Bronze, from AVest I'ort, Earns 

Heugh 163, 166, 182 

AA'olfhill, near Perth, Flat Bronze Axe 

from, 2.7 

AA'ood, Olyects of 

Carved Oak Bed and Chair at Crathes 

Castle 97 

Handle of Roman Pick-axe from Croy 

Hili Fort, Report on AA'ood of, . . 2()7 

Aluntins. Oak, Carved, from Old Church 

of Alontrose 24 

See aleiu Bell, Goat : Boxes : Cog ; 
Distaffs; Bowl; Moulds. Ginger- 
bread ; Powder-flask, Priming ; Snuff- 
box ; Tankards; Yarn-winder. 

AA'ooden Farm. Easter. Eckford. Roxburgh- 
.shire. Hoards of Iron and Bronze 

Objects from ;i()7 

AA'ool from Caledonia, 349 

AA'orks, H.Al. Otlice of, presented Cast.s of 
the Sculptured Rock at the Quarry. 
Traprain Law, 399 


Yahaarnell, .Sandsting. Shetland. Polished 

Stone Knives front 78 

Yarlshof, .ShetliUid. Interim Report on the 
Exciivation of a Bronze .Age Dwelling 

at, in 19:11 113 

Yarn- winderof AA'ood. from Shotts. Ltmark- 

.shire, (donation) 1.7 

Yelgedron. Colban tie 89 

A'ell. Shetlanil, Serpentine Olject from. . 214 

A'etholm. Roxburghshire; see Colilsmouth 
Hill. near. 
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